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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 

The  Buds^et  Struggle  as  a  European  Crisis. 

While  details  of  domestic  controversy  in  connection  with 
the  Budget  must  be  ignored  in  these  pages,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  that  the  financial  struggle  in  this  country  has  become 
the  leading  interest  of  the  European  situation.  Just  as  our  con¬ 
troversy  excites  attention  far  beyond  these  shores,  its  issue  may 
have  considerable  influence  upon  events  abroad.  This  is  the 
opinion  upon  the  Continent,  and  it  is  becoming  the  opinion  in 
America.  Not  for  many  years  have  English  affairs  been  the 
subject  of  »omment  equally  general  and  grave  in  the  foreign 
Press.  Thf  comments  are  difficult  to  analyse,  for  the  critics 
are  dividei  nto  several  classes.  French  and  German  writers 
who  are  n  Socialists  nevertheless  represent  according  to  their 
nationality  two  points  of  view'  very  broadly  distinguished.  To 
Socialists  abroad,  as  at  home,  this  country  seems  suddenly  to 
have  found  the  short  cut  to  the  earthly  paradise  while  other 
peoples  are  still  stumbling  on  theoretical  paths  to  Utopia.  To 
more  or  less  moderate  observers  upon  the  Continent,  England 
seems  in  peril  of  becoming  a  lost  nation.  Let  us  take  the  former 
view  first,  prefaced  by  the  remark  that  to  outsiders  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issue  seems  as  threatening  for  the  island,  and  indeed  for 
the  British  Empire,  as  the  financial  issue  seems  to  be  epoch- 
making  for  society  at  large. 

A  “  Set-Back.” 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Socialism  seemed  to  be  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and,  indeed,  on  the  retreat,  in  most  countries  alike.  In  Great 
Britain  the  astonishing  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  at  the  last 
General  Election  had  been  followed  by  a  series  of  by-elections 
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chiefly  remarkable  for  a  heavy  decline  in  the  Labour  poll.  M. 
Clemenceau,  across  the  Channel,  in  duel  after  duel  with 
daures,  had  held  Colhrtivisin  in  check  and  vanquished  its  most 
eloquent  leader.  Throughout  Europt^  there  had  prevailed  lor 
some  time  a  remarkable  slackening  in  the  ratio  of  increase  shown 
by  the  adherents  of  Socialism  at  the  polls.  In  Gc'rmany,  long 
regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  red  organisation,  this  tendency 
was  more  striking  than  anywhere  else.  The  German  Socialists 
always  depended  more  upon  the  floating  or  casual  vote 
of  undisciplined  followers — upon  loose  sympathisers  with  the 
Utopian  ideal,  and  upon  democratie  Adullaraites  of  all  kinds  — 
rather  than  upon  the  enrolled  and  brigaded  members  of  their 
host.  For  this  reason  the  forces  led  by  Herr  Bebel  were  less 
formidable  than  they  looked,  even  when  the  votes  registered  on 
their  behalf  rose  by  geometrical  progression  at  the  polls.  The 
crash  came  in  the  last  elections  to  the  Eeichstag.  The  number 
of  Socialist  deputies  was  cut  down  by  nearly  one-half.-  Socialist 
(candidates  no  doubt  polled  nearly  a  third  of  the  nation ,  and  there 
was  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  their  supporters.  But  the 
gain  in  strength  was  nothing  to  approach  what  they  had  counted 
upon,  and  it  was  far  from  enough  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  uprising  of  the  bourgeois  parties.  That  was 
the  state  of  things  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  advance  of 
Socialism  had  been  generally  checked.  Its  prestige  had  been 
diminished.  The  almost  fatalistic  belief  in  the  irresistible  char¬ 
acter  of  its  progress  was  lost  on  all  sides.  Weak  adherents  were 
disturbed  and  weak  opponents  recovered  courage.  In  a  word, 
its  spell  was  broken,  and  the  electoral  legend  of  the  charmed  life 
w^as  at  an  end. 

And  the  Recovery. 

The  position  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment  shows  a  startling 
transformation.  There  are  three  Socialist  Ministers  in  the 
new  French  Cabinet.  Each  of  them  is  amongst  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  of  its  members.  The  forceful  personality  of  M.  Briand,  the 
Premier,  is  now  familiar.  Next  to  him  M.  Millerand  is  the  im¬ 
pressive  figure  in  this  combination,  and  M.  Viviani  is  a  strenuous 
combatant.  It  is  true  that  they  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
militant  Socialist  organisations,  and  that  they  are  pledged  to  main¬ 
tain  order  at  all  costs  ;  but  they  have  never  renounced  the  Collec¬ 
tivist  ideal  or  the  programme  of  Socialism  by  instalments.  The 
jwsition  they  occupy  is  an  immense  encouragement  even  to  the 
extremists  who  denounce  them.  These  latter  argue  that  the 
advent  of  extreme  Socialists  to  power  a  few  years  hence  cannot 
b(“  consid(‘red  more  iinjirobable  than  would  have  seeuK'd  a  few 
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years  ago  tho  spectacle  in  a  French  Cabinet  of  three  moderate 
and  independent  hut  avowed  Socialists,  including  the  statesman 
at  the  head  of  the  IMinistry.  The  anti-militarists  are  again 
assertive.  M.  Jaures  and  his  followers  have  recovered  a  good 
deal  of  their  spirits.  They  hope  that  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  will  help  to  throw  the  future  into  their  hands. 

Socialist  Revival  in  Germany. 

The  course  of  events  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  has 
been  not  less  instructive.  The  German  party  system  as  a 
whole  has  never  been  in  a  state  of  greater  confusion.  The 
Conservative-Clerical  coalition  which  overthrew  Prince  Biilow 
and  defeated  the  proposed  extension  of  the  death  duties  cannot 
hold  firmly  together.  The  two  wings  comprising  that  coalition 
will  doubtless  combine  again  and  again  in  emergency,  but  there 
is  no  basis  at  present  for  a  steady  working  alliance  between 
the  Junkers  and  the  Centre.  The  Conservatives  are  uneasy. 
The  Catholics  are  uncomfortable.  There  is  considerable  dissen¬ 
sion  between  their  more  democratic  and  more  clerical  elements ; 
and  even  the  Catholics,  impregnable  as  their  electoral  position 
has  hitherto  been,  and  may  for  some  period  yet  remain,  begin  to 
dread  an  ultimate  Socialist  conquest  of  their  industrial  con¬ 
stituencies  in  the  Ehineland.  The  German  Liberals  and  Eadicals, 
deeply  divided  against  each  other,  yet  full  of  a  common  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  Clericals  on  the  one  side,  full  of  a  common 
dread  of  the  Socialists  on  the  other,  stand  between  indignation 
and  despair.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Socialists  reap  the 
benefit,  for  the  bourgeois  electors  either  abstain  in  large 
numbers  from  the  poll  or  vote  for  Socialist  candidates  on  the 
second  ballot  in  order  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  injury  upon 
the  bourgeois  parties  to  which  they  are  hostile.  The  Socialists 
profit  impartially  by  the  most  incongruous  discontents  in  other 
camps.  The  Clericals  will  vote  for  the  “Reds”  rather  than  for 
National  Liberals  or  Radicals.  The  latter  two  parties  are 
in  the  mood  to  vote  for  anybody  rather  than  the  “  Blacks.” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  German  Socialism  has  resumed 
its  old  rate  of  progress  at  the  polls,  has  secured  brilliant 
trimphs  in  recent  by-elections,  and  hopes  to  come  back  to 
the  next  Reichstag  nearly  a  hundred  strong.  The  present 
writer  has  already  described  at  some  length  in  these  pages  the 
transformation  which  is  gradually  overtaking  the  whole  character 
of  German  Socialism.  The  Revisionist  movement  is  a  complex 
affair.  It  is  much  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  English  Fabianism. 
Also  it  is  distinctly  tinctured  with  patriotism.  It  is  no 
longer  either  ardent  or  orthodox  upon  the  subject  of  free  trade. 
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The  Revisionists,  by  their  writings,  have  destroyed  much  in 
the  Marxist  doctrines.  After  reiieatcd  repulses  in  the  Con¬ 
gresses  of  the  party,  they  have  at  last  secured  a  practical 
success  which  may  mean  a  very  important  change  in  the 
electoral  and  parliamentary  methods  of  Cxerman  Socialism  as 
a  whole. 

The  Revisionists. 

The  declaration  of  the  Leipzig  Congress  in  favour  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tactical  opportunism  is  the  result  of  a  tendency  long 
in  evidence.  But  the  result  has  been  reached  with  unexpected 
rapidity  and  emphasis.  Most  of  the  hard-bitten  veterans  obsti¬ 
nately  disputed  the  ground.  With  them,  indeed,  are  some 
younger  doctrinaires,  fanatical  exponents  of  the  Marxist  creed 
in  all  its  abstract  rigidity.  At  Jena  in  1905  the  extremists, 
enforcing  economic  orthodoxy  in  the  temper  of  Torquemada, 
denounced  the  Revisionists  as  heretics  and  the  Trades  Unionists 
as  schismatics.  Later  Congresses  left  the  Marxists  still  in  pos¬ 
session.  These  orgies  of  orthodoxy  gave  bourgeois  opponents 
every  opportunity  to  jeer  and  blaspheme.  Herr  Bernstein,  the 
able  and  patient  leader  of  the  Revisionists,  went  in  peril  of  excom¬ 
munication.  The  high  priest  of  the  literary  doctrinaires,  Herr 
Kautsky,  seemed  to  carry  with  him  the  chiefs  of  the  party. 
More  than  once  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Revisionists  w'ould 
be  compelled  to  secede.  Instead  the  extremists  have  suffered  a 
defeat  w'hich  may  be  final.  The  discussions  at  Leipzig  showed 
that  the  German  Socialists  in  the  mass  are  tired  of  the  old 
method.  There  was  a  strong  current  in  favour  of  action  upon 
lines  more  like  those  of  our  Labour  Party,  permitting  effective 
combination  from  time  to  time  with  other  fractions  in  the 
Reichstag.  For  some  days,  however,  the  practical  bearing  of 
these  debates  was  in  doubt.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  indeed, 
repudiating  all  thought  of  occasional  co-operation  with  German 
Liberals.  Next  day,  however,  that  decision  w^as  reversed.  A 
fresh  vote  was  demanded  and  taken,  on  the  plea  that  the  question 
had  not  been  properly  put.  This  time  the  extremist  resolution 
was  lost.  No  positive  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  temporary  purposes  with  the  more  progressive  of  the  non- 
Socialist  parties ;  but  that  contingency  is  no  longer  definitely  ex¬ 
cluded  under  the  terms  of  the  party  programme.  It  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  this  is  a  moral  victory  for  the  Revisionists.  They  are 
far  as  yet  from  having  won  predominance  in  the  official  councils 
of  their  party ;  but  the  whole  stream  of  tendency  flows  their 
w'ay.  It  will  be  difficult  to  hold  solidly  together  the  Socialist 
ranks  in  Germany  by  the  new  opportunism,  more  reasonable  and 
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constructive  in  temper  as  it  is.  The  old  Collectivist  creed,  which 
might  be  called  the  dogmatic  religion  of  materialism,  may  be  a 
theoretical  absurdity,  but  before  the  intelligence  of  a  more  subtle 
and  analytical  generation  began  to  dissolve  it,  the  Marxist  system 
secured  Socialist  unity  as  by  “hoops  of  steel.”  The  moral  of 
all  this  will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  application.  Whether 
the  refusal  to  veto  absolutely  co-operation  with  the  German 
Liberals  will  mean  any  active  co-operation  with  them  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  main  point  is  that  in  Germany,  as  in  France, 
Socialism  has  recovered  from  its  set-back,  and  is  full  of  new  hope 
and  vitality.  This  aspect  of  the  European  situation  must  be  re¬ 
membered  if  the  effect  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  upon 
opinion  abroad  is  to  be  understood. 

A  Mode  of  Taxation. 

The  Finance  Bill  is  universally  regarded  by  the  new  Socialists 
as  by  far  the  most  remarkable  measure  ever  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  creed.  With  the  Collectivist  Utopia,  which  used  to  excite  so 
much  enthusiasm  among  its  worshippers  and  so  much  ridicide 
among  its  critics,  the  world  will  not  be  so  much  troubled  as  w’as 
once  thought.  The  real  problem  for  several  countries — and,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectation,  that  problem  promises  to  be  more  acute  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other — will  be  raised  by  a  steady  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Socialism  in  instalments.  The  new  Socialism,  in  one 
word — as  again  and  again  shown  in  these  pages — is  not  at  all 
a  theory  of  the  millennium.  It  is  a  mode  of  taxation.  Quite 
clearly,  if  all  private  property  were  tax(‘d  up  to  twenty  shillings 
ill  the  pound,  the  full  Collectivist  ideal  would  be  realised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  indeed,  it  would  be  attained  long  before  the  last 
few  shillings  in  the  pound  began  to  pass  into  the  Treasury. 
Capital  would  be  benumbed  long  before  it  was  killed.  Individual 
enterprise  would  bo  discouraged  long  before  it  was  formally 
extinguished.  There  would  be  no  necessity  at  all  to  eliminate 
forcibly  the  mere  principle  of  private  property.  When  a 
great  part  of  the  substance  had  been  taken,  resistance  would 
he  so  much  weakened  that  the  struggle  would  be  abandoned. 
What  must  happen  upon  the  lines  of  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget 
is  fairly  clear.  Some  facts  are  admitted. 

Our  Vast  Expenditure. 

W'e  have  already  to  raise  an  expenditure  of  t‘U)  1,000,000 
annually,  a  stupmulous  sum  under  conditions  of  peace.  But  it 
is  certain  that  evem  this  amount  will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
To  maintain  the  two-power  standard  will  require  before  long 
inai\y  more  millions  than  are  now  spent  upon  the  naval  esti- 
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mates.  No  party  can  stand  still  in  the  matter  of  social  reform. 
For  the  Development  Bill,  for  the  removal  of  the  pauper  dis¬ 
qualification  under  the  Old  Ago  Pensions  scheme,  for  insurance 
against  unemployment  and  the  rest,  millions  upon  millions  will 
be  required.  No  thiidcing  man  who  reckons  carefully  with  the 
present  drift  of  ])olitics  and  with  the  lU'escnt  temper  of  democracy 
can  well  doubt  that  the  Budget  will  have  to  balance  at  some¬ 
thing  like  180 ,000, 000  in  another  half-decade  or  so.  What  some 
of  us  have  repeatedly  maintained  is  no  longer  doubted  in  any 
responsible  quarter  Unless  there  is  some  startling  change  in  the 
existing  tendency,  either  our  sea-power  must  go — which  is  not 
to  be  thought  of — or  we  shall  soon  bo  within  sight  of  a 
;£200,000,000  Budget.  Twice  the  amount  of  that  T100,000,0(i0 
Budget  which  used  once  to  seem  like  a  threatening  but  distant 
nightmare  to  Cobden  and  his  friends  !  Look  at  it  how  we  will, 
this  is  a  prospect  of  appalling  gravity,  and  any  politician  who 
regards  it  lightly  must  be  mad.  We  have  indicated  the  colossal 
sums  to  be  raised.  How  is  it  proposed  to  raise  them? 

The  New  Method  of  “Transferring  Property.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  immediate  friends 
announce  their  desire  to  abolish  all  indirect  taxation  except  on 
tobacco  and  liquor ;  and  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  our  future 
exi)enditure,  huge  as  it  promises  to  be,  upon  direct  taxation. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  cither  all  taxation  is  Socialistic,  or 
that  no  taxation  can  be  Socialistic.  Dialectical  dilemmas  of  that 
artificial  kind  can  be  constructed  without  end.  Everybody  Habit; 
puts  up  with  an  income  tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  At  what 
point  between  that  figure  and  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  does 
Socialism  come  in?  This  sort  of  argumentative  ('xpedient  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  in  party  casuistry.  Burke  answert'd 
it  once  for  all  when  he  pointed  out  that  though  it  may  be  vc-ry 
difficult  to  show  the  exact  moment  at  w’hich  night  passes  into 
day,  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness  is  on  the  whole 
tolerably  distinguishable.  When  the  taxable  citizen  perceives 
the  whole  temper  and  tendency  of  what  is  proposed  to  him, 
his  feeling  is  that  by  the  pricking  of  his  thumbs,  something 
wicked  his  way  comes.  The  State  will  soon  be  levying  in  one  way 
or  another  a  ]x;rcentagc  so  heavy  as  to  amount,  in  effect,  to  the 
[lassing  of  a  large  proportion  of  private  property  through  the 
'Preasury.  That  is  exactly  the  process  which  the  new  Socialism 
as  a  mode  of  direct  taxation  desires  to  set  going.  The  social 
measures  to  be  subsidised  by  these  means  arc  those  ajiproved  by 
every  advocate  of  Socialism  by  instalments.  Material  benefits 
upon  an  immense  scale  arc  to  be  conferred  upon  the  people  at 
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large,  and  no  contribution  is  to  be  exacted  from  the  masses.  This 
means,  in  elfect,  a  real  and  a  great  “transfer  of  property.”  A 
brilliant  historian  has  declared  that  every  revolution  is  at  bottom 
a  transfer  of  property. 

Foreign  Socialism  and  the  Budget. 

This  is  how  it  appears  to  the  majority  of  foreign  observers, 
whether  they  are  Socialists  or  not.  The  latter  declare  that 
England,  which  developed  representative  institutions  and  trades 
unions,  has  again  introduced  a  “new  model” — a  practical 
political  method  which  is  bound  to  dominate  the  domestic 
controversy  of  nations  in  the  future.  Therefore  the 
Socialists  of  all  countries  are  a«  enthusiastic  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  Budget  as  are  Socialists  at  home.  Both 
feel  the  immediate  future  of  their  cause  to  depend  upon  the 
Finance  Bill,  and  they  hope  for  the  final  establishment  of 
single-chamber  supremacy  in  matters  of  finance.  That  would 
indeed  be  a  regime  not  existing,  and  as  yet  impossible  to  establish 
in  any  other  civilised  nation  of  consequence.  On  behalf  of  the 
French  Socialists,  M.  Jaures  welcomes  the  British  Budget  with 
rapture,  and  hails  it  as  an  illuminating  and  almost  an  inspiring 
event.  The  German  Socialists  are  not  behindhand.  The 
]'onvdTts  published  in  Berlin  the  other  day  a  notable  article  from 
its  London  correspondent.  This  witness  believes  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget,  with  the  schemes  it  is  meant  to  finance,  will 
effect  an  amount  of  economic  redistribution  fully  worthy  of 
Socialist  support.  The  same  critic  proceeds  to  i)oint  out  that  the 
new  system  of  the  Badical-Tjabour  coalition  in  England  will 
involve  State  interference  with  industry,  and  must  in  the  end 
involve  State  control  of  production.  And  the  same  writer  goes 
on  to  maintain  that  the  democratic  movement  in  I’mgland  has 
at  last  got  itself  upon  right  lines — that  a  bold  use  of  direct 
ta.xation  is  the  proper  engine  of  revolution  by  degrees — and  that 
the  proletariat  in  all  countries  must  desire  to  see  the  power  of 
the  Peers  broken  by  Budget.  The  instructive  passage  may  be 
quoted  in  full  : 

When  there  is  a  Labour  majority  in  Parliament  it  is  the  Budget  which 
will  still  be  the  instrument  of  Revolution.  Any  Government  which  firmly 
establishes  the  supremacy  of  the  Lower  House  in  matters  of  finance 
deserves,  in  my  opinion,  the  support  of  the  party  of  the  proletariat. 

'riiat  is  a  very  suggestive  but  not  a  surprising  comment. 
Socialists  at  home  have  said  as  much.  Tt  would  be  out  of  place 
to  ()uotc  them  at  length.  We  need  only  recall  two  passages. 
The  Xcw  Age  wrote  :  “We  shall  be  quite  frank  about  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George’s  Budget.  It  is  splendid.  A  few  minor  defects  apart,  it  is 
almost  as  much  as  w'e  should  have  expected  from  a  Socialist 
Chancellor  in  his  first  year  of  office.”  And,  again,  the  same 
organ  remarked:  “We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  why  the 
liudget  should  not  be  claimed  as  a  victory  for  Socialist  ideas.” 
The  Labour  Leader  wrote  :  “It  is  not  quite  a  Bed  Flag  Budget, 
but  its  basis  is  capable  of  being  broadened.”  Some  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  our  Finance  Bill  maintain  that  the  Socialists  do  not 
know  their  own  but  are  subject  to  hallucinations.  The  Socialists 
from  their  jxiint  of  view  are  undoubtedly  right,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Budget  are  not  themselves  surprised  that  their 
measure  has  been  received  with  something  less  than  national 
unanimity. 

The  Paradox  of  British  Constitutionalism. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  Constitutional  side.  It  is  declared 
by  all  the  foreign  commentators,  no  matter  of  what  particular 
shade  of  political  opinion,  that  this  country  is  confronted  by 
the  greatest  crisis  since  1832.  Since  the  franchise  revolution  of 
that  year,  there  has  been  nothing  so  far-reaching  as  the  financial 
revolution  attempted  in  the  present  year.  But  what  astonishes 
and  almost  appals  most  non-Socialistic  critics  abroad  is  that,  apart 
from  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  there  does 
not  exist  in  this  country  any  real  check,  safeguard,  or  barrier 
whatever  against  financial  revolution — that  is,  against  the  very 
process  which  is  the  essence  and  the  end  of  all  modern  revolution 
in  parliamentary  States.  Most  European  critics,  until  they 
realised  the  nature  of  this  emergency,  were  still  bemused  by  De 
Ijolme  or  Gneist.  They  imagined  that  some  majestic  principle 
of  balance  was  inherent  in  our  institutions.  And  they  had 
continued  to  think  and  write  of  the  individualism  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  They  thought  this  country  was  comparatively 
proof  against  Socialism,  and  that  the  prospects  of  that  system 
were  more  hopeless  in  this  island  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wmrld. 
Now  they  are  amaz.ed  and  alarmed  lest  that  idea  should  prove 
not  only  mistaken  but  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  paradox  is 
indeed  gigantic.  German  Socialism  is  impotent,  though  it 
brings  more  than  three  million  voters  to  the  poll.  There  are 
three  Socialist  Ministers  in  the  French  Cabinet ;  but  that  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  reckon  on  one  side  with  the  Senate,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  fact  that  the  Bepuldic  is  an  agricultural  State 
and  that  the  majority  of  French  agriculturists  are  freeholders. 
Thus  M.  Briand  and  his  colleagues  are  limited  as  yet  in  practice 
to  comparatively  Conservative  courses.  But  now'  turn  to  our 
owm  position  and  examine  it  candidly.  When  was  a  great 
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society  in  time  of  peace  poised  so  hazardous  in  unstable  equili¬ 
brium?  All  the  other  societies  with  which  we  have  to  measure 
ourselves  possess  security  upon  security. 

“Security”  or  the  Sins:le  Chamber? 

The  United  States  have  a  system  so  difficidt  to  change  that  we 
might  say  that  “superfluous  stability  ”  is  its  chief  defect.  They 
have  the  written  Constitution,  the  Senate,  the  Supreme  Couid, 
each  of  them  exercising  a  strong  check  on  financial  ]^K)licy.  In 
France,  apart  from  the  fundamental  security  provided,  as  has 
been  shown,  by  the  character  of  a  ruling  mass  of  electors  fanatic¬ 
ally  tenacious  of  private  ownership  in  land,  the  Senate  possesses 
and  uses  in  matters  of  finance  the  full  rights  of  a  revising 
Chamber.  Turn  to  Germany  and  the  political  guarantees  are  still 
stronger.  Though  the  agricultural  jiopulation  is  no  longer  a 
majority,  it  is  not  only  very  formidable  in  numbers,  but  pre¬ 
dominant  in  character  and  influence.  Owing  to  the  old  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seats  still  being  retained  in  spite  of  the  shift  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  franchise  really  rests  upon  a  Conservative  basis,  though 
manhood  suffrage  nominally  prevails.  The  personal  power  of  the 
Crown  is  immense.  The  Bundesrath  is  the  focus  of  all  the 
dynastic  agencies  which  Bismarck  declared  again  and  again  to 
be  the  strongest  factors  in  German  political  society.  Certainly  it 
was  dynastic  patronage,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  all  the  other 
Federal  States  throughout  the  country,  which  in  a  few  months 
raised  the  German  Navy  League  from  obscurity  to  a  million  of 
members.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  a  third  part  of  the  German 
people  belongs  to  that  potent  anti-Socialist  organisation,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  under  its  auspices  the  strongest  party 
in  the  Reichstag  is  returned.  No  society  except  the  Imited 
States  has  a  greater  series  of  guarantees  against  sweeping  and 
adventurous  change  of  any  kind  than  the  German  Empire  enjoys. 
U)x)n  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  countries  with  a  real  single- 
chamber  system?  Name  Greece  and  Servia  on  the  one  hand, 
name  the  little  Central  American  Republics  on  the  other,  and  yon 
have  exhausted  the  list.  Bulgaria  may  be  thought  to  be  an 
exception,  but  there  also  the  power  of  the  Crown  represents  all, 
and  more  than  all,  in  the  way  of  guarantees  that  revising 
Chambers  represent  elsewhere.  In  short,  the  n^al  constitutional 
question  before  this  country  is  whether  it  shall  adhere  to  the 
system  based  on  the  idea  of  social  and  national  “  security  ”  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  France,  or 
whether  we  shall  adopt  the  systcun  characteristic  of  Servia  and 
San  Domingo.  A  greater  question  than  this,  it  will  bo  admitted. 
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has  never  been  presented  for  decision  to  the  people  of  the  L’nited 
Kingdom. 

The  Unchecked  Supremacy  of  the  Ballot-Box. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  situation  is  regarded  both  by 
Conservative  critics  like  M.  Francis  Charmes,  of  the  Revue  dc 
Deux  Mondes,  and  by  the  opjxisite  school,  who  desire,  like  the 
Vonvdrts,  to  see  the  Budget  in  every  country  converted  into  a 
means  of  forcing  change.  The  amazing  thing  to  foreign  witnesses 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  is  to  realise  that  Socialism,  thought  to  be 
more  imjwssible  here  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  is  more  possible 
here  than  in  any  other  country  whatever.  Nothing  but  the 
chance  of  a  sufficiently  adverse  vote  of  the  nation  against  the 
unchecked  use  of  single-chamber  power  in  a  Soeialistic  sense 
can  stand  between  this  country  and  the  practical  introduction  of 
the  new  Socialism — that  is,  of  Socialism  as  a  mode  of  direct  taxa¬ 
tion.  Foreign  observers  have  come  suddenly  to  understand  that, 
as  has  been  said,  the  British  Constitution  is  a  myth.  It  does  not 
exist.  It  represents  nothing  but  institutions  in  unstable  equili¬ 
brium,  w'hich  may  be  overturned  in  a  moment  by  the  verdict 
of  the  ballot-boxes,  if  the  British  people  should  change  their 
character  and  become  as  rash  as  they  have  hitherto  been  steady. 
Let  us  admit  that  we  require  a  more  impartial  Second  Chamber, 
and  one  less  completely  identified  with  one  party  in  the  State. 
But  an)'^  change  ought  to  entrust  a  thorough  revising  power  in 
matters  of  finance  to  a  remodelled  Upper  House,  and  ought  to 
mean  a  Second  Chamber  which  will  be  stronger  in  itself,  not 
weaker. 

Democracy’s  Decision  and  the  World’s  Interest. 

Otherwise  there  can  be  no  stable  basis  for  any  political  interest 
in  the  Mother  Country,  and  therefore  no  firm  security  for  any 
of  the  common  interests  of  the  Empire.  No  graver  question  could 
be  presented  for  decision  to  any  democracy.  For  every  other 
great  country  the  Constitution  is  framed  and  designed  to  relieve 
democracy  from  the  tremendous  responsibility  and  peril  of  taking 
any  immediate  and  irrevocable  decision  ujwn  questions  of  equal 
magnitude.  We  shall  see  what  happens  here.  In  any  case 
enough  has  been  said  to  show'  why  the  Budget  struggle  amongst 
ourselves  has  become  the  most  absorbing  and  significant  issue  of 
European  politics.  Whichever  w'ay  the  verdict  of  the  ballot-boxes 
may  go  it  will  not  only  affect  our  ow  n  destinies  for  generation  after 
generation,  but  it  wdll,  on  the  one  hand,  profoundly  influence  the 
estimate  of  our  national  prospects  entertained  by  every  foreign 
Government,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  influence  the  methods 
and  hopes  of  the  whole  Socialist  movement  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Pronunciamento  at  Athens. 

The  disquieting  episode  of  Continental  affairs  during  the  last 
lew  weeks  has  been  the  attempt  of  the  Greek  army  to  imitate 
at  Athens  the  work  of  the  Young  Turks  at  Constantinople.  The 
military  agitation  brought  about  in  the  middle  of  July  the  fall 
of  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Theotokis.  M.  Ehallys  formed  a  Ministry 
with  the  intention  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  discontented 
t'lements  of  the  army.  But  the  new  Government  was  swept 
away  in  its  turn  before  it  had  held  office  for  six  weeks ;  and 
a  third  Cabinet  under  jM.  Mavromichaclis  bowed  to  a  military 
pronunciamento  which  was  an  act  of  revolt.  It  was  in  every 
way  humiliating  and  injurious  to  the  Iloyal  House.  It  nearly 
!)rought  upon  Greece  another  misfortune — the  abdication  of  King 
George,  which  would  have  been  as  disastrous  as  the  Thessalian 
War.  Though  we  may  hope  this  worst  issue  of  the  situation  will 
be  avoided,  a  serious  blow  has  already  been  inflicted  upon 
Hellenic  interests.  We  may  briefly  recall  the  course  of  the  agita¬ 
tion,  which  came  to  a  climax  when  the  revolted  officers  and 
regiments  took  up  position  in  an  entrenched  camp  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  dynasty  and  the  Government  of  the  day.  The 
repeated  threats  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  espeeially  Mahmud 
Shefket’s  reported  declaration  that  he  would  march  on  Athens 
with  200,000  men  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  reunite  Crete 
with  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  w’ere  felt  as  a  bitter  aggression 
by  King  George’s  subjects.  They  still  surrender  themselves  to 
ardent  words  and  generous  emotions.  They  still  indulge  an 
optimism  far  from  justified  by  their  real  position  and  prospects. 
They  still  forget  that  nothing  counts  in  international  fX)litics  but 
real  ix)W'er ;  and  that  a  strong  national  organisation  can  only 
bo  created  by  solid  and  patient  w’ork.  That  is  by  dull,  thorough, 
tenacious  drudgery — a  thing  most  distasteful  to  many  oratorical 
IKU'sons  in  Greece,  and  not  in  Greece  alone.  The  reaction 
against  Turkish  menaces  was  inevitable  and  creditable.  The 
discontented  officers  aimed  at  a  good  object ;  but  there  were 
lamentable  errors  in  the  way  they  set  about  it.  They  wished, 
no  doubt,  to  regenerate  their  country  by  imitating  the  spirit  of 
the  Young  Turks ;  but  note  the  profound  difference  in  the 
circumstances.  The  Greek  people  have  the  Government  they 
deserve,  because  they  themselves  create  that  Government  by 
their  free  choice.  They  are  not  under  a  Hamidian  des]K)tism. 
They  possess  a  democratic  constitution.  They  rejoice,  indeed,  in 
a  single-chamber  system  !  To  proceed  in  such  cases  by  other 
tlian  constitutional  moans  must  mean  ruin  and  anarchy  to  a 
small  State  in  the  situation  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  ;  for  no 
Cabinet  holding  office  in  Athens  at  the  will  of  a  military  junta, 
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omnipotent  for  all  the  purposes  of  faction  at  home,  but  not  yet 
formidable  to  enemies  abroad,  could  enjoy  due  credit  or  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Demands  of  the  Greek  Army. 

Ivather  than  accept  a  programme  thrust  upon  him  at 
the  sword’s  point,  M.  Ehallys  resigned.  When  he  showed 
signs  of  resistance  the  officers  brushed  aside  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  They  quitted  the  capital,  followed  by  a  large  part 
of  the  garrison  and  many  students,  and  occupied  an 
entrenched  camp  in  an  ominous  position  outside  the  city, 
'rhe  whole  transaction  was  an  excited  muddle,  full  of  hopeless 
contradiction  between  aims  and  methods.  Though  the  military 
agitation  was  as  if  designed  to  make  impossible  the  situa- 
lion  of  the  d3mast3q  it  was  not  in  intention  anti-dynastic.  But 
there  was  a  determined  attempt  to  limit  the  privileges  of  the 
Boyal  family  in  connection  with  the  army  and  navy.  In  the  first 
])lace,  the  Crown  Prince  was  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief ,  and  his  brothers  were  to  bo  excluded  in 
the  same  way  from  their  present  positions  in  the  services.  The 
singular  thing  is  that  an3'  INIinister  could  have  resigned  office  or 
accepted  it  until  the  mutiny  had  been  dealt  with.  M.  Mavro- 
michaelis,  however,  took  the  resi>onsibility  of  forming  an 
administration.  'Fhe  officers  continued  to  demand  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  programme  iindeniabl3"  containing  many  good  practical 
points.  They  want  an  increased  effective  upon  a  two  years’ 
basis  of  training,  the  engagement  of  foreign  instructors,  the  sale 
of  obsolete  warships  and  the  construction  of  new,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  allowed  for  Royal  yachts.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  dynasty  finding  itself  under  the  dictatorship  of 
a  military  committee  setting  at  nought  all  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  Crown,  the  situation  was  unendurable.  The 
serious  fear  that  King  George  might  abdicate  was  required  to 
bring  the  authors  of  the  pronunciamento  to  their  senses. 

King  George. 

Whatever  minor  faults  the  Danish  dynasty  has  been  reproached 
with,  it  is  certain  that  King  George  is  the  best  diplomatic  asset 
that  Greece  could  hope  to  possess.  As  ruler  of  a  people  who 
believe  themselves  to  be,  and  are,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
illustrious  peoples  in  the  world — though  in  international  position 
one  of  the  weakest  of  peoples — his  position  lias  been  in  many 
w-ays  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  King  Charles  of  Roumania 
or  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  Htmee  King  George  has  inter¬ 
fered  very  little  in  the  purely  domestic  affairs  of  his  realm.  Queen 
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Olga  is  accused  of  showing  her  Russian  preferences  upon  every 
occasion,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  are  charged 
witli  spending  too  much  time  abroatl.  'The  truth  is  that 
nothing  but  the  powerful  connections  of  the  J lanish  House  with 
other  (’ourts  could  have  saved  Greece  from  disasters  far  worse 
than  have  been  actually  sulfered.  The  monarch  not  only  saved 
Greece  from  consequences  that  would  have  been  otherwise  inevit¬ 
able  after  the  Thessalian  disaster,  but  secured  advantages  more 
resembling  the  rewards  of  victory.  Rrince  George  was  nomin¬ 
ated  as  High  Commissioner  of  Crete.  That  island,  though  not 
annexed  to  the  Greek  kingdom,  was  drawn  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  Greek  Crown.  To  go  further  is  at  present  out 
of  the  question,  and  to  plunge  into  a  policy  of  adventures  could 
oidy  lead  to  the  prompt  and  final  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  on 
which  the  imagination  of  the  whole  Greek  race  has  been  nourished 
for  three  generations. 

Armaments  and  Policy. 

Armaments  which  are  not  efficient  are  worse  than  none.  If 
Greece  is  to  have  an  army  or  navy  at  all,  she  ought  to  strengthen 
them  to  the  utmost,  so  far  as  she  is  capable  of  supporting  the 
expense.  Contrary  to  what  used  to  be  imagined  in  the  age  before 
Captain  IMahan,  when  modern  Greece  w^as  urged  to  become  an 
important  naval  nation,  her  first  concern  is  wdth  her  army.  She 
has  a  land  frontier  marching  with  that  of  a  most  formidable 
military  neighbour.  Unless  her  national  spirit  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  menaces  driving  into  the  soul  of  her  people  a  deadly  feeling 
of  utter  impotence — in  which  case  she  might  as  well  apply  at 
once  for  readmission  to  the  Ottoman  Empire — Greece  must  con¬ 
tinue  the  effort  to  make  her  army  count  for  something  in  the 
scales  of  politics.  Otherwise  she  must  diminish  her  ambitions 
to  an  extent  that  she  cannot  conceive.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  procedure  would  be  to  engage  a  foreign  expert  well 
acquainted  with  military  conditions  in  the  Balkans,  and  to 
submit  absolutely  to  his  directions  for  a  decade.  But  the  Greeks 
are  quite  unlikely  to  renounce  the  luxury  of  having  an  opinion 
of  their  owm — and,  indeed,  many  incompatible  opinions  of  their 
owm.  A  dynastic  crisis  wall  probably  be  avoided,  but  the  prospect 
is  not  hopeful.  Hideous  as  the  profanity  must  appear,  the 
truth  is  that  the  political  position  of  the  modern  Greeks  would 
be  far  stronger  if  they  had  never  heard  of  Homer,  and  if  they 
could  forget,  above  all,  that  they  are  the  countrymen  of 
Demosthenes.  They  are  not  only  hypnotised  by  the  glorious 
past  of  their  race.  They  are  paralysed  by  it.  There  is  a  serious 
risk  that  they  may  be  destroyed  by  it.  In  their  continued  effort 
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to  grasp  at  more  tliaii  they  can  t'ver  secure  or  could  ever  liold, 
they  run  the  risk  of  losing  all. 

Premature  Emancipation. 

One  sometimes  wonders  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
for  the  Hellenes  of  the  kingdom  to  have  remained  under  Turkish 
suzerainty  for  two  or  three  generations  longer  rather  than  to 
accept  a  solution  which  left  their  independent  territory  a  frag¬ 
ment,  while  dividing  the  race.  Deferred  deliverance  would  have 
meant  in  the  end  a  more  searching  moral  discipline  and  a 
more  complete  emancipation.  What  is  their  situation  now?  It 
becomes  worse  with  every  year  that  passes.  The  population  of 
the  kingdom  contains  but  a  fraction  of  the  race.  Crete  remains 
practically  a  separate  State  under  a  regime  which  may  last  for 
many  years.  The  other  Greeks,  under  Ottoman  Government,  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  antagonism  by  the  Young  Turks, 
and  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  intelligence  their  political  position 
seems  at  the  moment  less  hopeful,  and  is  certainly  less  effective, 
than  that  of  any  other  race  in  the  Middle  East,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Serbs.  Yet  dreams  that  can  never  be  fulfilled 
are  more  fanatically  cherished  the  more  surely  they  fade  into 
impossibility,  and  to  those  dreams  realities  are  invariably 
sacrificed.  In  all  European  politics  there  is  no  such  strange 
tragedy.  Even  the  Irish  question,  and  the  Polish  question,  and 
the  Serb  question  are  less  poignant. 

Bulgfarian  Example. 

In  the  meantime,  the  solid,  persevering  Bulgars,  a  new  nation 
unfettered  and  unweighted  by  a  fatal  heritage  of  immortal 
traditions  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  present  power,  are  gradually 
but  surely  taking  that  place  in  the  world  which  the  Greeks  in 
the  fondness  of  their  imagination  still  believe  themselves  destined 
to  occupy.  Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  it  is  certain  that 
the  reversion  of  Constantinople  and  Macedonia  alike  are  lost  to 
the  Greeks.  Their  most  sincere  foreign  sympathisers  scarcely 
know  how  to  advise  them.  Until  they  learn  what  is  meant  by 
that  spirit  of  national  efficiency  which  has  enabled  Bulgaria  to 
create  an  army  for  its  size  one  of  the  most  competent  in 
the  world.  King  George’s  subjects  will  continue  in  every  sense 
to  lose  ground.  Though  no  man  can  see  how  or  when  the 
change  will  come,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  political  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  profoundly  transformed. 
Either  under  Turkish  or  Austrian  supremacy  some  readjustment 
of  racial  positions  must  be  effected.  For  the  Greeks,  as  for  all 
the  South  Slavs,  and  indeed  for  Kussia  itself,  as  for  every  nation 
in  the  world  which  is  at  a  temporary  disadvantage  and  feels 
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itself  caj)able  of  achievement,  there  is  only  one  watchword  that 
serves:  “Work,  work,  work,  and  wait.”  People  who  have 
lixed  plans  regardless  of  changing  circumstances  are  only  too 
likely,  as  a  great  man  has  remarked,  to  become  the  victims  of 
their  plans.  As  Frederick  and  Bismarck  said  and  knew,  the  use 
of  opportunity  is  all.  It  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  foresee  how 
and  when  opportunities  arise,  but  let  us  be  certain  that  they 
always  come  to  those  who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  only  thing  which  enables  nations  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunity  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  efficient 
force.  The  Greeks  will  lose  everything  if  they  hesitate  between 
two  ideals.  They  may  devote  themselves  to  cherishing  immortal 
memories  and  immeasurable  dreams  with  a  fatalistic  surrender  of 
all  practical  purfX)ses.  Otherwise  they  must  limit  their  purposes 
to  something  which  can  be  achieved.  And  if  they  wish  to  have 
the  same  amount  of  prosaic  success  as  the  businesslike  Bulgars, 
they  must  set  themselves  to  prove  that  they  have  in  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  stern  stuff ;  and  they  must  sacrifice  everything 
to  the  ideas  of  military  strength  and  of  vigilance  and  patience 
in  patriotic  statesmanship.  These  are  the  only  two  policies 
which  can  be  effective.  It  is  unfortunately  probable  that  Greece 
will  adopt  neither  of  them. 

Spain  and  the  Riff. 

Those  who  refused  last  month  to  take  a  wholly  pessimistic  view 
of  Spanish  prospects  in  Morocco  have  been  justified.  If  King 
Alfonso’s  Government  had  to  deal  with  the  Biff  tribes  alone  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  General  Marina  and  his  troops 
to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue.  Already  Spain  has 
[X)ured  50,000  men  into  the  theatre  of  war.  In  spite  of  the 
confidence  which  the  marked  efficiency  as  w^ell  as  the  numbers 
of  this  imposing  force  entitles  her  to  feel,  her  military  action  and 
general  policy  alike  appear  to  be  as  cautious  as  determined.  By 
an  important  movement  in  the  last  few  days  a  great  advantage 
has  been  gained.  General  Marina  has  thrown  a  force  from  sea 
to  sea  astride  the  rugged  peninsula  which  runs  northward  from 
Melilla.  As  a  result  part  of  the  strongest  of  the  immediately 
local  tribes,  the  Beni  Sicar,  has  been  isolated  from  the  rest.  This 
blow  has  made  all  the  neighbouring  clans  realise  something  of 
the  nature  of  civilised  power.  Simultaneously  military  opera¬ 
tions  supported  by  gunboats  have  been  carried  on  along  the  shores 
of  the  jNIar  Chica  up  to  Cape  del  Agua.  By  this  means  there  has 
been  established  the  base  of  a  strong  triangle,  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  draw  to  an  at)ex  at  Seluan,  which  is  a  place  twelve 
miles  in  the  interior  where  a  number  of  rout(‘s  meet,  and  which 
commands  in  consequence  many  of  the  local  communications  of 
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the  Eiltians.  In  this  way  General  Marina  hopes  to  work  round 
the  fonnidable  heights  of  Mount  Gurugu,  the  natural  key  of 
this  rt'gion,  and  to  manoeuvre  the  Moors  out  of  their  chief 
fastness.  If  the  plan  succeeds,  the  area  within  the  triangle  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  permanently  kept.  The  territory  held  up  to  now 
near  Melilla  by  the  Spaniards  would  be  very  much  enlarged. 
Already  the  Moors,  seeing  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  play  a 
patient  and  resolute  game  very  trying  to  the  tribes,  must  see  with 
considerable  disturbance  of  mind  that  the  infidels  are  steadily 
extending  their  ground,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  driving  them  into  the  sea.  One  false  move  might  of  course 
jeopardise  these  advantages.  The  Moors  are  still  obstinate. 
They  prophesy  that  when  the  rains  come  Spanish  soldiers  will 
die  like  flies.  But  the  handling  of  King  Alfonso’s  army,  as  well 
as  the  heroism  of  the  troops,  has  made  an  excellent  impression 
upon  the  foreign  correspondents  at  the  front,  and  up  to  the 
present  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  sign  of  a  rash  appetite 
for  adventure  either  political  or  military.  As  to  Barcelona, 
evidence  has  been  discovered  by  the  police  to  show  that  the  late 
tumults  were  prepared  by  an  active  Anarchist  conspiracy. 

Mulai  Hafid  and  the  Powers. 

The  vigour  of  the  Spanish  operations  and  the  strength  of  theii 
forces  now  in  the  field  have  caused,  for  very  different  reasons,  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  have  much 
more  alarmed  Mulai  Hafid.  The  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted  at 
Fez  upon  the  followers  of  the  vanquished  pretender  have  already 
been  described.  Since  then  El  Boghi  himself  has  ceased  to  breathe. 
He  was  taken  in  person  some  days  after  his  defeat.  Mulai 
Hafid  had  him  shot  at  once  when  there  were  some  slight  signs 
of  a  possible  humanitarian  campaign  in  Europe  against  Moroccan 
atrocities.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Biff 
problem,  and  issued  a  protest  against  attack  by  Spain 
upon  tribes  nominally  under  his  jurisdiction,  though  he 
remains  unable  to  establish  effective  authority  over  them  or 
give  any  real  guarantees  for  their  good  behaviour.  The  Maghzen 
declares  that  the  steps  taken  by  Spain  go  far  beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  just  punishment  of  a  few  assassins. 
Mulai  Hafid  repudiates  all  liability  for  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 
He  invites  the  intervention  of  the  Powers.  Senor  Maura,  with 
characteristic  decision,  has  brushed  aside  this  manifesto.  He 
continues  to  hold  Mulai  Hafid  responsible  for  his  failure  either  to 
control  those  who  are  nominally  his  subjects  or  to  answer  for 
their  misdeeds.  Spain  will  insist  upon  an  indemnity  either  in 
land  or  money.  The  gravest  question  remaining  is  whether  Mulai 
Hafid  will  follow  up  his  protest  by  a  declaration  of  war.  From 
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the  despot  of  violent  and  abrupt  passions  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be,  anything  is  possible  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  take 
a  step  which  would  assuredly  mean  the  extinction  of  the  Sultan’s 
own  sovereignity,  if  not  the  end  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  existence  of  Morocco.  In  France  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Spain  has  already  landed  on  the  northern  coast  more  than  three 
times  as  many  troops  as  France  sent  into  the  Shawia  district  after 
the  Casablanca  massacre ;  but  there  is  no  serious  fear  that  Spain 
will  exceed  the  spirit  of  measured  firmness  and  tenacious  modera¬ 
tion  she  has  hitherto  displayed.  The  mutterings  in  some  organs 
of  the  German  Press  have  up  to  the  present  found  no  echo  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  To  that  institution',  nevertheless,  the  Spanish 
advance  is  not  positively  pleasant.  The  Kaiser’s  policy  is  modified 
ill  method ;  but  that  Germany  has  definitely  renounced  her  am¬ 
bitions  in  Morocco  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed.  It  is 
lielieved  at  Berlin  that  the  Third  Republic  possesses  far  more 
colonial  territory  than  it  can  permanently  manage  or  hold ;  and 
that  even  if  pacific  penetration  were  temporarily  to  succeed,  the 
cession  of  Morocco  to  Germany  would  ultimately  be  forced  at 
Paris.  The  chief  dangers  of  the  European  situation  are  perhaps 
postponed.  They  may  be  disguised.  They  are  not  changed. 

Counting  the  Cost  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Count  Aehrenthal’s  policy  was  applauded  by  his  fellow-subjects 
hdore  they  had  counted  the  cost.  Annexation  has  now  been 
followed  by  estimates ;  and  the  peoples  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
may  be  said  to  have  awakened  with  a  headache  on  the  morning 
after  the  debauch.  Even  Viennese  journals  which  were  among 
the  first  to  call  Count  Aehrenthal  another  Bismarck  now  doubt 
whether  he  is  one.  That  hardly  proves  him  not  to  be  ;  for  the 
Iron  Chancellor’s  policy,  whatever  else  might  be  thought  about  it, 
was  not  cheap  until  he  went  to  war  and  made  victory  pay.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  bill  to  be  footed  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  taxpayers  is  heavy  beyond  the  worst  anticipation.  The 
Neue  Freie  Presse  declares  that  the  estimates  on  account  of  the 
incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  semi-mobilisa¬ 
tion  against  Servia  will  come  to  nearly  £14,000,000,  and  that  the 
new  naval  programme  will  raise  the  total  increase  of  expenditure 
to  well  over  £30,000,000.  Other  but  probably  exaggerated  criti¬ 
cisms  calculate  that  the  cost  of  Count  Aehrenthal’s  policy  will  be 
much  higher  still.  There  is,  of  course,  an  obvious  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  the  two  main  headings  of  this  expenditure. 
With  regard  to  annexation  there  are  accomplished  facts  to  be  paid 
for.  The  Austrian  Dreadnoughts  have  yet  to  be  built,  and  it  is 
possible  that  financial  difficulties  may  somewhat  delay  them.  But 
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to  count  too  confidently  on  this  would  be  a  mistake.  It  seein.s 
certain  that  a  new  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  will  gradually  be 
created.  Nevertheless,  racial  dissensions  throughout  the  Haps- 
burg  dominion  are  acute  ;  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Crown 
another  crisis  may  arise.  The  Hungarian  Cabinet  has  tendered 
its  resignation,  and  the  huge  Magyar  majority,  which  has  held 
together  in  a  loose  and  jarring  manner  far  longer  and  better  than 
was  expected,  seems  once  more  to  be  threatened  with  total  dis¬ 
ruption.  The  Independence  Party,  under  Mr.  Francis  Kossuth, 
insist  that  in  one  form  or  another  the  principle  at  least  of  a 
separate  State  bank  shall  be  recognised.  The  new  phase  of  the 
racial  problem  throughout  the  Dual  Monarchy  will  probably 
demand  fuller  treatment  before  many  months  have  passed. 

Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  M.  Isvolsky. 

Add  that  the  travels  of  statesmen  have  been  attracting  an 
attention  more  usually  reserved  for  visits  exchanged  between 
monarchs.  The  new  German  Chancellor,  Herr  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  has  made  his  first  official  journey  to  Vienna,  where  he 
has  been  welcomed  with  every  official  mark  of  distinction.  He 
has  acknowledged  his  reception  in  the  overwrought  terms  of  an 
enthusiasm  which  would  have  been  more  effective  if  more 
restrained.  Prince  Billow’s  successor  delivered  to  an  interviewer 
a  formal  eulogy  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  “I  am  wholly 
and  entirely  possessed  by  the  great  and  distinguished  personality 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King.  I  have  always  cherished 
especial  veneration  for  this  great  phenomenon  in  Europe.  This 
feeling  yesterday  was  immeasurably  magnified  and  deepened.  One 
must  admire  everything  in  his  Majesty.  His  physical  and  mental 
elasticity  is  amazing.  When  I  entered  his  room  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair  like  a  young  man,  and 
when  it  came  to  speaking  I  could  but  recognise  every  moment 
with  admiration  that  for  this  Prince  decades  hardly  count.” 
The  freshness  of  Francis  Joseph  is  indeed  marvellous ;  but  to 
Prince  Biilow  in  retirement  the  style  of  this  panegyric  may  well 
seem  to  lack  the  experienced  touch.  In  foreign  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg  does  not  pretend  as  yet  to  be  other 
than  an  amateur.  Upon  the  other  hand,  M.  Isvolsky  has  been 
visiting  Berlin.  Professor  Schiemann  hints  that  the  results  may 
be  significant  for  Europe,  and  will  re-establish  Germany  in -her 
favourite  position  of  “  honest  broker  ”  as  between  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Statesmen  in  these  capitals  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  charges  exacted  by  that  benevolent  agency.  They 
will  probably  prefer,  in  spite  of  Professor  Schiemann,  to  transact 
their  diplomatic  business  direct,  and  save  commission. 

J.  Tj.  Garvin. 


MR.  EDWARD  HENRY  HARRIMAN  :  THE  MOST 
I’OWEREHI,  MAN  IN  AMERICA.' 


In  a  little  more  than  ten  yeuis  Mr.  Edward  Henry  Harriman 
became  the  most  [)ovvt‘iriil  lif^nro  in  the  railroad  situation  in  the 
United  States.  He  virtually  dominated  not  far  from  75,000 
jniles  of  railway — one-third  tlie  total  railroad  mileage  of 
the  United  States  and  nearly  four  times  the  railroad  mileage  of 
England.  In  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  single  individual 
Harriman  thus  represented  the  modern  tendency  toward  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  country’s  wealth  and  material  resources  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men. 

Wluui  we  seek  to  discover  what  this  Harriman  power  in 
American  railroads  is,  we  tind  that  it  consists  hf  more  than 
Hari'iman  himself.  The  name  ceases  to  stand  for  that  of  a  mere 
personality,  and  signifies  a  comprehensive  force.  This  force  is 
composed  of  many  people  and  of  many  things.  It  includes  rail¬ 
road  men,  financiers,  banks,  trust  companies,  speculative  cliques, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  corporations — a  mighty  congre¬ 
gation,  which,  combined  in  a  working  and  harmonious  whole,  has 
made  the  Harriman  railroads  the  most  effective  combination  of 
industrial  and  financial  strength  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
the  history  of  the  Harriman  lines  certain  familiar  names  appear 
almost  as  regularly  as  Harriman’s  own.  When  a  Harriman 
railroad  issues  new'  securities  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and 
Company  invariably  underwrites  them  ;  when  Harriman  requires 
ready  money  for  his  operations,  the  National  City  Bank,  a 
“  Standard  Oil  ”  institution,  usually  furnishes  it.  James  Stillman, 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  William  Rockefeller,  the  dominant  figures 
in  this  National  City  Bank,  have  always  conspicuously  shared  in 
the  many  syndicates  organised  to  facilitate  the  Harriman  pro¬ 
gramme.  Nearly  all  of  these  men  now  serve  or  have  served  as 
directors  of  Harriman  roads.  With  the  largest  American  life 
insurance  companies  Harriman  has  always  had  the  most  intimate 
relations.  Until  1905  Harriman  and  his  associates  had  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  in  the  Equitable  Ijife  Assurance  Society.  A 
syndicate  composed  of  the  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  re¬ 
organised  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the 
Equitable’s  president,  was  a  Union  Pacific  director  until  his  death 
in  1899  ;  and  the  Equitable  for  many  years  invested  extensively  in 
Harriman  securities.  At  the  present  time  the  Mutual  Life  is 
practically  a  Harriman  concern.  When,  in  obedience  to  a  recent 
law',  the  Mutual  sold  the  stock  that  it  had  held  for  many  years 

(1)  This  article  was  written  before  Mr.  Harriman’s  death. — [Ed.  F.R.] 
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in  such  powerful  institutions  as  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
and  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  the  Harri- 
man  interests  quite  naturally  became  the  purchaser. 

Extent  of  the  Harriman  Railroad  Influence. 

The  Harriman  railroad  control,  as  thus  defined,  seems  to  be 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
Harriman  system  sweeps  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans.  It  comprises  three  trunk  lines 
from  New  York  City  to  Chicago  and  three  transcontinental 
systems  extending  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Chicago  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  nearly  four 
thousand  miles  it  reaches  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  heart  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  With  its  steamship  lines  it  extends,  in  the 
Atlantic,  to  Cuba,  and,  in  the  Pacific,  to  Panama,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  Only  a  detailed  picture, 
such  as  the  map  that  accompanies  this  article,  can  make  us 
adequately  understand  its  extent  and  power. 

Like  Dr.  Johnson’s  philosopher,  the  Harriman  transportation 
system  literally  surveys  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.  It  pene¬ 
trates  virtually  every  corner  of  the  United  States  that  the  industry 
of  millions  of  Americans  has  made  productive.  It  gathers  up 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  North-Western  and  the  Mississippi 
States,  and  deposits  it  at  half  a  dozen  ocean  ports.  It  exchanges 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  natural 
products  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  for  the  raw  wool  and  hides  of  Idaho  and  Utah.  Should 
the  Harriman  railroads  stop  running  to-morrow  a  considerable 
number  of  the  people  in  this  country  would  eventually  starve  to 
death  and  a  marked  shortage  would  take  place  in  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  Europe. 

There  are,  indeed,  only  three  large  American  transportation 
systems  that  the  Harriman  power  does  not  actually  control  or  in 
which  it  does  not  exercise  a  considerable  measure  of  influence. 
These  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  railroads 
dominated  by  James  J.  Hill.  The  systems  that,  in  the  sense 
that  has  already  been  explained,  may  be  classified  as  Harriman 
properties,  are  the  following  : — 

LINES  PERSONALLY  CONTROLLED  AND  MANAGED  BY  HARRIMAN. 


(the  “harriman  system.”) 

RAILROADS.  MILEAGE. 

Union  Pacific  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,96184 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  .  314  07 

Oregon  Short  Line  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,879'24 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  ...  1,676'96 
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Southern  Pacific  :  Southern  System 
Sunset-Central  Pacific  Lines 
Mexican  and  Arizona  Lines 

Mexican  Extensions  . 

Sonora  Railway 
Northwestern  Pacific 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake 


8, ‘299- 17 
4,478-09 
26515 
614-96 
29108 
521-97 
1,345-47 


Atlantic  Steamship  Lines 
Pacific  Steamship  Lines 

Total  Harriman  System 


24,747-95 

...  4,40000 

...  31,20000—35,60000 


...  60,347-95 


RAILROADS  IN  WHICH  HARRIMAN  HAS  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
VOICE,  AND  WHICH  ARE  MANAGED  IN  ENTIRE  SYMPATHY 
WITH  HIS  SYSTEM. 


BAILBOADS. 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Illinois  Central 
Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
New  York  Central 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  ... 

Erie 

Delaware  and  Hudson 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 
Georgia  Central 


Grand  Total 
Total  railroads 


MILEAGE. 

8,401-72 
4,459- 14 
7,453-58 
9,875-20 
12,298  08 
4,485-71 
2,43800 
482-89 
49816 
.  1,877-83 

52,271-21 

.112,61916 

.  77,01916 


This  table  merely  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  Harriman  power ; 
nearly  all  the  railroads  named  represent  ramified  systems  in  them¬ 
selves,  with  hundreds  of  branch  lines,  large  stock  ownerships  in 
rich  subsidiaries,  and  alliances  with  bankers  and  investors. 
For  sixty  years  the  transportation  systems  of  this  country,  through 
a  process  of  gradual  evolution,  have  reached  their  present  perfec¬ 
tion,  only  to  have  the  ripened  fruit  fall  into  the  lap  of  Harriman. 

The  Heir  of  All  our  Railroad  Ages. 

In  comparison  with  him,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Goulds,  the 
Garretts,  the  Huntingdons,  represent  the  parochial  period  in  our 
railroad  history.  They  consolidated  small  railroad  principalities 
into  kingdoms ;  Harriman  federated  their  kingdoms  into  an 
Empire.  Collis  P.  Huntingdon,  Leland  Stanford,  and  Mark 
Hopkins  spent  a  lifetime  creating  the  Southern  Pacific  system ; 
and  Harriman,  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  takes 
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over  their  property  at  tlie  precise  moment  when  it  is  becoming 
profitable.  Jay  Gould,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six,  leaves 
his  children  an  extensive  railroad  system  in  the  Western  States ; 
Harriman  acquired  a  great  influence  in  this  property,  and 
it  seemed  omy  a  question  of  time  before  he  would 
entirely  control  it.  It  was  Jay  Gould  also  who  consolidated  the 
Erie  Railroad  into  a  New  York-Chicago  line ;  and  this  property 
w’as  recently  annexed  by  Harriman.  He  has  likewise  become 
the  largest  heir  of  the  life-work  of  John  W.  Garrett,  who  found 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  a  local  line  and  extended  it  through  to 
Chicago.  Harriman’s  rapidly  increasing  power  in  the  Vanderbilt 
domain  presents  the  most  dramatic  episode  of  all.  Commodore 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  died  in  1877,  leaving  his  eldest  son  the  actual 
owner  of  a  majority  stock  interest  in  the  New  Y'ork  Central,  the 
Lake  Shore,  and  the  other  family  properties.  The  Commodore 
practically  disinherited  his  other  eight  children  in  order  that  the 
power  he  had  so  brilliantly  created  might  remain  intact.  Shrewd 
and  far-seeing  in  all  things,  the  Commodore  also  foresaw  the  day 
w  hen  others  than  his  own  descendants  might  control  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  system.  “Worcester,”  he  would  frequently  say  to  his  con¬ 
fidential  man,  “I  hope  our  people  will  be  big  enough  to  manage 
this  thing  after  I  am  gone.”  How  well-founded  these  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  became  apparent  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
when  Harriman  quietly  notified  William  K.  Vanderbilt  that  at 
the  coming  annual  election  he  expected  to  become  a  member  of 
the  New  Y^ork  Central  Board.  Much  as  Vanderbilt  hated  and 
feared  his  towering  rival,  he  meekly  submitted  to  this  imperious 
command,  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  Vanderbilt  directors,  who 
had  represented  the  family  dynasty  since  the  Commodore’s  day, 
retired.  The  Union  Pacific  itself  now  owns  more  stock  in  the 
New  York  Central  than  all  the  Vanderbilts  combined. 


Controlling  Bailroads  xcithont  Owning  Them. 

When  we  say  that  Harriman  controlled  certain  pnqwrties,  we  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  he  actually  owned  a  majority  of  the  out¬ 
standing  stock.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  lesson  of  his  career 
is  the  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  a  few  men  can  control 
our  transportation  systems  while  having  only  a  very  small  personal 
owmership  in  them.  The  starting-point  and  the  present  basis  of 
the  Harriman  power  is  the  Union  Pacific  Road  ;  and  even  in  the 
Union  Pacific  the  Harriman  syndicate  controls  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

Upon  this  j)oint  we  now  have  the  precise  figures.  As  part  of 
the  testimony  in  the  Government’s  suit  to  undo  the  Union 
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Pacific’s  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  nearly  all  the  important 
members  of  the  Harriman  syndicate  were  compelled  to  make 
affidavits  giving  their  holdings  in  Union  Pacific  stock  for  every 
year  from  1900  to  1907.  These  figures  show  only  the  actual 
amounts  which  these  individuals  personally  own,  whether  held 
m  their  own  names  or  in  those  of  dummies.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  combined  personal  interest 
in  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  of  the  individuals  who  in  1908 
comprised  the  Harriman  syndicate — Edward  H.  Harriman, 
Henry  C.  Frick,  Henry  H.  Eogers,  Otto  Kahn,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
James  Stillman,  and  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company.  The 
amounts  are  arranged  in  three  classes  :  the  stocks  which  these 
men  hold  “separately” — which  they  individually  control  and  can 
dispose  of  at  will;  the  amounts  w'hich  they  own  “jointly” — in 
other  words,  those  which  they  have  turned  into  a  “pool”  and 
agreed  to  keep  intact  for  a  specified  period ;  and  thirdly ,  stock  not 
actually  held  by  the  men  whose  names  are  mentioned,  but  which, 
as  “syndicate”  managers,  they  control. 

In  the  Southern  Pacific  the  members  of  the  Harriman  syndicate 
pei'sonally  own  comparatively  insignificant  amounts.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Union  Pacific  holds  in  its  own  treasury  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  and  therefore  receives  nearly  half  its 
(•arnings,  this  fact,  as  far  as  the  Harriman  control  is  concerned, 
is  not  of  much  consequence. 

Harriman’s  Union  Pacific  Interest  only  Four  per  Cent,  in  1901. 

In  1901,  when  Harriman  and  his  associates  were  issu¬ 
ing  new  securities  on  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000,000,  spending  money  by  the  tens  of  millions 
in  improvements,  purchasing  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad 
and  other  properties,  they  actually  owned  themselves  only 
a  little  more  than  $8,000,000,  or  barely  four  per  cent,  of 
the  Union  Pacific’s  outstanding  stock.  In  1900,  after  they  had 
dominated  the  property  for  two  years,  all  of  them  combined 
owned  less  than  one  per  cent.  In  recent  years  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  more ;  but  even  in  1907  they  held  only  about  tw’enty-two 
per  cent. 

Upon  this  minority  holding  Harriman  and  his  allies  have  con¬ 
structed  their  extensive  power.  In  its  turn,  the  Union  Pacific 
has  acquired  control  of  other  lines,  only  once  or  twice,  however, 
by  purchasing  a  full  majority  interest.  In  the  Southern  Pacific 
the  Union  Pacific  owns  about  forty-five  per  cent.  In  the  other 
lines  Harriman  himself,  or  the  Union  Pacific,  although  they  are 
the  largest  single  stockholders,  usually  possess  much  less  than  a 
substantial  majority.  In  the  San  Pedro  they  have  precisely  one 
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half  ;  in  the  Illinois  Central  the  Union  Pacific  holds  in  its  treasury 
about  thirty  per  cent. ;  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  it  has  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  twenty ;  while  in  the  New  York  Central  it 
annually  votes  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  in  the  Santa  Fe  less  than 
five,  in  the  St.  Paul  only  seven,  and  in  the  North-western  only 
three.  If,  however,  we  add  to  the  treasury  investments  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system  itself  the  personal  holdings  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  financial  institutions  who  work  harmoniously  with 
Harriman,  the  actual  stock  they  controlled  is  considerably  more. 
In  the  New  York  Central,  the  North-western,  and  the  St.  Paul, 
the  Rockefeller  holdings  have  for  many  years  given  the  Standard 
Oil  investors  an  important  voice  ;  and  these,  taken  with  the  recent 
purchases  of  the  Harriman  railroads,  practically  make  the  Harri¬ 
man  power  supreme. 

Railroads  the  Greatest  Investors  in  Railroad  Stocks. 

Even  when  these  additions  are  made,  hardly  in  a  single  railroad 
did  Harriman  rule  by  the  brute  power  of  stock  control.  If  at 
any  time  there  had  been  a  mathematical  counting  of  noses,  Harri¬ 
man  would  have  retired  in  humiliation  from  nearly  all  the  Harri¬ 
man  properties.  Under  modern  conditions  the  control  of  a  great 
railroad  system  evidently  depends  on  other  circumstances  than  the 
actual  possession  of  its  stock.  A  man  may  hold  comparatively 
little,  perhaps  none  at  all,  and  still  retain  an  almost  absolute 
dictatorship ;  a  man  may  possess  the  entire  outstanding  stock  and 
conceivably  have  little  voice  in  the  management.  The  Whitney- 
Ryan  syndicate  played  havoc  for  several  years  in  the  New  York 
City  railways,  during  the  larger  part  of  which  period  they  per¬ 
sonally  owned  very  little  of  the  stock.  Alexander  J.  Cassatt  was 
for  several  years  the  controlling  factor  in  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
though  his  personal  holdings  amounted  to  less  than  a  million 
dollars. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  minority  interest  may  prac¬ 
tically  dominate.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  probably  no  great 
American  railroad  system  in  which  any  man  or  group  of  men, 
however  unlimited  their  resources,  could  actually  purchase  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  stock.  The  combined  wealth  ■'of 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie ,  if  used  in  a  purchasing  campaign ,  could 
not  assemble  enough  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  to  swing  an  elec¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  total  outstanding  stocks  of 
American  railway  corporations,  only  a  little  more  than  half  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  A  detailed  investigation  of  this 
subject,  recently  made  by  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission, 
shows  that  the  largest  investors  in  railroad  securities  are  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves.  By  this  the  Commission  does  not  mean  that 
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the  railroads  necessarily  hold  in  their  treasuries  large  blocks  of 
unissued  securities,  but  that  they  have  themselves  become  pur¬ 
chasers  on  an  enormous  scale  of  stocks  originally  issued  to  the 
investing  public.  So  extensively  have  they  purchased  one 
another’s  shares  that  they  now  own  nearly  one-half  of  all  out¬ 
standing  stocks.  In  other  words,  if  all  the  stocks  of  American 
railroads  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  place,  they  would  barely  carry  a  voting  control. 

Again,  even  of  the  stocks  held  outside  the  railroads  themselves, 
large  quantities  are  not  for  sale.  They  are  owned  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  by  estates,  and  by  individual  investors  whom  no 
temptation  can  move  to  part  with  them.  An  even  still  greater 
percentage  can  never  be  reached  at  all.  The  average  holding  is 
exceedingly  small;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  57,540  stock¬ 
holders,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  women,  whose  average  holdings 
are  109  shares.  They  are  scattered  all  over  forty-five  States  and 
live  continents  ;  they  know  little  of  the  turns  of  Wall  Street,  and, 
so  long  as  they  receive  their  dividends  regularly,  will  never  sell 
their  stock. 

Roads  Controlled  as  Are  Life  Insurance  Companies — by  Proxy. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  others  than  the  actual  majority  owners 
must  control  our  railroad  systems.  In  many  cases  the  men  who, 
through  varying  circumstances,  once  firmly  seat  themselves  upon 
the  throne,  are  able  to  remain  there  indefinitely.  In  theory  the 
railroad,  like  the  life  insurance  company,  is  a  democracy — the 
stockholders,  like  the  policy-holders,  annually  electing  the 
directors  or  trustees.  In  reality  both  the  life  insurance  company 
and  the  railroad  are  autocracies,  and  both  are  governed  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  In  both  the  nominal  owners  have  the  right  to 
vote  personally,  and  in  both  they  almost  invariably  do  not  exereise 
this  privilege.  They  seldom  feel  sufficient  interest  to  do  so  ;  and, 
even  if  they  did,  only  a  few  would  be  physically  able  to  attend 
elections.  How  can  a  policy-holder  of  the  Mutual  Life,  living 
in  London,  personally  cast  his  ballot  in  New  York?  How  can  a 
stockholder  of  the  Union  Pacific,  living  in  Hongkong,  attend  the 
annual  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City?  In  such  corporations,  there¬ 
fore,  there  has  developed  the  system  of  voting,  not  in  person, 
but  by  “proxy.”  So  long  as  things  go  smoothly,  and  no  upheavels 
in  public  sentiment  take  place,  the  policy-holders  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  usually  send  their  “proxies”  to  the  men  who  are  already 
in  control.  If  there  comes  a  great  public  scandal,  such  as  that 
which  visited  the  life  insurance  companies  a  few  years  ago,  or  if 
the  railroad  becomes  bankrupt,  the  ultimate  owners  sometimes 
manifest  more  interest,  In  quiet  times,  however,  the  secretary 
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of  a  life  insurance  company  which  has  500,000  policy-holders, 
each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  usually  casts  200  or  300  ballots 
and  thus  carries  the  day  for  the  men  who  are  already  intrenched 
in  power.  The  stockholders  in  a  railroad  company  commonly 
evince  more  interest  than  this,  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
half  the  members  take  the  trouble  even  to  send  their  proxies. 

Controlling  Railroads  hy  Controlling  Traffic. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  such  minority  interests,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  through  his  railroads  and  financial  associates,  Harriman 
controlled  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  prestige  of  his  name,  his 
great  personal  force,  his  association  with  large  financial  houses, 
and  his  extensive  railway  interests  enabled  him  to  dominate  almost 
any  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  Intrenched  in  strategic 
jX)sitions  everywhere,  the  mere  fact  that  he  could  influence,  for 
good  or  ill,  the  earnings  of  many  lines  necessarily  gave  him  an 
important  voice  in  their  management.  The  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  oflers  a  striking  illustration  in  point.  At  Omaha  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  that  of  the  North-western 
articulate,  forming  a  continuous  rail  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Instead  of  delivering  to  the  North-western  at  Omaha  great 
quantities  of  freight,  Harriman  could  easily  divert  it  to  other  lines, 
such  as  the  Pock  Island  or  the  Burlington.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  North-western,  at  the  same  point,  turns  over  a  large  business 
to  the  Harriman  lines.  This  mutual  interest  inevitably  makes  the 
two  properties  the  closest  allies ;  and  precisely  the  same  relations 
exist  between  two  other  large  systems,  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Illinois 
Central,  wdiich  extend  from  Chicago  to  Omaha. 

The  Curbing  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

Harriman’s  successful  inroads  upon  the  Santa  Fe  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  illustration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  these  tw^o  points  :  the 
power  naturally  inherent  in  a  large  minority  interest  and  that 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  strategic  position  in  a  delicate  railroad 
situation.  In  the  old  Huntingdon  days  the  Santa  Fe  was  the 
Southern  Pacific’s  only  conspicuous  rival  in  California ;  competi¬ 
tion  was  keen  and  rate  w^ars  were  not  infrequent.  When  Harri¬ 
man  began  his  operations  he  found  this  extensive  system  an 
embarrassing  impediment  to  his  plans.  Like  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Santa  Fe  had  suffered  severely  in  the  hard  times  which 
followed  1893;  hut,  again  like  the  Union  Pacific,  it  had  sprung 
into  new  life  wdth  the  sudden  influx  of  prosperity  following  the 
Spanish  war.  Its  new  management,  the  leading  men  in  which 
were  Edw'ard  P.  Eipley  and  Victor  Moraw'etz.  had  displayed 
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almost  as  much  initiative  and  ambition  as  the  Harriman  interests 
themselves.  Already  Mr.  liipley  had  extended  his  lines  from  Los 
Angeles  up  to  San  Francisco — directly  into  that  “plantation” 
which,  as  Collis  P.  Huntington  used  to  say,  was  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad,  At  the  same  time  the 
Santa  Fe  had  established  an  Asiatic  line  of  steamships  from  San 
Diego,  thus  serving  notice  that  it  intended  to  compete  directly 
with  Harriman  for  Asiatic  traffic.  By  planning  several  important 
branch  lines  into  new  territory,  in  many  cases  into  fields  which 
the  Southern  Pacific  regarded  as  its  own,  Mr.  Ripley  assumed 
an  even  more  threatening  attitude.  The  southern  part  of  Arizona, 
a  land  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities,  ]\Ir.  Harriman 
especially  regarded  as  set  apart  for  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 
In  1902  the  Santa  Fe  began  building  a  railroad  into  this  field. 
The  new  line  meant  much  more  than  merely  a  “feeder”  for  the 
Santa  Fe,  for,  with  one  or  two  other  extensions,  upon  which  Mr. 
Ripley  promptly  began  work,  it  would  virtually  furnish  the  Santa 
Fe  with  a  new  line  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  northern 
California,  the  Santa  Fe  began  to  penetrate  new  territory  which 
the  Southern  Pacific  had  thus  far  failed  to  develop.  Mr.  Ripley 
took  possession  of  the  Eureka  Harbour,  thus  obtaining  the  one 
possible  seaport  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  and  started 
to  build  a  new  line  to  San  Francisco  through  the  immensely 
valuable  redwoods  district  of  northern  California. 

In  the  early  part  of  1902  Harriman  bluntly  ordered  the  Santa 
Fe  management  to  stop  building  new  railroads  into  Southern 
Pacific  territory.  He  particularly  had  in  mind  the  new  railroad 
in  Arizona.  Backed  by  public  sentiment,  and  also  secure  in  their 
own  sense  of  independence  and  power,  the  officers  of  the  Santa 
Fe  refused  to  comply  with  Harriman’s  demand.  Their  troubles 
then  began,  the  new  enterprise  in  Arizona  becoming  the  first 
object  of  attack.  Part  of  this  new  line  ran  through  one  of  those 
canons  which  have  furnished  the  setting  for  much  of  that  Homeric 
warfare  that  has  marked  railroad-building  in  the  West.  One 
morning  Harriman  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  mountain-side 
of  this  canon,  directly  above  the  railroad  grade  which  the  Santa 
Fe  workmen  were  industriously  putting  down.  He  came,  not  in 
his  own  person,  but  disguised  as  the  “Arizona  Eastern  Railroad 
Company,”  a  corporation  that  had  been  formed  overnight  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  along  the  line  already  preempted 
by  the  Santa  Fe.  Harriman’s  force  of  engineers  and  graders  at 
once  began  blasting  away  terrifically  at  the  mountain-side.  Tons 
of  stone  and  dirt  came  crashing  down  the  slope,  falling,  strangely 
enough,  directly  upon  the  railroad  bed  so  laboriously  laid  down 
by  the  Santa  Fe,  and  quite  obliterating  all  traces  of  it.  Anyone 
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familiar  with  the  history  of  railroads  can  anticipate  what  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  battle  of  conflicting  railroad  gangs  in  the  canon  gave 
place  to  the  battle  of  the  lawyers  in  the  courts.  Meanwhile  a 
similar  rivalry  burst  out  in  northern  California.  Mr.  Ripley,  as 
already  stated,  had  begun  the  construction  of  a  new  road  from 
the  harbour  of  Eureka  southward  to  San  Francisco.  Harriman 
responded  by  starting  a  new  Southern  Pacific  line  northward  from 
San  Francisco  to  Eureka.  Manifestly  the  two  hostile  camps,  one 
going  north,  another  coming  south,  both  along  essentially  the 
same  line,  must  sooner  or  later  clash. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1904,  when  hostilities  in  both 
places  had  reached  a  crisis.  President  Ripley,  in  his  Chicago 
oflice,  received  an  important  caller.  This  was  none  other  than 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman.  Mr.  Harriman  chatted  pleasantly 
about  general  railroad  conditions,  inquired  particularly  about  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  praised  highly  its  management  and  its  investment 
value.  Just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  remarked  incidentally  that, 
with  a  few  of  his  friends,  he  had  been  purchasing  a  little  Santa  Fc 
stock.  It  was  not  until  later,  in  New  York,  that  Mr.  Ripley 
learned  the  full  significance  of  this  ominous  announcement.  Mr. 
Harriman’s  associates  in  these  purchases,  it  appeared,  were  James 
Stillman,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company;  and  Henry  H. 
Rogers  and  William  Rockefeller,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
These  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ripley  ultimately  learned,  personally 
owned  not  far  from  $30 ,000 ,000  of  Santa  Fe  stock.  Ultimately 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  purchased  $10,000,000 ;  in  other  words, 
the  Harriman-Standard-Oil-Union-Pacific  interests  eventually 
held  almost  $40,000,000  in  the  railroad  that  Mr.  Ripley  imagined 
he  himself  controlled,  or  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  outstanding 
stock.  On  the  strength  of  this  Mr.  Harriman  demanded  that 
Mr.  Ripley  elect  two  men,  to  be  nominated  by  Harriman,  to  the 
Santa  Fe  board.  Unpleasant  as  the  situation  was,  Mr.  Ripley 
could  not  safely  refuse.  Henry  H.  Rogers  and  Henry  C.  Frick 
consequently  became  members  of  the  Santa  Fe  board,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  was  elected  to  its  executive  committee. 

Santa  F6  and  Union  Pacific  Pool  Interests. 

What  was  Mr.  Harriman’s  idea  in  thus  laying  strong  hands 
upon  his  powerful  rival?  He  himself  afterwards  explained  it  in 
these  words  :  “It  was,  in  substance,  that  we  were  to  try  to 
establish  a  better  relationship  between  all  railroads,  in  the  line 
that  we  should  deal  more  frankly  with  each  other,  more  publicly 
and  more  frankly,  and  not  operate  our  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  each  other,  but  for  the  purpose  of  helping  each  other, 
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and  for  developing  the  territory  served  by  each.”  Precisely  what 
tl'.ese  words  meant,  when  reduced  to  concrete  railroad  practice, 
soon  became  clear.  The  Southern  Pacific  workmen  stopped 
rolling  newly  blasted  rock  upon  the  Santa  l^Y^’s  road-bed  in 
Arizona.  The  warfare  waged  there  and  in  the  redwood  forests 
oi'  northern  California  was  quietly  settled  in  a  lawyer’s  office  in 
New  York.  Harriman  purchased,  at  cost  and  interest,  the  Santa 
b’e’s  new  railroad  in  Arizona.  In  California  the  two  rival  lines 
have  since  been  merged  in  one,  owned  jointly  by  the  Santa  F6 
and  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Santa  Fe  now  runs  its  trains  iqx)!! 
the  docks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  in  San  Francisco,  and 
there  receives  from  Harrinian’s  Asiatic  steamship  line  a  per¬ 
centage  of  its  foreign  traffic.  At  Los  Angeles  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Ihe  Southern  Pacific  divide  impartially  the  most  profitable  traffic 
in  southein  California  -citrus  fruits. 

Railroads  Acquired  loith  Other  People’s  Money. 

In  many  other  propcu’ties  Harriman  forced  an  entrance  by 
similar  methods.  Equally  significant  are  the  ways  in  which  he 
raised  the  money  for  these  extensive  operations.  The  history 
of  the  Harriman  roads  is  simply  that  of  a  small  group  of  men 
who,  without  spending  much  money  of  their  own,  have  concen¬ 
trated  in  their  own  hands  one-third  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  Once  getting  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific — 
(jvidently  without  going  deeply  down  into  their  own  pockets — 
they  have  simply  issued  new  securities,  and,  with  the  money 
derived  from  their  sale,  have  purchased  large  stock  interests  in 
other  roads.  In  1898  Harriman  began  the  management  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  in  1899  he  issued  its  preferred  and  common 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $32,000,000,  purchasing  with  the  money 
thus  obtained  the  Oregon  Eailroad  and  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  which  extended  his  system  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1901  the  great  expansion  of  the  Harriman  system 
really  began,  when  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
raised  $145,000,000  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  directors  placed 
this  large  sum  at  Harriman’s  disposal,  to  expend  for  the  benefit 
of  the  road.  Briefly  stated,  Harriman  used  the  money  in  buying 
a  controlling  interest  in  two  imperial  railroad  systems — the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in  the  Harriman  system  since 
1901  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  issue  of  these  $145,000,000 
bonds.  The  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  absorbed 
about  $50,000,000,  and  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $87,000,000.  The  former  property  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Union  Pacific  system  while  the  latter  is  not.  It  is 
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because  Harriman  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  Northern 
Pacific  that  he  afterwards  extended  his  interests  to  tlie  Atlantic 
seaboard.  His  recent  successes  thus  became  merely  the  reverse 
picture  of  the  greatest  failure  and  disappointment  of  his  life. 
The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  a  statute  intended  to  put  an  end 
to  all  forms  of  monopoly,  really  forced  the  growth  of  Harriman’s 
railroad  influence  on  a  continental  scale.  Had  the  Union  Pacific 
retained  the  ownership  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Harrimaii  would 
unquestionably,  in  a  short  time  have  dominated  every  foot  of 
railroad  terminating  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 
C'ontrolling  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Union  Pacific,  in  a  short  time  he  would  inevitably  have  gathered 
in  the  Great  Northern,  the  backbone  of  the  Hill  system  ;  at  least, 
James  J.  Hill  once  declared  that,  had  Harriman  retained  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  “we  would  not  have  held  the  Great 
Northern  a  day  longer  than  we  could  have  sold  it.”  Again,  in 
purchasing  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Harriman  lines  also  secured 
a  half  interest  in  the  Burlington,  which  was  owned  jointly  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  ruinous  competition.  Hill  and  Harriman  pooled 
their  respective  interests  in  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern,  and  organised  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  which 
held  in  its  treasury  practically  the  entire  outstanding  stock  of  the 
two  roads. 

A  Stock  Deal  that  Yielded  $65,000,000  Profits. 

And  now  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Northern  Securities  case,  decided  that  this  concentrated  interest, 
controlling  two  great  directly  competitive  railroad  systems, 
violated  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
dissolved.  Harriman’s  lines  thus  found  themselves  the  owners  of 
great  quantities  of  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  stock, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  practically  ordered  them  to  sell. 
Events  now  played  directly  into  Harriman’s  hands,  for  the 
months  that  followed  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  boom  periods  in  the  history  of  Wall  Street.  Harriman 
received  back  nearly  $90,000,000  of  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  stock  at  the  very  time  when  he  could  most  advantageously 
market  it.  On  this  he  ultimately  realised  about  $145,000,000. 
Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States,  when  it  brought 
down  its  heavy  hand  upon  the  Union  Pacific,  incidentally  voted 
profits  amounting  to  $65,000,000  into  its  treasury. 

In  this  sudden  access  of  w'ealth  Harriman  found  the  where¬ 
withal  for  the  extension  of  his  railroad  interests  in  entirely  new 
directions.  The  Supreme  Court  had  prohibited  him  from  con- 
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trolling  the  Northern  Pacific.  Very  well,  there  were  other  great 
systems  into  which  he  could  legally  purchase.  Here  was  the 
treasury  of  the  ITnion  Pacific  swollen  with  ready  cash;  in  what 
way  could  Harriman  most  advantageously  use  it?  He  might 
extend  his  own  system  into  undeveloped  territory — build 
“feeders”  in  all  directions,  double-track  the  main  line,  acquire 
new  terminals,  and  engage  in  large  improvements.  He  might 
distribute  the  money  in  the  form  of  dividends,  or  purchase  out¬ 
standing  bonds  and  thus  cut  down  the  road’s  indebtedness,  or, 
by  reducing  rates,  he  might  let  the  general  public  share  in  this 
imexe^KH-ted  windfall.  None  of  these  ])ro})osals  found  favour  with 
Harriman.  Instead,  he  spent  $45,000,000  buying  stock  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  $32,000,000  in  the  Illinois  Central, 
$10,000,000  in  the  Santa  F6,  $19,000,000  in  the  New  York 
Central,  $5,000,000  in  the  Chicago  and  North-western,  and 
$6,000,000  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul. 

Fonnerly  there  xeere  Six  Independent  Routes  to  California. 

Until  1901  the  transportation  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast  had 
preserved  fairly  well  a  national  and  non-monopolistic  character. 
Ill  the  course  of  half  a  century  there  had  been  developed  six 
great  independent  transcontinental  highways  to  California.  Out 
of  the  apparently  confused  meshwork  presented  by  a  transporta¬ 
tion  map  of  the  United  States,  five  distinct  railroad  trails  have 
been  worn  down — six  transcontinental  “lanes,”  over  which  com¬ 
merce  moved  uninterruptedly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
seaboard.  The  fact  that  in  order  to  complete  these  routes  it  wms 
necessary  to  piece  together  parts  of  several  separately  owned 
railroads,  did  not  destroy,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  commerce, 
the  unity  of  each.  Their  owners  entered  into  traffic  agreements 
and  made  such  rates  that  their  roads,  when  joined  together, 
became  through  lines.  The  accompanying  diagram  show’s 
in  detail  these  several  routes.  The  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  entirely  controlled  the  most  ix)pular  and  successful.  This 
was  made  up  of  its  line  of  steamships  from  New’  York  to  New 
Orleans,  together  with  its  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland.  Although  nearly  half  of  this  “Sunset 
Route,”  as  it  was  called,  was  w’ater  transportation,  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  business  moving  from  New’  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  went  this  way.  Next  in  popular  favour  came  the  route 
controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific.  Although  the  Union  Pacific 
actually  owned  its  own  rails  only  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  Utah, 
it  had  entered  into  traffic  arrangements  with  other  roads.  East 
and  West,  that  permitted  it  to  bill  goods  through  from  New’ 
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York  to  San  Francisco.  Midway  between  the  Union  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  came  the  maje.stic  Santa  F4,  which  itself  owned 
a  complete  line  from  Chicago,  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  to  Ijos  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Gould  system,  which  controlled  a  continuous  line  from  Toledo 
to  Ogden -whence  it  easily  connected  with  San  Francisco  over 
the  Central  Pacific — was  the  fourth  active  competitor  for  trans¬ 
continental  business.  In  1901  construction  work  had  been  begun 
on  another  important  road  which,  when  finished,  would  furnish 
a  fifth  great  outlet  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  This  was 
what  is  now  known  as  the  San  Pedro,  an  entirely  new  railroad 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  long,  connecting  Los  Angeles  with  Salt 
Lake  City,  whence,  through  traffic  arrangements  with  the  Gould 
properties  or  the  Union  Pacific,  its  trains  could  readily  find  their 
way  from  Chicago  to  New  Y"ork.^  As  a  sixth  transcontinental 
route  we  must  include  the  all-water  line  provided  jointly  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  the  Panama  Eailroad  Company.  This  was  made 
up  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Panama,  the  Panama  Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  from  Panama 
to  Colon,  and  the  steamship  line  from  Colon  to  New  York.  For 
forty  years  this  transportation  route  from  New  York  to  California 
had  been  used  constantly. 

Old-Time  Competition  Among  These  Pacific  Routes. 

Eight  years  ago  the  fiercest  competition  raged  among  these 
independent  lines.  When  it  is  said  that  competition  prevailed, 
we  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  was  competition  in  rates. 
For  twenty  years,  except  at  irregular  intervals  and  for  particular 
purposes,  railroads  in  this  country  have  made  no  attempts  to 
compete  on  the  prices  charged  for  transportation.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  mean  that  cut-throat  competition  did  not  prevail. 
The  traffic  managers  of  the  rival  lines  would  meet  amicably  and 
fix  common  rates,  and  then  go  out  into  the  street  and  fight  each 
other  for  business.  All  the  lines  had  offices  in  every  corner  of  the 
United  States  where  any  considerable  quantity  of  traffic  “origi¬ 
nated.”  A  multitude  of  freight  agents  haunted  the  large  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  great 
factories  of  New  Y^ork  and  Pittsburg,  made  their  headquarters  in 
the  packing-houses  of  Chicago  and  Omaha,  and  penetrated  to  the 
most  remote  sheep-farms  of  Idaho,  the  lumber-camps  of  Oregon, 

(1)  Several  other  large  Western  roads,  the  Burlington,  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  St.  Paul,  by  traffic  agreements  with  connecting  lines,  competed  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  lines  mentioned,  for  business  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  California  business,  however,  was  controlled  by  the  roads 
described  in  the  text 
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and  the  orange  groves  of  California.  Aside  from  the  rates  charged, 
there  were  plenty  of  grounds  for  competition.  One  could  get 
the  business  to  his  destination  in  quicker  time  than  any  of  his 
rivals ;  another  promised  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  goods 
would  be  broken  in  transit ;  while  a  third  had  a  better  equipment 
for  the  particular  kind  of  merchandise  that  was  to  be  moved. 
The  only  unhappy  persons  were  the  shippers,  whose  lives  w'ere 
made  unbearable  by  the  constant  solicitation  of  these  numerous 
and  raucous  contestants. 

Harriman  acquired  actual  personal  control  of  four  of  these  pre¬ 
viously  competing  routes — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  San  Pedro.  In  the  fifth,  that  provided 
by  the  Santa  Fe,  he  obtained  so  predominant  an  influence  that  it  is 
no  longer  ojicrated  as  a  hostile  line.  The  sixth,  the  Gould  system, 
he  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  the  Pacific  coast  traffic. 

Transformation  of  the  Union -Southern  Pacific  System. 

When  Harriman  took  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  the 
most  efficient  and  conspicuous  members  of  its  staff  were  Mr. 
Julius  Kruttschnitt  and  Mr.  John  C.  Stubbs.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
had  started  his  railroad  career  as  a  road  master  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Mr.  Stubbs  as  a  freight  agent,  and  both  had  risen,  step 
by  step,  to  the  chief  executive  positions  in  the  organisation. 
These  two  men  have  become  the  Harriman  field  marshals  in  the 
management  of  the  consolidated  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
systems.  Placing  himself,  as  President,  at  the  head  of  both 
these  railroads  and  their  subsidiaries,  Mr.  Harriman  created 
two  positions  unique  in  American  railway  management.  He 
made  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  Director  of  Maintenance  and  Operation, 
and  Mr.  Stubbs  Director  of  Traffic.  Under  Harriman’s  general 
supervision,  it  was  Mr.  Kruttschnitt ’s  business  to  keep  the  Harri¬ 
man  lines  constantly  in  a  condition  of  physical  efficiency,  and  to 
operate  them  all  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  good 
service  ;  it  was  Mr.  Stubbs’  duty  to  get  business.  According  to  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  railroad  experts,  these  two  men  make 
the  most  perfect  working  team  to  be  found  in  any  railroad  system 
in  this  country. 

The  Union  Pacific’s  most  violent  critics  freely  admit  that  a 
sudden  transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of 
every  railroad  to  which  Harriman  has  set  his  hand.  The  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  now  have  only  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  the  railroads  known  under  these  names  ten 
years  ago.  The  magic  hand  of  genius  has  touched  them  nearly 
everywhere.  It  has  ripped  up  thousands  of  miles  of  light,  rusty 
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rails,  and  put  down  tracks  of  the  heaviest  weight ;  it  has  replaced 
the  muddy  road-bed  of  the  old  days  with  the  most  approved 
modern  forms  of  ballast ;  it  has  demolished  dilapidated  stations 
and  replaced  them  with  hundreds  of  comfortable  buildings ;  it  has 
destroyed  wooden  bridges  by  tens  of  thousands  of  feet  and  rebuilt 
them  with  iron  and  steel ;  it  has  straightened  curves,  levelled 
grades,  purchased  new  locomotives  by  the  hundreds,  new  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  cars  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  In  improving 
these  lines,  Mr.  Harriman,  with  Julius  Kruttschnitt  as  his 
lieutenant,  spent  more  than  $250,000,000. 


Sudden  Cessation  in  Competition. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  Harriman,  Mr.  John  C. 
Stubbs  poured  into  this  efficient  transportation  machine  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  traffic  that  it  handled  in  the  old 
days.  He  entered  every  possible  cranny  of  the  United  States 
for  traffic  which  might  swell  the  treasury  of  the  Harriman  system. 
Hardly  had  Harriman  obtained  possession  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  joined  its  interests  with  those  of  the  Union  Pacific,  when  a 
most  profound  but  significant  calm  settled  down  upon  both 
systems.  For  years,  as  already  described,  in  practically  every 
traffic  centre  of  the  United  States — New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Salt  Lake  City,  Port¬ 
land,  and  San  Francisco — the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  been  energetically  competing.  Now,  suddenly,  the 
battle  lines  disappeared.  In  each  of  these  large  cities  except 
New  York,  where  formerly  there  had  been  two  canvassing  staffs, 
there  now  was  only  one.  Shippers  who  for  years  had  profited 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  hostile  forces  now  saw  both  move  into 
the  same  headquarters.  Instead  of  constantly  receiving  visits 
from  two  competing  agents,  they  were  now  infrequently  visited 
by  one  upon  whose  card  were  the  names  of  both  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  companies. 

Great  was  the  slaughter  that  took  place  among  the  soliciting 
staffs  of  both  corporations.  Mr.  Stubbs  carefully  canvassed  the 
territory,  selecting  in  all  places,  out  of  the  forces  of  both  railroads, 
the  most  useful  men ;  about  half  the  combined  staff  he  kept,  the 
rest  he  remorselessly  “let  out.”  In  many  places  to  which  access 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  solicitation  of  business  absolutely  ceased.  All  over 
the  United  States,  shippers  who  wished  to  get  to  California 
now  came  to  Harriman ;  he  did  not  go  to  them.  In  this  way  he 
not  only  saved  enormous  sums  ii  salaries,  but  eliminated  all 
competition. 
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Harriman  Carves  up  the  Territory. 

Having  established  these  harmonious  relations,  the  whole 
United  States  now  became  Harriman ’s  oyster,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  open.  In  order  clearly  to  understand  what  followed, 
we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  what  was  meant  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  routes.  From  New 
York  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chicago  on  the  other,  both  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  had  directly  competing 
lines  into  California.  With  the  Morgan  line  of  steamships  from 
New  Y"ork  to  New  Orleans,  combined  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Kailroad  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  a  direct  line  from  New  York  to  Pacific  points.  The 
Union  Pacific,  in  combination  with  one  of  the  trunk  lines  from 
New  Y^ork  to  Chicago,  and  still  another  railroad  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  also  had  a  through  and  continuous  line  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  From  Chicago  likewise  the  two  systems 
directly  competed.  Join  together  the  Illinois  Central,  which 
extended  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  Southern  Pacific, 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  and  you  have  the  Southern 
Pacific’s  continuous  line  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Again, 
join  the  Chicago  and  North-western,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Central  Pacific,  and  you  have  the  Union  Pacific’s  line  into  the 
same  territory.  And  when  railroad  men  say  “New  York”  and 
“Chicago”  they  mean  far  more  than  the  particular  places  in 
question.  To  them  these  places  are  not  cities,  but  “gateways.” 
New  York,  for  example,  as  a  traffic  centre,  includes  all  of  New 
York  State,  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  larger  part  of 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia  ;  while  Chicago  comprises  nearly  all  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  That  is,  freight  is  gathered 
up  by  dozens  of  different  lines  throughout  each  of  these  sections 
and  deposited  at  either  of  these  great  gateways,  whence  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Stubbs  now  instructed  his  subordinates  to  prepare  a  table 
showing  how  the  Union- Southern  Pacific  as  a  whole  could  most 
profitably  handle  this  business.  One  of  these  subordinates,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Toll,^  has  recently  described,  on  the  witness-stand,  pre¬ 
cisely  how  the  territory  was  carved  up.  He  was  instructed  to 
study  traffic  and  report  in  what  way  the  Harriman  system  could 
most  profitably  send  business  to  California.  Take  New  York, 
for  example.  Could  the  Harriman  lines  make  most  money  by 
sending  the  freight  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  route  or  by 

(1)  Testimony  of  H.  G.  Toll  in  the  equity  suit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  the  Union  Pacific  Hailroad  Company  et  al.,  page  4851,  given 
at  San  Francisco,  May  10,  1909. 
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way  of  the  Union  Pacific?  Manifestly,  as  Harriman  now  con¬ 
trolled  both  lines,  he  could  divert  business  in  whatever  way  he 
chose;  his  main  consideration,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  interest  or  convenience  of  the  public,  but  the  way  to 
obtain  the  largest  revenue  for  his  system.  According  to  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Toll  prepared  such  a  table,  covering  practically 
every  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and, 
with  these  figures,  Mr.  Stubbs  now  divided  the  field.  He  drew 
a  line  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  thence  to  Cincinnati,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Ohio  River,  to  Cairo.  Henceforth,  Mr.  Stubbs  an¬ 
nounced,  all  traffic  east  and  south  of  this  line  should  go  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Sunset  route.  All  business  west  and 
north  shall  go  to  the  same  points  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
Mr.  Stubbs  forwarded  these  instructions  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
Harriman  lines,  and,  in  all  important  centres,  the  freight  agents 
called  their  active  men  into  solemn  conference  and  informed  them 
of  the  new  disj^nsation. 

Gould  Cut  Off  from  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Harriman  next  cut  off  certain  important  traffic  routes 
which  the  public  had  enjoyed  for  many  years.  In  some  cases  he 
entirely  closed  particular  lines  that  had  hitherto  been  sharp 
competitors ;  in  others  he  minimised  their  usefulness  so  that  they 
have  ceased  to  be  factors  in  transcontinental  business.  At  one 
fell  swoop  the  great  Gould  system  disappeared  as  a  through  high¬ 
way  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Until  1901  both  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Harriman  had  been  dependent  for  their  access  to  San  Francisco 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific  Road,  which  owned  the  line  extending 
from  Ogden  into  California.  This  eight  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
was  really  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Gould  lines  terminated  at  Ogden ;  they  could  send  their 
own  business  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  only  by  using 
this  important  connection.  The  Union  Pacific  likewise  termin¬ 
ated  at  Ogden,  and  could  gain  access  to  the  same  points  only  by 
grace  of  this  same  line. 

One  of  the  impelling  reasons  for  Harriman’s  purchase  of  the 
whole  Southern  Pacific  system  w^as  his  desire  to  get  into  his  own 
hands  this  Ogden-San  Francisco  line.  After  Harriman  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  Mr.  Gould  suddenly  discovered  that  his  railroad, 
which  formerly,  under  traffic  agreements  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  now  ended  abruptly  at  Ogden. 
The  Pacific  ports  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Asiatic  continent,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  had,  so  far  as  the  Gould  system  was  con- 
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corned,  disappeared  entirely  from  the  map.  Hardly  had  the 
change  in  ownership  taken  place  when  the  dreaded  consequences 
followed.  The  business  which  originated  at  San  Francisco,  and 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  had  formerly  divided  at  Ogden  be¬ 
tween  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Gould  lines,  Mr.  Harriman  now 
sent  in  its  entirety  over  the  Union  Pacific.  Shippers  at  Port¬ 
land,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  who  had  used  the  Gould 
route  continuously  for  many  years,  now  found  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  ship  that  way.  Indeed,  in  these  Pacific  cities  the 
solicitation  of  business  by  the  Gould  system  eventually  ceased.^ 


Panama  Route  Dispensed  With. 

Again,  according  to  trustworthy  evidence,  Harriman  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  deteriorate  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  no  longer  figures  in  transcontinental  com¬ 
merce.  Harriman’s  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  Pacific  Mail  and 
thus  controls  the  important  link  extending  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama.  For  freight  that  is  slow  and  non-perishable  this 
water  line  is  just  as  serviceable  as  the  transcontinental  railroads. 
When  Harriman  issued  his  famous  dictum  directing  all  business 
originating  on  the  x\tlantic  seaboard  to  go  to  California  by  way 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  he  apparently  intended  also  to  shut  out  the 
Panama  route.  Its  steamships  used  to  sail  every  week, 
while  now  they  sail  only  once  in  ten  days.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  shipix?rs,  the  service  is  so  bad  and  so  unreliable  that 
even  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  rates  is  no  temptation  to  use 
it.  The  boats  are  old,  and  frequently  spring  leaks;  the  cargoes 
are  damaged  by  w'ater,  goods  are  smashed  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
appear  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  and  the  delays  in  reaching  des¬ 
tination  are  unendurable.  The  Harriman  policy  seems  to  be  to 
eliminate  this  route  for  transcontinental  freight  and  to  use  it 
only  for  Pacific  business.  It  stops  at  eleven  Mexican  and  Central 
American  ports — where  Harriman  has  no  railroads — and  nearly 
all  its  cargoes  are  now  destined  to  these  points.  Its  shipments 
between  New  A'ork  and  San  Francisco  are  growing  smaller  every 
year.  In  1901  49,000  tons  went  this  way  ;  in  1907  this  had  shrunk 
to  15,000.  The  Panama  Canal  Commission  uses  large  quantities 
of  products  from  the  Pacific  coast ;  but,  instead  of  coming  directly 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  these  go  overland  by  the  Harriman 

(1)  This  action  by  Harriman  led  Gould  to  build  his  own  line  from  Ogden  to 
S:m  Francisco — the  Western  Pacific,  which  will  be  opened  to  traffic  this  fall. 
Gould  and  Harriman  a  year  ago,  however,  patched  up  their  difficulties.  One 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  that  the  new 
Gould  line  will  not  be  operated  in  hostility  to  Hairiman. 
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railroads  to  New  York  and  thence  take  a  long  sea  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Colon, 

Other  Competing  Lines  Eliminated. 

Here,  then,  are  two  transcontinental  lines — the  Gould  and  the 
Panama  lines — which  Harriman  barricaded.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
he  did  the  same  thing  everywhere. 

His  obvious  answer  to  those  who  criticised  him  for  abruptly 
closing  traffic  highways  and  making  business  follow  courses 
mapped  out  by  himself  was  that  he  was  avoiding  useless 
duplication  and  using  the  simplest  and  most  economical  route. 
The  practical  result  of  these  operations,  however,  has  been  the 
elimination  of  competition.  Before  any  judgment  can  be  passed 
on  the  Harriman  policy,  therefore,  we  must  know  precisely  how 
this  cessation  of  railroad  rivalry  has  affected  the  public. 

It  can  chiefly  affect  us  in  two  w’ays — in  service  and  the  prices 
charged  for  it.  As  already  described,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
the  Harriman  railroad  lines  do  their  work  expeditiously  and  well. 
Dismissing  this  phase  of  the  question,  therefore,  as  favourable 
to  Harriman,  we  may  pass  to  an  equally  vital  point — the  cost. 

Marked  Increase  in  Rates. 

Only  a  detailed  examination  of  the  prices  charged  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  last  ten  years  can 
properly  answer  this  question.  Such  an  examination  immediately 
discloses  two  facts  :  that  rates  from  Pacific  points  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  almost  identically  the  same  now  as  in  1898,  whereas 
rates  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  have 
been  generally  and  progressively  increased.  In  traffic  moving 
eastward,  that  is,  Harriman  has  not  put  up  his  prices  ;  in  business 
moving  westward  he  has  raised  them  in  a  wholesale  manner. 
The  net  change  in  the  rate  situation,  therefore,  is  clearly  an 
advance. 

Rate  Increases  Between  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 

How  Harriman  has  practically  taken  off  certain  traffic  lines 
has  already  been  described.  The  comparison  of  rates  before  and 
after  taking  off  these  lines  beautifully  illustrates  the  results  of 
eliminating  competition.  Until  Harriman’s  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  there  were  two  competitive  routes  between  Port¬ 
land  and  San  Francisco — that  furnished  by  the  steamship  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  that  by  the  Southern  Pacific’s  rails. 
Harriman,  as  already  described,  has  practically  eliminated  the 
steamships  as  factors  in  transportation.  How  this  change  has 
influenced  freight  charges  the  following  figures  show  : 
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R.ATES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  PORTLAND. 


(cents  per  100  POUNDS.) 


Datk. 

Cl.ASSRS. 

Commodities. 

1 

1 

2 

! 

i  i 

s 

4 

5 

Canned 

Goods. 

Dried 

Fruits. 

Grain.  \ 

Products 

of 

Grain. 

Feb.  10,  1898... 

51 

1  1 

i  41 

31 

26 

18 

15i 

26 

184  1 

154 

July  1,  1908... 

51 

41  1 

41 

41 

28 

28 

1 

41 

20 

i  20 

The  evidences  are,  therefore,  plentiful  enough  that  the 
Harriman  domination  generally  means  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  As  an  explanation,  Mr,  Harriman  declared 
that  oj^erating  expenses  are  greater  now  than  ten  years  ago ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  growing  cost  of  railroad  service  is  only 
another  phase  of  the  era  of  high  prices  in  which  we  are  now 
living.  But  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Union  Pacific  system  has  materially  decreased.  In  1896  the 
Union  Pacific  spent  62  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings  in  operating 
expenses ;  it  now  spends  only  55.  In  1896  its  net  earnings  per 
mile  were  only  $2,896;  now  they  are  $5,962.  As  the  price  of 
transportation  has  gone  up,  the  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  have  increased  accordingly.  The  property  which,  when 
Harriman  became  its  manager,  was  earning  gross  only 
$19,000,000,  is  now  earning  gross  $74,000,000.  The  railroad 
which,  in  1899,  was  paying  no  dividend  upon  its  common  stock, 
is  now  paying  10  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  actual  net 
earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  after  paying  all  operating 
expenses,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  charges,  is  $35,000,000  a 
year,  or  16  per  cent,  upon  its  common  stock. 

Briefly,  then,  Harriman’s  railroad  domination  means  everywhere 
the  elimination  of  competition,  the  curbing  or  the  ruthless  crush¬ 
ing  of  rivals,  the  increased  efficiency  of  management,  the  general 
use  of  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  routes  for  traffic,  and 
consequent  economies  in  many  directions.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  Harriman  had  not  let  the  public  share  in  the 
prosperity  wTth  which  his  system  everywhere  overflows.  In  this 
respect  his  influence  is  an  unquestioned  evil.  Evidently  Harri¬ 
man  has  drawn  from  his  Standard  Oil  alliance  other  things  than 
mere  financial  backing.  For  the  policy  of  that  corporation — 
enormously  increased  savings  through  efficient  management  and 
organisation ,  and  the  appropriation  of  those  savings  exclusively  by 
the  stockholders — is  also  the  policy  of  the  Harriman  railroads. 

Burton  J.  Hendrick. 
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The  Conservatives  believe  in  money ;  the  Liberals  believe  in 
brains.  The  result  of  these  creeds  is  reflected  more  strongly 
than  ever  in  the  composition  of  the  two  parties  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons — I  do  not  mean  in  their  numbers,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  General  Election,  but  in  their  comparative 
calibre.  Collectively,  the  present  Government  is  the  weakest  of 
modern  times ;  individually  it  is  the  strongest.  It  is  not  only  in 
its  first  line,  the  Cabinet,  that  the  Government  is  strong — thougli 
no  Cabinet  that  I  can  remember  has  had  two  young  men  in 
training  for  the  leadership  of  equal  calibre  with  Mr.  Tdoyd- 
George  and  Mr.  Churchill.  The  distinctive  strength  of  ^Nlr. 
Asquith’s  Ministry  lies  rather  in  its  second  line.  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel,  Mr.  Masterman,  Mr.  Runciman,  Colonel  Seely,  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  constitute  an  unusual 
reserve  of  Parliamentary  ability.  I  read  in  the  magazines,  and 
hear  in  conversation,  a  great  many  severe  things  about  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Unionist  Party,  which  are,  unfortunately,  true. 
Far  worse  than  the  truth  of  these  anonymous  strictures  is  the 
fact  that,  if  there  were  an  election  to-morrow,  and  if  a  Con¬ 
servative  majority  were  returned,  there  is  little  prospect  of  this 
intellectual  deficiency  being  made  good,  as  anyone  conversant 
with  the  list  of  Unionist  candidates  would  admit.  This  compara¬ 
tive  mental  inferiority  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  surprising.  My  w'onder  is  that  the  average 
level  of  intelligence  is  as  high  as  it  is,  seeing  from  what  a  very 
limited  class  candidates  are  permitted  to  be  chosen.  Putting 
aside  the  lawyers,  the  only  class  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
are  allowed,  or  rather  encouraged,  to  pursue  their  own  business 
concurrently  with  the  prizes  of  public  life,  the  number  of  men, 
particularly  of  young  men,  who  can  fulfil  the  qualifications  of  a 
Conservative  member  or  candidate  must  be  very  small.  I  do 
not  propose  to  count  the  cost  of  elections,  because  it  is  the  same 
for  both  sides,  and  because,  in  the  excitement  of  a  General 
Election,  help  is  not  infrequently  obtained  from  friends,  relatives, 
and  central  funds.  It  is  the  annual  toll  levied  upon  Conservative 
members  and  candidates  which  so  effectively  limits  the  choice  of 
men.  Taking  the  mean  between  the  cheapest  borough  and  the 
dearest  county,  I  shall  not  exaggerate  if  I  put  the  average  annual 
cost  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  consequently  of  an  attempt  to 
secure  one,  at  T700  a  year.  How  many  men  are  there  w’ho  can 
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afford  to  pay  X'700  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  up  at 
least  nine  hours  a  day  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  for  the 
honour  and  excitement — and  the  business  is  both  honourable  and 
exciting — of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons?  I  know  the 
delusiveness  of  an  average.  There  are  some  Conservative  mem¬ 
bers  and  candidates  who  spend  a  good  deal  less  than  ^700  a  year, 
and  some  who  spend  more.  Take  the  figure  d£500  as  the  mean, 
and  it  is  a  toll  beyond  the  capacity  of  all  but  a  very  few.  There 
are  a  good  many  men  who  can  give  the  time,  but  who  cannot 
give  the  money.  There  is  a  smaller  class  who  can  give  the  money, 
but  who  cannot  or  will  not  give  the  time.  Those  who  can  and 
will  give  both  the  time  and  the  money  are  an  exceedingly  small 
class — not  as  compared  wdth  the  number  of  constituencies,  but 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  educated  and  able  men  in  the 
nation.  For  there  is  always  a  supply  of  merely  monied  candidates 
on  the  Conservative  side;  the  point  is  that  they  are  not  always, 
or,  rather,  rarely,  of  a  kind  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “Talents  naturally 
gravitate  to  J acobinism ,”  said  Burke  ;  and  by  one  of  those  com- 
pensatory  arrangements  of  Providence  by  which  the  world  is 
made  endurable,  the  inheritor  of  wealth  is  seldom  endowed  with 
brains.  If  the  wealth  is  acquired,  its  acquisition  demands  time, 
and  a  kind  of  intellect,  which  is  antipodean  to  the  rhetorical 
ability  and  breadth  of  view  necessary  to  success  in  politics. 

The  blame  for  this  state  of  things  does  not  lie  with  the  central 
office  or  the  Chief  Whip,  wdiose  business  it  is  to  supply  the  article 
demanded  by  the  constituencies,  or  rather  by  the  small  groups  of 
active  politicians  in  the  constituencies,  who  invite  and  select 
candidates.  There  is  a  certain  county,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
London,  where  all  the  divisions  (leaving  the  last  election  out  of 
the  reckoning)  are  perfectly  safe  Conservative  seats.  In  none  of 
them  will  the  Conservative  Association  even  consider  the  name 
of  a  candidate  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  spend  Tl,000  a 
year.  The  plain  and  painful  truth  is  that  at  the  door  of  the 
Conservative  Association,  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  con¬ 
stituencies,  there  stands  a  knot  of  men,  with  outstretched  hands, 
crying,  “It’s  your  money  we  want!”  Whenever  a  new  man 
appears  in  Conservative  circles,  the  first  question  asked  is  not 
“What  has  ho  done,  or  written,  or  said?”  but  “What  is  his 
income?”  Some  years  ago  the  Conservative  Association  in  a 
metropolitan  constituency  invited  two  gentlemen  to  address  its 
members  on  the  same  evening  for  the  purpose  of  selection.  One 
was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  an  accomplished  orator,  a  witty  man 
of  the  world.  The  other  was  a  milliner,  without  an  aspirate  or 
a  political  idea.  The  milliner  was  chosen  ;  and  I  leave  the  reader 
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to  imagine  what  intrigues  preceded  the  meeting.  There  is  no 
hope  of  restoring  efficiency  to  the  Tory  Party  in  Parliament 
until  the  local  managers  take  a  different  view  of  their  duty  to 
the  electors,  for  whom  they  act.  The  absurdity  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  small  number  of  electors  who  can  touch  the  subscriptions 
of  the  most  lavish  member  or  candidate.  At  the  outside  not 
more  than  a  hundred  or  two  of  the  electors  can  ever  “see  the 
colour  of  his  money.”  It  is  a  pitiful,  sneaking,  half-hearted  cor¬ 
ruption.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  old  plan  of  buying 
votes  at  a  sovereign  a  head  :  everybody  gets  something.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  for  a  system  by  which  the  member  is 
harassed  and  sometimes  crippled,  while  only  a  very  few  are 
benefited. 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  all  this  undeveloped  land  on  the 
Conservative  estate?  Where  are  these  undiscovered  Hampdens, 
whose  noble  rage  is  repressed  by  penury?  If  anyone  doubts  my 
proposition  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  untapped  talent  in  the  Tory 
Party,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  Conservative  intellect  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  think  that  a  Radical  would  deny  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  nation  are  Conservative. 
Take  the  squires,  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  engineers,  mer¬ 
chants,  financiers,  authors,  artists,  journalists,  professors,  and 
men  of  science — will  anyone  deny  that  75  per  cent,  of  these 
people  are  Conservatives?  Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is  Conservative,  and  of  that  fourth  it  is 
doubtful  if  10  per  cent,  can  be  described  as  men  of  real  political 
ability.  The  Tory  talent  is  in  the  nation,  right  enough;  it  is 
undeveloped,  because  the  present  system  prevents  its  development. 

On  reflection,  I  think  I  was  unjust  to  the  local  wire-pullers 
just  now  in  laying  all  the  blame  on  their  shoulders  :  for  the  idea 
pervades  the  upper  regions  of  the  Tory  Party  that  politics  always 
have  been,  and  always  ought  to  be,  a  career  reserved  for  the 
amusement  of  the  well-born  and  the  wealthy.  Only  the  other 
day  a  new  Tory  baronet  said  to  me  in  the  club,  sadly  shaking 
his  head,  “I  am  afraid,  it  is  too  true  that  some  of  our  front-bench 
men  are  not  indifferent  to  the  salaries  of  office.”  He  need  not 
have  sighed  or  wagged  his  head  :  very  few  of  them  do  care  about 
their  future  salaries ;  it  would  be  better  if  they  did.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  pre-reform  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Nabobs  (historic  prototypes  of  our  Kaffir 
magnates),  the  war  contractors,  and  the  loan-mongers,  openly 
bought  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons — which  were,  indeed, 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  daily  papers.  Cobbett  quotes  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  21st,  1807  : 
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“A  certain  great  assembly. — Fourteen  hundred  guineas  per  annum 
will  be  given  for  a  Seat  in  the  above  Assembly. — Letters  addressed 
to  C.B.,  Turk’s  Head  Coffee-house,  opposite  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  will  be  immediately  attended  to.”  But  to  the  argument 
that  politics  ought  to  be  a  close  preserve  for  aristocrats  and  pluto¬ 
crats,  I  have  a  three-fold  answer.  1.  In  the  old  days  Whigs  and 
Tories  played  the  same  game  under  the  same  rules.  To-day  my 
complaint  is  that  the  Devil  has  not  only  all  the  best  tunes,  but 
all  the  best  singers.  That  is  because  the  Liberal  Party  managers 
not  only  find  seats  for  clever  men,  but  put  them  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  asking  them  to  produce  their  banker’s  pass-books. 
2.  In  the  pre-reform  days  there  were  a  certain  number  of  nomina¬ 
tion  or  pocket-boroughs  reserved  and  used  for  the  introduction 
of  able  men  into  Parliament.  With  the  exception  of  Perceval 
and  Tierney,  the  first  of  whom  was  returned  for  Northampton 
and  the  second  for  Southwark,  all  the  first-rate  statesmen  of  the 
Georgian  and  early  Victorian  periods,  on  both  sides,  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  public  life  by  means  of  pocket-boroughs.  The  two  Pitts, 
Fox,  Canning,  Brougham,  Peel,  Palmerston,  Macaulay,  Lowe, 
and  Gladstone  entered  the  House  of  Commons  through  the 
narrow  wicket  of  a  pocket-borough.  Canning  has  told  us  how 
he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  at  twenty -two,  and  an  Under¬ 
secretary  at  twenty-five.  He  left  Christchurch  with  a  doubtful 
£300  a  year,  and  was  immediately  invited  to  call  on  Mr.  Pitt  in 
Downing  Street.  The  great  Minister,  with  one  of  his  stately 
bows,  expressed  how  honoured  he  felt  by  the  political  confidence 
which  Mr.  Canning  had  been  good  enough  to  express — the  young 
rascal  had  w’ritten  him  a  letter — and  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
make  it  his  first  care,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  to  provide 
Mr.  Canning  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “free  of  all 
expense.”  Fancy  a  President  of  the  Union  being  sent  for  by 
Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Balfour  to  be  told  that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  make  it  his  first  care  to  supply  him  with  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  free  of  expense  !  Nor  were  the  Whigs  less  keen  in  spotting 
and  securing  recruits.  Did  a  young  man  make  an  eloquent  speech 
at  a  tavern  dinner  or  a  debating  society,  or  write  a  brilliant 
article  in  a  review,  or  deliver  a  clever  lecture  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Hall,  Lord  Holland  was  sent  off  posthaste  by  “my  lady  ”  to  find 
out  where  he  lived,  and  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  If  his  talk 
passed  muster.  Lord  Lansdowne  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  told 
to  find  him  a  seat.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  corruption 
of  the  aristocratic  regime,  it  kept  up  the  supply  of  great  states¬ 
men,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  our  present  system  of 
selecting  animated  cheque-books  as  candidates.  This  brings  me 
to  my  third  answer  to  the  Tory  creed,  that  “adventurers”  must 
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be  kept  out,  and  politics  reserved  for  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
£5,000  a  year.  3.  Politics  have  ceased  to  be  a  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment,  and  have  become  a  serious  business,  calling  for  special 
powers  of  endurance  and  expression.  It  was  very  well  for  the 
rosy-cheeked  Tory  squires  to  sit  behind  Pitt  and  Peel  and  bellow 
applause  :  it  was  all  they  were  expected  to  do  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  while  in  their  constituencies,  if  they  attended  quarter 
sessions,  an  annual  race-meeting,  and  occasionally  a  farmer’s 
ordinary,  their  duty  was  done.  The  modern  member  or  candidate 
is  a  sort  of  sublimated  national-school  teacher  :  he  is  called  upon 
to  fulfil  an  arduous  educational  function.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  it  is  very  important  that  the  Conservative  Party  should  not 
be  out-argued  as  w'ell  as  out-voted,  because  public  opinion  is 
educated  by  the  debates  as  commented  on  by  the  Press.  The 
art  of  expression ,  vulgarly  called  “  the  gift  of  the  gab ,”  is  essential 
for  this  busines  of  teaching.  But  the  cheque-book  system  does 
not  tend  to  produce  competent  political  teachers,  as  anyone  may 
prove  to  himself  by  asking.  What  progress  w'ould  the  question  of 
Tariff  Reform  have  made  in  the  country  if  the  teaching  had  been 
left  to  the  Unionist  members  of  the  present  Parliament?  The 
Tariff  Reform  Commission,  the  Unionist  Press — particularly  the 
Morning  Post — and  Lord  Milner  have  done  an  amount  of  educa¬ 
tional  work,  and  exercised  an  influence  on  public  opinion  which 
are  without  a  parallel  in  my  recollection.  But  of  the  Conservative 
members  of  Parliament,  only  two  have  made  speeches  on  Tariff 
Reform  of  real  didactic  value,  namely,  Mr.  Walter  Long  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  To  such  a  pass  has  the  great  Tory  Party  been 
brought  by  the  cheque-book  system  ;  to  such  a  depth  of  intellectual 
poverty  has  the  party  of  Bolingbroke  and  Beaconsfield  been  re¬ 
duced  by  the  election  of  members  because  they  have  £5,000  a 
year.  The  constituencies  attained  their  present  dimensions  in 
1885.  Since  that  date,  during  these  twenty-four  years,  how  many 
men  of  first-class  political  calibre  have  been  thrown  up  on  the 
Conservative  side? 

I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  mere  railing  at  the  power  of  money— 
an  old,  old  story.  It  looks  like  it,  but  it  is  not.  I  rejoice  at  the 
power  of  money  in  politics,  because  it  is  an  advantage  which  the 
Conservative  Party  will  keep,  w’hen  brains  are  more  equally 
divided  than  at  present.  What  I  deplore  is  that  the  Conservatives 
will  not  use  their  enormous  money-power  in  a  scientific  manner. 
At  present  they  do  not  use  their  power  at  all.  They  allow  some 
six  hundred  gentlemen  to  be  selected  by  the  methods  indicated 
above  for  as  many  constituencies,  and  then  they  say  to  them  : 
“Now  fight  our  battle ;  w'e  wdll  applaud  you  if  you  win ;  we  will 
even  vote  for  you  if  the  day  be  fine,  and  we  have  nothing  else 
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to  do.  But  don’t  bother  us  for  money  or  to  canvass.  You  want 
to  get  into  Parliament  for  your  own  advantage.  You  must  pay 
for  it.”  It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  point  of  idiocy  the 
Conservatives  carry  this  attitude.  A  friend  of  mine  is  candidate 
for  a  constituency  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  richest  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  residential  quarter,  but  it  contains  the 
factories,  warehouses,  and  offices  of  some  of  the  richest  firms  and 
companies  in  London.  My  friend  cannot  get  a  subscription  of 
i'lO  towards  the  cost  of  registration,  the  partners  and  managers 
telling  him  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  company  to  subscribe 
to  a  political  party.  Another  gentleman  whom  I  know  is  the 
ground  landlord  of  a  poor  district,  from  which  he  draws  a  very 
large  income.  On  being  asked  to  take  some  interest  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Association,  he  replied  that  his  agent  advised  him  not 
to  meddle  in  party  politics.  The  Conservative  Association  of  the 
City  of  London  recently  passed  a  resolution  that  they  would  assist 
the  adjacent  constituencies,  which  are  all  poor,  in  every  way 
except  by  money.  O  simple,  or  stingy.  City  Conservatives!  In 
what  other  way  do  you  suppose  that  you  can  assist  your  neigh¬ 
bours  except  by  money?  Modern  electioneering  is  an  affair  of 
advertising  and  canvassing ;  and  advertisement  and  canvassing 
are  merely  a  question  of  money.  In  his  very  interesting  book 
on  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  a  philosophic 
Eadical,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  aided  by  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  writes  the  following  passage  :  “But  if 
the  rich  people  in  any  modern  State  thought  it  worth  their  while , 
in  order  to  secure  a  tariff  or  legalise  a  trust,  or  oppose  a  con¬ 
fiscatory  tax,  to  subscribe  a  third  of  their  income  to  a  political 
fund,  no  Corrupt  Practices  Act  yet  invented  would  prevent  them 
from  spending  it.  If  they  did  so,  there  is  so  much  skill  to  be 
bought,  and  the  art  of  using  skill  for  the  production  of  emotion 
and  opinion  has  so  advanced  that  the  whole  conditions  of  political 
contests  wwild  be  changed  for  the  future.  No  existing  party, 
unless  it  enormously  increased  its  own  fund  or  discovered  some 
other  new  source  of  political  strength,  would  have  any  chance  of 
permanent  success.”  I  wish  that  my  Conservative  friends  would 
ponder  on  the  tremendous  significance  of  these  words,  written 
by  a  thoughtful  Radical.  A  third  of  the  income  of  the  rich  !  Why, 
a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  even  a  thousandth  of  the  income  which 
pays  tax  would  produce  an  election  fund  with  which  the  country 
could  be  sw’ept.  I  take  it  that  the  entire  income-tax-paying  class, 
or  nine-tenths  of  it,  is,  or  shortly  will  be,  opposed  to  the  Radical 
Party.  The  aggregate  income  which  paid  tax  was  last  year 
£1,000,000,000,  a  thousandth  part  of  which  is  £1,000,000.  If 
every  man  and  woman  with  £1,000  a  year  subscribed  £1,  and 
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every  man  and  woman  with  £'500  a  year  subscribed  10s.,  and 
every  man  and  woman  with  £250  a  year  subscribed  5s. ,  a  central 
political  fund  of  £1,000,000  would  be  put  up,  which  would  allow 
of  £1,500  being  spent  in  six  hundred  constituencies,  beyond  and 
apart  from  the  candidate’s  expenditure.  I  think  that  Mr.  Hughes, 
or  any  other  expert,  will  tell  us  that  £1,500  a  year  spent  in 
advertising,  canvassing,  and  organisation  over  and  above  the 
candidate’s  expenditure,  in  six  hundred  districts,  would  sweep 
the  board.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  keeping  the  expenditure  apart  from 
and  unconnected  with  the  candidate  or  the  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  necessary,  for  instance,  for  some  private 
individuals  to  form  a  body  called,  say,  the  Paddington  Pioneers, 
who  should  work,  not  for  Mr.  Harris,  or  even  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party,  but  for,  say,  the  Protection  of  Property,  or  the 
income-tax-payers,  or  fiscal  reform.  The  Tariff  Eeform  League 
is  the  kind  of  organisation  that  might  collect  and  spend  the  fund 
without  breaking  the  law.  All  that,  however,  is  an  affair  of 
machinery  and  legal  advice  on  the  question  of  agency.  The  far 
greater  difficulty  would  be  to  persuade  the  Conservatives  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  it  was  worth  their  while  to  subscribe  the  few 
shillings  or  pounds,  for  even  if  we  reckon  that  only  two-thirds  of 
the  income-tax-payers  are  Conservatives,  the  subscriptions  would 
be  very  small.  If  the  Conservatives  could  only  be  coaxed  into 
making  the  most  infinitesimal  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  their  own 
preservation,  and  if  men  could  be  found  to  start  and  collect  the 
subscriptions,  the  whole  aspect  of  politics  might  be  changed  : 
men  with  brains  might  be  elected  to  sit  for  Conservative  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  the  Conservatives  might  save  their  interests  by 
their  own  exertions  intead  of  frantically  imploring  the  Peers  to 
do  so.  Money  and  brains  would  then  join  forces,  and  together 
they  are  irresistible. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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“MACBETH”  AT  SAINT-WANDKILLR. 

I. 


Each  year,  I  reviewed  my  dream  in  the  great  halls  and  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey,  without  as  yet  caring  to  bring  it  to  accom¬ 
plishment.  We  all  of  us  have  beautiful  visions  of  this  kind,  which 
we  keep  in  our  minds  as  superfluous  ornaments  :  we  look  at  them, 
we  love  them  and  ask  no  more  of  them.  But  circumstances, 
which  are  hostile,  as  a  rule,  to  dreams,  created  them  at  Saint- 
Wandrille.  The  material  things  were  there,  imperious,  masterful ; 
they  waited,  they  called  for  my  reply  with  such  force  that,  had 
I  yielded  to  fear,  to  doubt,  to  any  of  the  influences  that  always 
dog  action’s  footsteps,  I  should  have  thought  that  I  was  dis¬ 
obeying  a  decree  of  fate. 

“This  Abbey  of  Saint- Wandrille,”  says  M.  Abel  Bonnard,  “is 
an  almost  fabulous  abode.  Standing  not  far  from  Caudebec,  near 
a  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  forests,  it  combines  in  an  enchanted 
medley  every  style  and  every  century,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  :  a  decorative  Renascence  entrance-gate  ;  a  fourteenth- 
century  church,  with  its  shattered  pillars  on  the  grass,  its  broken 
arches  outlined  against  space,  its  empty  windows  that  contain 
only  the  blue  of  the  sky  without,  its  stones  surrounded  and  recap¬ 
tured  by  nature,  its  worn  centre-bits  where  the  sculptured  is 
overgrown  by  the  natural  ivy,  its  huge  clusters  of  columns  that 
seem  to  turn  into  clumps  of  trees.  Beside  the  church  stand 
fifteenth-century  cloisters,  with  their  warm  and  florid  architec¬ 
ture,  their  stones  streaked  and  spotted  with  every  kind  of  moss, 
bitten  into  and  stained  by  every  sort  of  lichen.  On  all  sides  are 
prone  statues,  busts  deformed  by  the  damp,  keystones  lying  on 
the  grass,  old  doors  blocked  up  by  leafy  shrubs.  There  are  also 
gardens  with  great  clipped  yews,  tall  seventeenth-century  door¬ 
ways,  buildings  of  the  same  period,  pompous  and  worldly;  and, 
under  the  old  bulging  roofs,  a  chapter-room,  a  chapel,  an  endless 
array  of  deserted  cells,  a  maze  of  silent  passages  and  rooms  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  with  their  wooden  wainscotings.  Lastly, 
mightier  than  all,  there  is  the  great  twelfth-century  refectory, 
with  its  barbaric  spaciousness,  its  arches  fixed  in  the  walls,  its 
silence,  in  which  the  least  sound  becomes  solemn,  its  gloom,  in 
which  the  least  ray  of  light  becomes  important. 

“Nor  do  any  of  these  things  clash  when  seen  together  at  Saint- 
Wandrille.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  periods  and  all  the  styles  are 
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here  reconciled  under  the  master  authority  of  Time,  as  are  the 
musicians  under  that  of  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra.” 

It  was  impossible  to  live  in  this  immense  and  strangely  diverse 
frame  without  thinking  of  the  picture  which  it  might  comprise. 
The  rich  setting  was  bound  to  suggest  both  scenes  and  scenery. 
On  the  stage,  the  actors  breathe  and  throb  amid  painted  trees 
and  canvas  walls ;  they  lean  against  columns  that  yield  beneath 
their  weight ;  they  tread  boards  that  do  not  reveal  the 
rhythm,  the  expression  of  their  footsteps.  On  the  stage, 
everything  betrays  us  ;  the  door-posts  shake  when  a  door 
is  opened  or  shut ;  the  window  gives  no  sense  of  space ;  the 
staircase ,  having  no  perspective ,  hampers  our  movements ;  our 
life  fades  away  in  the  measure  as  we  retire  from  the  footlights. 

Nor  do  w'e  more  highly  prize  those  open-air  stages  which  favour 
the  woodland  scenes,  but  which  doom  the  intimacy,  dissipate  the 
thought,  destroy  the  very  soul  of  the  tragedy. 

Given  marvellously  appropriate  surroundings,  why  not  attempt 
to  make  each  scene  live  in  the  very  place  wdiich  it  occupied  in  the 
poet’s  fancy?  A  certain  phrase  which,  in  his  imagination,  rang 
out  under  the  vault  of  heaven  must  needs  suffer  when  it  strays 
into  the  upper  mechanism  of  a  theatre.  Another,  of  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  sorrowful  character,  requiring  to  be  murmured  from 
heart  to  heart ,  must  inevitably  be  lost  when  uttered  with  sufficient 
violence  to  reach  the  last  rows  of  the  crowd  awaiting  it.  And  the 
pauses !  Those  silent  pauses  wherein  we  find  the  whole  outline 
of  human  feeling  ;  those  mysterious  lines  which  the  heart  and  the 
brain  create  in  the  midst  of  the  poem  and  through  which  the  life 
of  the  drama  runs  even  as  the  blood  runs  through  the  veins  of  the 
body  :  those  precious  silences  lose  their  true  quality  on  the  stage. 
And  this  constant  injury  to  truth  and  reality  is  one  of  the  artist’s 
chief  sufferings. 

II. 

Here,  at  Saint-Wandrille,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
terraces,  leading  into  and  following  upon  one  another  in  absolute 
variety,  allowed  one  to  employ  them  as  a  wonderful  set  of  scenes, 
admirably  great,  majestic  and  of  singular  solidity.  Therefore  one 
had  to  move  towards  them,  seeing  that  they  were  motionless. 
One  had  also  to  find  the  immense  drama  “which  would  fill  those 
ancient  halls  even  as  liquid  bronze  fills  the  casting-mould,”  the 
drama  whose  scenes  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  scenery  in  a 
sufficiently  logical  sequence  to  permit  the  audience  to  change  their 
places  easily  and  seldom.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  drawbacks  of  this  moving  from  one  place  to  another ;  it 
was  suggested,  above  all,  that  the  atmosphere,  that  mysterious  air 
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which  is  gradually  evolved  from  the  communion  betw’een  the 
stage  and  the  house,  the  air  in  which  sympathy  flourishes  and 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  :  it  was  constantly  suggested  that, 
through  the  moving  of  the  spectators,  this  mysterious  atmosphere 
would  never  be  able  to  condense  around  the  scenes.  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  place  of  performance  must  have 
imagined  long  walks  and  other  difficulties  that  were  carefully 
avoided ;  for  the  spectators  at  no  time  had  more  than  a  few  steps 
to  take  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another  and  often  moved  about 
much  less  than  they  do  for  their  own  pleasure  when  they  visit 
the  crush-room  of  a  theatre  between  the  acts.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  this  innovation.  The 
real  problem  lay  elsewhere,  in  the  conflict  of  ideas  that  might 
arise  from  reality  taking  the  place  of  illusion ;  and  this  problem 
was  not  to  be  solved  until  the  evening  of  the  performance  itself. 

III. 

Chance  placed  in  my  hands  last  summer,  at  Saint-Wandrille, 
Francois  Victor-Hugo’s  translation  of  Macbeth,  a  rough,  but,  it 
seems,  a  faithful  translation.  I  read  the  play  as  I  strolled  through 
the  cloisters,  the  ruins  and  the  great  deserted  rooms;  and, 
little  by  little,  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  the  images  created  in 
my  mind  by  the  great  poet  were  living  on  every  side  of  me.  .  .  . 

My  eyes,  drunk  with  delight,  moved  to  and  fro  between  the 
book  and  the  surrounding  things,  between  Shakspeare  and  Saint- 
Wandrille  ;  and  each  question  received  its  significant  and  decisive 
reply. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  emotions  of  that  day.  Between  the 
pages  of  the  little  volume  which  I  clasped  in  my  hands  slept  a 
command.  Suddenly,  on  this  fair  summer’s  day,  it  springs  into 
existence,  guides  my  footsteps,  enlightens  my  will  and  obliges 
me  to  move  from  room  to  room,  from  the  cloisters  to  the  garden, 
from  the  terraces  to  the  ruins,  from  the  chapel  to  the  refectory. 
1  hurry  along,  following  the  scenes  that  shift  before  my  mind’s 
eye.  Here  is  the  spot  in  the  park,  wild,  neglected,  interspersed 
with  heath  and  bracken,  where  the  witches  dance.  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  will  arrive  over  there ,  from  across  the  plain ;  before  we 
see  them ,  we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  the  neighing 
of  their  mounts ;  they  will  alight  to  question  the  bearded  crones 
with  the  choppy  fingers  and  the  skinny  lips;  and,  after  the 
prophecy,  they  wull  draw  closer,  they  will  come  so  near  the  spec¬ 
tators  as  to  be  able  to  whisper  their  secret;  and  Macbeth,  now 
alone,  Macbeth,  already  caught  in  the  toils  of  his  ambition,  will 
think  his  horrible  dream  aloud. 
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But  1  cross  the  room  from  which  1  have  just  watched  this  first 
scene  ;  and  Lady  Macbeth  stands  before  me.  She  holds  the  letter 
of  which  she  already  knows  the  contents ;  she  is  lit  up  with  joy ; 
even  now  she  is  wholly  obsessed  by  the  idea  which  holds  her  and 
which  will  not  leave  her  before  the  last  moment  has  come.  We 
saw  the  man  debating,  resisting  and  struggling,  but  in  the  weaker 
woman  the  thought  encountered  no  obstacle.  .  .  . 

A  sound  of  voices  in  the  court  within ;  spurs  ring  against  the 
flagstones ;  and  the  hero  enters.  Lady  Macbeth  has  thrown  her¬ 
self  into  his  arms,  the  door  closes  upon  them,  they  hold  each  other 
in  a  long  embrace,  they  are  alone,  they  are  at  home,  the  massive 
walls  will  not  betray  them,  the  great  secret  that  eats  into  their 
brain  quivers  in  their  kiss,  is  about  to  escape  from  their  lips,  in 
one  breath  of  love  and  anguish  ;  and  I  tremble  as  I  think  of  those 
who  will  be  there,  captives  of  the  same  silence,  bound  as  it  were 
despite  themselves  in  the  infernal  web  which  ambition  weaves 
between  those  tw’o  primitive  souls. 

“Duncan  comes  here  to-night,”  says  Macbeth. 

At  the  little  tremor  produced  by  these  words  which  come  docile 
to  his  thought.  Lady  Macbeth  raises  her  head.  In  a  dead  voice, 
intended  merely  to  dispel  the  silence,  she  makes  rejoinder  ; 

“And  when  goes  hence?” 

The  Thane  of  Glamis  will  not  speak  at  once.  He  knows  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  when  the  secret,  brutally  broken  by  his 
dauntless  wife,  and  all  fears  and  all  doubts  will  burst  into 
shivers  around  him;  he  draws  a  long  bn'ath,  as  though  he  would 
retain  the  last  few  seconds  of  a  freedom  soon  to  be  snatched  from 
him  ;  and,  slowly,  heavily,  he  replies  : 

“To-morrow — as  he  purposes.” 

“O,  never  shall  sun  that  morrow  see  !  ” 

Lady  Macbeth’s  great  cry  has  rent  the  silence,  torn  hypocrisy 
asunder ;  and ,  like  a  dazzling  light  poured  into  the  darkness  of 
their  souls,  the  truth  shows  them  to  us  naked,  shaking  and 
trembling,  welded  into  one  by  fear,  love  and  ambition  ! 

A  trumpet  sounds  in  the  distance.  It  is  the  death -knell  of  the 
unhappy  Duncan. 

We  are  now  on  the  terrace  of  Saint- Wandrille,  or  rather  on  the 
terrace  of  Macbeth’s  castle  of  Inverness ;  for  by  this  time  the  real 
performance  has  joined  hands  with  my  dream  and  the  two  are 
blended  in  my  thought.  Seen  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
torches  strew  stars  in  the  forest  :  one  guesses  the  presence  of  a 
cavalcade  descending  the  hill-side.  Tjady  Macbeth  stands  motion¬ 
less  on  the  threshold.  And  this  wait,  made  tenfold  as  vivid  by 
reality,  becomes  a  formidable  thing. 
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The  sound  of  the  horses’  hoofs  approaches,  the  flames  of  the 
torches  come  slowly  down  the  hill.  The  shouts  of  the  clansmen 
grow  more  distinct.  That  simple  event,  the  meeting  of  two 
human  beings,  is  about  to  take  place ;  here  it  assumes  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  I  think  of  the  vision  which  great  Shakspeare  can 
have  had  when  he  wrote  this  scene.  Could  the  sight  that  he 
beheld  in  the  splendour  of  his  imagination  exceed  the  extraordinary 
picture  that  now  rivets  me  to  the  entrance-gate  of  Saint-Wan- 
drille  ?  Did  he  dream  of  a  collaboration  more  infinite  than  that  of 
the  night,  the  cold  night  that  makes  the  metal  of  the  voices  ring, 
the  threatening  night  that  speaks  in  the  cry  of  the  owls  and  of  all 
the  mysterious  denizens  of  the  woods,  the  immense  night  that 
magnifies  the  rhythm  of  his  thought? 

lint  here  comes  the  procession  emerging  from  the  forest.  It  is 
now  marching  over  the  grass,  towards  the  river  which  bounds  the 
court-yard  beyond  the  three  great  abbey-buildings.  The  king 
crosses  the  bridge.  The  breath  of  the  spring  shrouds  him  in  a 
mist;  and,  as  he  is  surrounded  by  light,  the  swallow's,  misled  by 
this  false  glow,  dart  from  their  nests  and  whirl  round  the  court, 
uttering  anxious  cries ;  a  bat  flits  across  my  brow ;  a  dog  bays  in 
the  distance ;  the  bell  of  the  neighbouring  church  slowly  tells  its 
nine  strokes. 

Ijady  Macbeth  has  w'elcomed  Duncan  in  strained  words.  She 
now  keeps  silence  ;  and,  w'hile  he  climbs  the  steps  of  the  teirace, 
I  thank  the  accident  which  allows  me  to  kneel  during  one  of  the 
fairest  moments  of  my  artistic  life. 

The  next  scene  passes  in  the  same  setting.  The  spectators 
remain  at  the  windows  of  the  court-yard.  As  soon  as  Duncan 
enters  the  castle,  the  banquet  begins  :  music  is  heard  wdthin  the 
rooms ;  and  the  tall  stained  windows  cast  rays  of  precious  colours 
outside.  Then  Macbeth  steals  into  the  court  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
breathes  his  doubts,  casts  an  anxious  eye  at  the  lighted  windows, 
fears  lest  a  traitor  should  be  spying  him ,  leans  on  the  coping  of  a 
well ,  toys  carelessly  with  his  knife  ;  and  w’e  hear  the  sound  of  the 
Idade  against  the  stone.  But  Lady  Macbeth  appears,  always 
unchanged,  always  possessed  by  the  idea  :  her  voice  is  the  same, 
her  gestures,  her  looks;  her  whole  life  is  contracted  by  a  fixed 
determination.  In  her  are  seen  clearly  the  irresistible  strength 
and  the  infinite  smallness  of  certainty.  The  compact  is  concluded. 

The  following  scenes,  those  bearing  upon  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  take  place  in  one  spot,  the  great  hall,  high  as  a  church- 
nave,  which  was  once  the  monks’  refectory.  This  hall,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  abbey,  leads  into  most  of  the  rooms, 
several  of  w'hich  must  be  crossed  to  reach  the  king’s  chamber. 
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Therefore,  when  the  murder  is  discovered,  footsteps,  shouts,  cries 
of  distress  wdll  echo  from  vault  to  vault,  from  gallery  to  gallery, 
before  the  spectators  become  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

IV. 

On  the  day  of  the  discovery,  1  continued  my  w'alk  not  wholly 
without  dread ;  for  I  constantly  feared  lest  some  invincible 
obstacle  might  arise  that  should  destroy  everything.  to  the 

end,  the  scenes  unfolded  themselves  in  the  same  perfect  order 
and  harmony.  The  banquet,  the  apparitions,  the  spectres.  Lady 
Macbeth’s  sleep-walking  scene  :  everything  seemed  possible ;  and 
1  could  not  take  my  till  of  realising  the  perfect  concord  that 
reigned  between  the  site  and  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  in  which 
nature,  the  woods,  the  waters,  the  plants,  the  animals  and  the 
mysterious  forces  of  life  play  a  preponderating  part  and  form  a 
chorus  that  surpasses  in  horror  and  intensity  the  chorus  of  the 
.dilschylean  furies.  I  even  found  curious  links  between  the  blood¬ 
stained  tragedy  and  the  monkish  peace  of  the  abbey,  in 
which  the  story  of  Saint-Wandrille  slumbers,  superb,  dramatic, 
enthralling,  as  in  an  eyry  of  religious  feudalism. 

With  its  overpowering  silence,  its  enormous  walls,  the  top  of 
which  still  shows  traces  of  a  round  walk,  its  subterranean  pas¬ 
sages  that  lose  themselves  in  the  darkness,  its  endless  white 
passages  and  its  dilapidated  cathedral,  it  combines  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Gothic  fortress  and  the  convent,  the  palace  and  the 
monkish  barrack-house,  the  monastery,  the  charter-house  and  the 
ruined  basilica.  Nothing  short  of  the  terrible  drama  of  Macbeth 
could  live  at  ease  in  this  terrifying  framework. 

“  The  manners  and  the  cast  of  character  resulting  from  feudal¬ 
ism,”  says  Montegut,  ‘‘are  marked  in  Macbeth  by  a  circumstance 
peculiar  to  himself  ;  the  nature  and  the  intensity  of  his  terrors.” 

In  fact,  remorse,  under  the  form  in  w^hich  we  behold  it  in 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  is  explained  not  only  by  the  terror 
arising  from  the  murder  committed,  but  also  by  the  isolation  due 
to  the  inequality  of  social  conditions.  The  husband  and  wife  have 
to  bear  the  weight  of  their  crime  alone ,  even  as  they  conceived  it 
alone.  Can  one  think  without  dismay  of  the  force  which  human 
feelings  must  have  assumed  in  creatures  subject  to  the  isolation  of 
feudal  life? 

V. 

Macbeth,  then,  was  the  tragedy  chosen  as  representing  the  very 
soul  of  the  ancient  and  feudal  abbey.  I  would  try  to  revive  each 
scene  in  tbe  very  place  where  the  poet  had  conceived  it. 
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It  has  been  maintained,  with  too  great  kindness,  that  my 
attempt  was  a  bold  one  and  filled  with  difficulties.  But  we  all 
know  that  obstacles  tend  to  disappear  when  we  approach  them. 
The  declivity  which  from  afar  appears  terrible  to  surmount  seems 
to  sink  and  to  become  lower  as  w^e  make  for  it.  The  same  thing 
happens  with  the  act  which  grows  smaller  and  smaller  until  it 
fits  into  the  hand  of  its  contriver. 

The  plan  soon  settled  into  being.  It  resembled  a  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  ther  than  the  mounting  of  a  play  :  in  fact,  while  w’e  found 
ourselves  rid  of  all  the  artificiality  of  the  stage,  we  were  at  the 
same  time  deprived  of  that  quarter  behind  the  scenes  whence 
radiate  every  order,  every  instruction,  every  sort  of  preparation. 
What  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  green-room  in  the  midst  of 
so  vast  a  labyrinth  of  corridors,  rooms,  staircases,  doors  and 
lobbies?  Constantly,  to  obey  the  laws  of  reality,  the  artists  would 
have  to  emerge  simultaneously,  from  many  opposite  points  :  this 
one  from  the  North  Hall,  that  one  from  the  South  Tower;  while 
the  retinue  of  horsemen  sets  out  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
musicians  are  getting  ready  in  the  gallery  and  the  serving-men 
lighting  the  refectory  where  the  table  is  being  laid  for  the  royal 
banquet.  When  one  tries  to  reproduce  reality  without  artifice, 
ojic  is  appalled  at  the  multiplicity  of  minor  actions  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  one  of  our  simple  and  fre¬ 
quent  acts,  such  as  that  of  receiving  a  few  friends  in  the  country. 
They  arrive  by  different  roads,  some  driving,  others  on  foot; 
some  at  the  appointed  hour,  others  late.  While  the  hosts  meet 
to  welcome  them,  the  servants  come  and  go  :  these  prepare 
the  tea ;  those  light  the  rooms.  People  move  along  the  passages, 
doors  open  and  shut  silently  and  there  is  quite  a  stir,  which  passes 
unnoticed,  because  habit  obliterates  it;  which  we  do  not  even 
command ,  because  the  mission  of  each  individual  orders  it ;  but 
the  cunning  complexity  of  which  was  revealed  to  me  by  my  study 
of  the  special  form  of  stage-management  which  was  to  make 
Macbeth  “live  ”  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint- Wandrille. 

Indeed,  I  soon  came  to  recognise  that  w^e  should  have  to  adopt 
strategic  principles  and  arrange  the  order  of  the  performance  as 
though  we  were  preparing  to  fight  a  small  battle.  Sentries  would 
be  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  staircases,  at  the  end  of  the  corridors, 
near  the  doors  and  entrance-gates ;  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
supernumeraries  would  be  entrusted  to  captains  and  majors ; 
cstafettes  would  carry  orders ;  and  the  whole  would  be  under  the 
proud  supervision  of  the  general  and  his  officers.  During  this 
time,  a  similar  evolution  would  have  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
case  of  the  audience  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  other  officers. 
Thus  managed,  the  representation  of  reality  would  be  effected 
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mathematically  and  simply,  on  one  condition,  however  (a  condi¬ 
tion  which  for  me  remained  the  one  and  only  anxiety  up  to  the 
last  moment),  which  was  that  each  should  fulfil  his  duty  intelli¬ 
gently  and  conscientiously  !  I  was  often  dismayed  at  the  thought 
of  all  the  good  wills  that  I  should  have  to  collect  : 

“If  one  of  them  fails  me  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  all  is 
lost !  ”  I  said  to  myself. 

But  I  did  not  know  the  joyful  surprise  that  was  here  reserved 
for  mo.  I  had  never  hoped  for  all  that  I  met  with  on  the  part  of 
those  about  me.  Devotion,  activity,  conscientiousness,  intelli¬ 
gence  were  lavished  upon  me  by  all,  from  the  leading  actors  to 
the  humblest  supernumeraries ;  and  I  can  never  sufficiently 
express  the  feelings  of  heartfelt  gratitude  with  which  I  shall  hold 
them  in  my  memory. 

Not  one  contented  himself  simply  with  living  and  passionately 
being  the  person  whom  he  represented.  Each  contributed  his 
share  to  the  common  work  :  M.  Durec,  a  remarkable  Banquo ;  M. 
iSIanneville,  who  made  a  sincere  and  generous  Macduff;  Messrs. 
Ben6  Maupre  and  Lecomte  de  Nouy,  the  touching  sons  of  the 
king  ;  Messrs.  Gavarry  and  Schiitz — Ross  and  Lenox — who  drew 
two  genuinely  Shakspearean  characters ;  M.  Audrey  or,  a  striking 
porter ;  Marie  Kalff,  who  modestly  lent  her  great  talent  to  the 
part  of  the  gentlewoman  attending  Lady  Macbeth;  M.  Renez,  a 
fine  murderer;  the  three  fantastic  witches,  wonderfully  rendered 
by  Messrs.  Hottois,  Maze  and  Richard;  not  forgetting  Mme. 
Dillard  Meurice,  wffio  created  Melisande  at  the  first  production  of 
Pelleas,  and  Messrs.  Battendier,  Leroux,  Poiree,  Labbe, Quesnay, 
Escalon,  Ligneau  and  Vinay  of  Caudebec. 

It  was  also  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  a  Macbeth  among  our 
French  tragedians  or  comedians,  because  both  of  these  groups  are 
close-bound  to  a  precise  school,  essentially  French  and  absolutely 
foreign  to  Shakspearean  poetry.  That  is  why  we  invoked  the 
assistanee  of  Severin  Mars,  an  original  artist  keeping  to  no  school 
and  noted  for  a  suppleness  and  variety  which  have  enabled  him 
to  make  his  mark  in  the  most  diverse  parts ;  by  turns  a  great 
tragedian  and  a  delicate  comedian,  witty  or  terrifying;  gifted 
with  an  admirably  mobile  personality,  enlightened  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  will,  incessantly  moulded,  kneaded,  shaped  and 
reshaped  by  an  impetuous  and  docile  nature  which  is  able,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  receive  and  to  impart  emotion. 

VI. 

It  is  to  Severin  Mars  that  the  largest  share  of  the  victory 
belongs  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  this  occasion  of  paying  a  grateful 
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tribute  to  his  magnificent  creation  of  Macbeth.  His  conception 
of  the  part  is  not  only  that  of  an  actor,  but  also  that  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  and  author.  I  will  not  here  recite  at  length  the 
extensive  and  interesting  study  which  he  devoted  to  the  character 
of  Macbeth.  It  is  a  little  startling  and  paradoxical,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  it  displays  a  striking  acumen  and  a  great  analytical  flavour. 

He  begins  by  describing  his  confusion  before  the  complexity 
of  that  soul  : 

“  There  appeared  to  me  contradictions  of  so  violent  a  character 
as  to  upset  the  features  of  the  man’s  character  which  I  had  gradu¬ 
ally  created  in  my  mind,  distorting  them  into  superhuman 
heroisms,  animal  weaknesses  and  grotesque  puerilities.” 

Next  follows,  with  an  account  of  the  shocks  which  he  received 
and  of  his  very  personal,  but  fascinating  impressions,  a  piecemeal 
dissection  of  the  hero.  And,  in  face  of  the  curiously  marked 
strangeness  and  disparity  of  the  instincts  that  struggle  in 
Macbeth,  M.  ScA’erin  Mars  writes  : 

“It  is  not  possible  that  Shakspeare  created  otherwise  than 
deliberately  a  human  being  made  up  of  such  incredible  contra¬ 
dictions.  .  .  . 

“This  was  not,  in  fact,  possible.  Though  we  may  be  baffled  and 
perplexed  by  the  extraordinarily  manifold  aspects  of  Macbeth’s 
soul,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  at  every  moment  of  the  work, 
the  majestic  precision  with  which  the  terrible  logic  of  life  unfolds 
itself.  This  logic  of  life  is  so  close-built  that  nothing  short  of  the 
accidents  of  wind,  fire  and  water  can  loosen  its  joists.  It  at  first 
evades  the  bewildered  mind ;  but,  if  we  are  able  to  rebuild  it,  fact 
by  fact,  it  gradually  rises,  scaffolded  and  staged  into  a  tenable 
and  indestructible  harmony.  And  men  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Fatality. 

“Amid  this  reconstructed  logic,  so  towering  and  so  hard  that 
no  human  hand  can  shake  it,  the  poet,  with  an  unparalleled  sense 
of  contrast,  has  placed  a  being  who  has  but  the  appearance,  the 
outer  casing  of  strength.  It  is  an  incongruity  that  leads  to  fall 
upon  fall ;  hence  the  tragedy.  Macbeth  was  not  a  warrior, 
Macbeth  was  not  a  murderer,  Macbeth  was  not  a  superman  of 
mastery  and  crime.  He  was  a  man,  he  was  one  of  those  small 
men  with  laughable  souls,  with  weak  and  furtive  aspirations,  who 
are  sometimes  misled  by  a  false  physical  vigour  into  taking  the 
road  in  life  that  was  not  marked  out  for  them.  This  because  of 
a  puerile  ambition  and  a  brutal  love  of  dominion. 

“These  creatures  sometimes  deck  themselves  with  brilliant 
appearances.  They  make  the  first  movement  of  the  strong  man  ; 
and  the  consequences  released  by  that  terrible  logic  of  life  fall 
down  upon  them  and  crush  them.  Then  comes  a  terrible  agony. 
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in  which  they  struggle,  ranting  and  raging,  bereft  of  all  reason, 
committing  the  most  astounding,  the  most  unexpected  acts,  loos¬ 
ing  catastrophes  all  around  them.  Nowadays  such  men  are 
described  as  half-demented.  Macbeth  is  this  pathological  case 
minutely  annotated ,  between  the  phases  of  which  Shakspeare  has 
made  manifest  the  psychological  depths  and  the  poetic  powers  of 
his  genius.  The  feverish  restlessness  of  modern  life  has  empha¬ 
sised  this  type  very  curiously.  We  come  across  it  every  day  under 
the  most  deceptive  aspects.  It  may  have  shrunk  in  dimensions 
and  importance,  but  it  is  none  the  less  most  strikingly  and  most 
hideously  real.  .  .  . 

“Once  firmly  convinced  of  this  reality,  I  resolved  to  carry  it  to 
its  extreme  limits,  to  reject  all  the  conventions  which  order  the 
actor  to  retain  his  prestige,  in  a  word  to  abandon  all  the  tricks,  all 
the  artifices  of  the  theatre.  People  spoke  to  me  in  vain  of  the 
way  to  play  Shakspeare.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  way  to 
play  Shakspeare.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  thought  of 
the  man  who  worked  most  powerfully  upon  the  dream-side  of  the 
human  soul  and  who  also  drew  from  it  the  most  monstrous 
realities.  This  thought  is  full  of  grandeur,  of  ridiculousness,  of 
beauty,  of  hideousness.  ...  We  must  follow  the  wonderful  and 
terrible  road  of  life  under  the  softest  and  the  most  tragic  skies. 
We  must  cover  the  most  harmonious  movements  of  the  thought 
with  the  most  harmonious  words  and  disfigure  our  gestures  to  suit 
the  murkiest  and  basest  actions.  Lastly,  we  must  live  a  life  so 
enormous,  so  deep  and  so  vast  that  it  becomes  almost  impossiblf! 
(o  grasp  it.” 

VII. 

Meanwhile,  one  important  question  had  not  been  solved  :  that 
of  the  translation.  While  working  with  the  text  of  Francois 
Victor-Hugo,  I  was  constantly  having  recourse  to  Maeterlinck. 
One  phrase  seemed  to  me  so  rough,  another  retarded  the  drama, 
a  third  impeded  the  action ,  spoilt  the  vigour  of  the  play ,  until  soon 
the  margins  of  my  copy  were  covered  with  notes  ;  and  Maeterlinck, 
after  endeavouring  to  improve  upon  Francois  Victor-Hugo’s  text, 
was  not  slow  in  recognising  that  the  work  must  be  done  afresh, 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  resolutely  undertook  to  make  a  new 
translation,  in  which  the  rhythm,  the  lilt,  the  movement,  the 
colour,  the  accent  and,  above  all,  the  scenic  qualities  of  Shak¬ 
speare ’s  text  (hitherto  neglected  by  all  the  translators)  should  be 
reproduced  as  faithfully  as  possible.  Then  began  for  me  a 
delight  which  I  never  hoped  for  nor  expected.  It  was  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  Shakspeare.  Unacquainted  wdth  the  English  language, 
hitherto  I  had  known  the  great  poet  only  through  his  transla- 
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tors  and  I  had  often  asked  myself  why  the  poets  of  all  ages  bowed 
before  him  as  before  the  nncontested  sovereign.  Now  destiny 
answered  my  question  with  a  strange  eloquence.  Shakspeare 
was  revealed  to  me  in  an  unequalled  fashion,  more  mysterious, 
more  immense  than  if  I  had  been  reading  him  direct  in  the 
original  text. 

We  w’orked  day  by  day  in  the  marvellous  peace  of  the  forest 
of  Saint-Wandrille.  First,  Maeterlinck  reads  a  phrase,  con- 
stnicting  it  according  to  the  French  form.  Then  he  repeats  it, 
tearing  away  the  French  garb  w'hich  did  not  suit  it ;  and  already 
it  makes  me  start.  It  hardly  appears,  yet  it  appears,  beyond  the 
form,  on  the  other  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  word  !  And  once  again 
he  repeats  it,  disjointing  more  and  more  the  first  sense  that  had 
presented  itself.  .  .  .  Then,  above  a  heap  of  words  that  fall 
clattering  like  so  many  empty  shells,  the  real  thought  of  the 
poet  looms  enormous,  immense,  untranslatable,  and  stands  before 
my  eyes  as  it  must  have  arisen  in  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth, 
half-way  betw’een  thought  and  shape,  infinite  because  not  yet 
expressed  and  bound  in  words.  .  .  . 

When  I  reach  a  passage  which  I  feel  to  be  admirable,  I  am 
like  one  penetrating  into  the  darkness  of  a  palace  which  he  knows 
to  be  wonderful,  but  of  w'hich  he  can  distinguish  nothing.  He 
waits,  without  moving,  for  the  light  to  come ;  and  it  comes  little 
by  little;  and,  gradually,  the  things  appear,  the  beauties  become 
defined  and  all  is  radiant  splendour!  I  believe  that,  w'hen  one 
reads  the  text  at  first  hand,  this  magic  cannot  take  place ;  for  in 
my  case  it  is  created  by  the  effort  made.  I  open  my  eyes  in  the 
dark  and  the  least  glimmer  dazzles  me.  The  man  w^ho  reads 
straight  ahead  accepts  the  beauty,  grows  accustomed  to  it  and 
passes  beside  it  as  he  continues  his  reading. 

VIII. 

I  must  confess,  before  ending,  that  the  honour  of  playing  the 
savage  Lady  Macbeth  did  not  particularly  tempt  me  and  that, 
had  I  not  been  prompted  by  an  artistic  interest  more  powerful 
than  my  own  personal  interest,  I  should,  without  a  doubt,  have 
recoiled  from  the  thankless  task.  Maeterlinck  has  spoilt  me  by 
presenting  me  with  heroines  who  agree  with  my  ideal  of  love  and 
beauty.  I  have  thus  acquired  the  fond  habit  of  loving  the 
creatures  w^hom  I  impersonate,  so  that  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
to  me  unpleasant  to  admit  to  the  hospice  of  my  soul  so  terrible 
a  woman.  But  here  again  Shakspeare’s  genius  intervened ;  and 
I  very  soon  forgot  my  repugnance. 

Even  as,  when  selecting  the  work  best  adapted  to  the  frame. 
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I  had  not  thought  of  the  part  in  the  play  which  devolved  upon 
myself,  so  now,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  me 
by  Shakspeare’s  lyrical  qualities,  I  no  longer  felt  the  ugliness 
that  disfigured  his  heroine’s  soul  and  1  henceforth  belonged 
entirely  to  the  divine  soul  that  had  given  it  life.  Throughout 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  August,  I  was  possessed  by  an  exalted 
joy  that  kept  me  beside  myself  to  such  an  extent  that  I  felt  no 
anxiety  whatever. 

And  yet  several  dangers  just  grazed  us  in  the  course  of  that 
realisation.  There  was  a  rather  comical  incident  in  the  first  act. 
When  the  messenger  interrupts  Lady  Macbeth’s  reading  of  the 
letter,  in  order  to  tell  her  that  the  king  is  coming.  Lady  Macbeth 
refuses  to  believe  in  a  coincidence  that’  happens  so  luckily  to  servi- 
her  plans ;  and  the  attendant  has  to  explain  to  her  a  second  tinii' 
the  news  that  overwhelms  her  with  surprise  and  delight.  A 
[)erson  concealed  in  a  window-recess  was  to  lift  a  red  lantern 
against  the  pane  to  notify  the  actor  of  the  moment  when  he 
must  ride  his  horse  into  the  court -yard.  At  rehearsal,  the  actor 
charged  with  the  message  had  apparently  paid  more  attention  to 
this  cue  than  to  the  text ;  for ,  in  the  performance ,  when  I 
exclaimed,  ‘‘Thou’rt  mad  ...  !  ”  he  thought  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  stammered  an  excuse  and  fled,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him. 

A  little  later,  one  of  the  actors  could  not  be  found,  at  the  last 
moment  :  the  poor  fellow  had  lost  his  way  in  the  underground 
passages.  Another  was  locked  in  a  double  door.  And,  lastly,  my 
lamp.  Lady  Macbeth’s  lamp,  flared  up  in  my  hand  just  as  I  was 
about  to  walk  in  my  sleep.  I  put  it  out  and  fortunately  found 
a  candle-end,  which  I  hurriedly  fitted  to  the  tip  of  the  lamp  .  .  . 
but  the  flame  had  set  fire  to  the  curtain  behind  which  I  was 
hiding!  At  the  same  moment,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  at 
a  distance  of  sixty  yards,  appeared  the  doctor  of  physick  and  the 
waiting  gentlewoman.  While  speaking  their  parts,  they  walked 
towards  the  audience,  who  were  seated  under  the  gallery  along 
which  I  was  to  pass.  A  word,  a  cry,  a  signal;  and  the  alarm 
would  have  been  given  and  the  whole  evening  spoilt !  .  .  .  The 
curtain  of  light  canvas  continued  to  burn  by  my  side.  I  had  but 
one  idea  :  to  close  the  door  giving  access  to  the  gallery.  The 
door  was  a  wooden  one  and  it  was  a  dangerous  step ;  but  1  could 
not  see  beyond  the  present.  In  a  second,  I  should  be  walking 
above  the  onlookers,  they  would  raise  their  heads  and,  if  the  door 
were  not  closed,  they  would  see  the  great,  unusual  light.  .  .  . 
Everything  passed  accordingly.  ...  I  shut  in  the  fire  behind  me 
and  began  my  scene.  .  .  . 

I  have  since  thought  with  terror  of  what  might  have  happened 
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if  the  draught  from  the  passage  had  not  driven  the  flames  against 
the  stone  wall  until  the  canvas  curtain  was  burnt  up.  I  have 
shivered  with  horror  and  asked  myself  how  it  was  that  I  did  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  prefer  a  terrible  danger  to  the  slight 
annoyance  of  destroying,  for  a  single  moment,  the  illusion  of  our 
guests !  .  .  . 

IX. 

W^as  1  the  Lady  Macbeth  that  was  expected  of  me?  Several 
critics  have  had  the  indulgence  to  say  so,  but  I  myself  remain 
uneasy  in  the  great  shadow  of  my  illustrious  forerunners.  One 
(piestion  especially  perplexes  me  :  is  it  correct  to  proclaim  that 
I  was  the  first  to  represent  the  heroine  as  shattered  and  swooning 
at  the  end  of  the  banquet?  Was  1  right  or  wrong  in  breaking 
the  creature’s  energy  in  sight  of  the  audience  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  sleep-w'alking  act  and  bridging  over  the  distance  that 
separates  the  strong  woman  and  the  woman  who  is  lost?  It  often 
happens  in  this  way  during  our  work  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
doubts  that  assail  us,  the  questions  that  surround  us,  we  acquire 
a  strange  and  instinctive  certainty  which  we  must  obey  without 
discussion. 

The  performance  has  now  taken  place ;  and  the  audience  re¬ 
solved  in  a  favourable  sense  the  problem  that  gave  rise  (and  still 
gives  rise,  among  those  who  were  not  present)  to  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  distrust.  Is  the  experiment,  as  the  majority  maintain , 
essentially  opposed  to  the  very  essence  of  the  drama? 

“Dramatic  art  is,  before  all  things,  a  conventional  art,”  declares 
Henri  de  Eegnier. 

And  this  declaration,  which  until  yesterday  appeared  indisput¬ 
able,  to-day  arouses  a  number  of  objections  in  the  minds  of  both 
the  actors  and  spectators  on  the  •28th  of  August. 

Is  the  separation  provided  by  the  footlights  that  isolate  the 
audience  not  indispensable?  Is  the  distance  that  seems  to  favour 
the  artists’  performance  unnecessary?  If  so,  what  is  that 
theatrical  illusion  which  we  used  to  think  gave  life  to  the  drama? 
Is  there  then  enough  life,  enough  reality  and  truth  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  play  to  allow  us,  without  danger,  to  bring  it  down 
amid  the  crowed,  to  set  it  among  those  who  are  looking  on  and 
to  rid  it  of  all  theatrical  artifice? 

For  my  humble  part,  I  can  loudly  admit  that  never  until  that 
evening  had  I  felt  so  perfect  a  communion  to  exist  between  myself 
and  those  who  listened  to  me.  Certainly,  the  most  absolute 
reality  confined  and  facilitated  our  movements,  magnified  and 
restricted  them  by  turns,  but  without  ever  hampering  them ;  for 
its  orders  were  necessarily  logical.  And  are  we  to  believe  that 
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this  reality  dispAled  the  illusion?  Because  the  illusion  had 
atlopted  a  new  forni\was  it  therefore  wiped  out? 

I  believe 'that  Jt^^was  all  the  stronger  inasmuch  as  it  was  more 
cunning.  At  the  theatre,  it  is  there,  before  us,  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  ;  it  attacks  us  face  to  face ;  it  has  no  secret  left  for  all  of  us 
who  expect  it  and  admit  it  in  advance.  But,  now,  suddenly,  its 
frame  has  disappeared,  no  curtain  can  veil  it  or  reveal  it  to  our 
senses,  it  no  longer  has  its  fixed  place ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
it  is  thought  no  longer  to  exist.  What  a  mistake  !  It  is  every¬ 
where,  on  the  contrary  ;  it  attacks  us  so  treacherously,  from  every 
side,  that  we  are  all  steeped  in  it,  players  and  audience  alike.  .  .  . 

It  has  only  lost  the  appearance  which  centuries  of  habit  had 
lent  to  it ;  and  we  are  powerless  against  it,  because  we  do  not  know 
where  it  is.  It  possesses  us,  guides  us,  dominates  us ;  it  mingles 
with  reality  until  we  are  driven  to  recognise  that  they  are  now 
not  at  all  hostile  and  that  a  masterpiece  can  sometimes  unite  them. 

The  performance  of  Macbeth  at  Saint-Wandrille  has  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  reality  and  illusion.  But  it  must  be 
added  that  the  drama  which  not  only  withstands  a  trial  of  this 
kind,  but  issues  from  it  triumphantly,  more  human,  more  dazzling, 
more  formidable  than  before,  is  really  a  work  unparalleled  in  this 
world,  the  crowning  drama,  the  typical  and  eternal  drama  of  our 
planet.  .  .  .  That  the  poetry,  the  grandeur,  the  circumambient 
mystery,  the  supernatural  profundity  of  a  work  of  genius  can  bo 
sufficiently  real,  sufficiently  human  in  its  superhumanity  not  to 
lose  a  gleam  of  its  beyond-life  when  we  elbow  it  in  a  room,  along 
passages,  on  staircases  where  we  ourselves  live  and  pass  :  that  is 
the  miracle  which  we  have  just  beheld  and  which  Shakspeare 
alone,  after  three  centuries,  could  realise.  And,  on  the  morrow, 
Maeterlinck,  who  had  long  resisted  what  seemed  to  him  a  danger¬ 
ous  experiment,  Maeterlinck,  now  convinced,  told  us  his  emotion 
and  added  these  words,  which  well  describe  the  unequalled  char¬ 
acter  of  that  evening  : 

“The  beauty  of  the  bright  night,  with  its  magnificent  shadows, 
clung  to  the  clothes,  to  the  speeches,  to  the  gestures,  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  heroes;  and,  in  this  way,  the  two  unfathomable 
nights  of  the  human  conscience  and  of  the  earth  mingled  together 
and  reflected  each  other’s  lowering  fires.” 

Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck. 


(Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.) 
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The  Prime  Minister’s  statement  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
Imperial  Defence  Conference  has  been  the  subject  of  very  general 
congratulation.  The  military  problem  was  a  simple  one,  and  the 
solution  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  but  as  to  naval  defence,  is 
there  any  solid  ground  for  satisfaction? 

What  are  the  facts?  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  authorities 
might  have  arrived  at  an  agreement  revealing  Imperial  sense 
and  sensibility ;  they  might  have  come  to  an  arrangement  for 
maintaining  one  common  fleet  for  the  whole  Empire  under  one 
controlling  and  representative  authority,  just  as  there  is  one  fleet 
for  all  the  autonomous  States  of  the  German  Empire,  one 
fleet  for  the  United  States  of  America,  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east  and  by  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  and  one  fleet  for 
Austria-Hungary.  Instead  of  any  such  understanding,  the  Con¬ 
ference  has  acquiesced  in  a  policy  of  pride  and  prejudice — pride 
in  nationality  rather  than  in  Empire,  the  small  unit  instead  of  the 
big ;  and  prejudice  against  any  large-spirited  concession  by  the 
small  units,  the  nations,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  larger  unit, 
the  Empire,  by  the  most  effective  and  economical  means. 

The  parties  to  the  Conference  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Admiralty,  representing  the  mother  of  navies,  and  on  the  other 
three  daughter  nations — Canada,  the  Commonwealth,  and  New' 
Zealand — for  South  Africa  is  in  a  transitional  condition  and 
could  take  no  practical  part  in  the  deliberations.  There  were 
three  possible  solutions  to  the  problem,  and  the  Conference  has 
scored  a  bull’s-eye  in  that  each  colony  has  chosen  a  separate  line 
of  policy.  New  Zealand  has  intimated  that  she  is  satisfied  to 
stand  by  the  Mother  Country ,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  one  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  one  Empire  set  in  one 
sea,  for  the  seas  are  all  one ;  she  will  give  £100 ,000  annually  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  a  Dreadnought  cruiser  as  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  Empire.  The  Commonwealth  has  determined  to  found 
a  navy  of  her  own  in  close  association  with  the  Royal  Navy. 
This  Government  has  hitherto  paid  a  voluntary  subvention  each 
year  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  return  a  squadron  of  a  specified 
strength  has  been  stationed  in  its  w'aters.  In  future — for  how 
long  is  not  stated — the  Imperial  authorities  will  pay  the  Common¬ 
wealth  a  subvention,  and  it  w'ill  support  its  own  squadron — the 
nucleus  of  what,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  Australian  navy  of 
to-morrow' — built,  controlled,  and  manned  by  this  Colonial  nation 
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itself,  an  outward  expression  of  its  independence  and  complete 
autonomy.  For  the  time,  however,  this  force  will  be  virtually 
a  section  of  the  British  Navy,  because  the  Commonwealth  cannot 
sustain  her  new  part  unassisted ;  she  realises  that  she  must  creep 
before  she  can  walk.  Canada  has  declined  to  join  in  any  co¬ 
operative  scheme.  She  is  going  off  into  a  place  apart  to  work  out 
her  own  salvation  in  her  own  way,  under  her  own  director,  Eear- 
Admiral  Charles  Kingsmill,  a  Canadian  by  birth.  This  Dominion 
is  about  to  build  a  few  second-class  cruisers  and  destroyers,  which 
will  be  divided  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and  will  be 
the  nucleus  of  Canada’s  twin  navies.  They  will  never — can  never 
— unite,  and  will  be  as  distinct  in  every  respect  as  the  Baltic 
and  the  Pacific  fleets  of  Russia  in  the  days  before  Russia’s 
humiliation.  Canada  is  adopting  a  policy  which  cannot  exercise 
any  influence  on  her  security  as  long  as  her  naval  ambitions 
remain  modest ;  and  those  naval  ambitions  can  never  be  anything 
but  modest  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  later  on.  Canada  in 
naval  defence  stands  henceforth  for  all  practical  purposes  outside 
the  Imperial  circle.  She  is  going  to  prepare  for  war  on  her  own 
lines — a  concession  to  French-Canadian  opinion.  But  let  the 
essential  fact  be  recognised  that  in  a  war  of  armoured  giants— 
ships  ranging  up  to  30,000  tons,  and  costing  three  millions 
sterling  each — she  is  proposing  to  engage  with  unarmoured  “baby 
ships  ’’  divided  between  two  seas,  wdth  one  base  at  Halifax  and 
another  at  Esquimalt,  inherited  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Conference  lies  in  the  arrangements 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  will  necessitate  a  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  existing  British  forces  in  the  Pacific.  The 
organisation  now  proposed  is  :  — 

A  Pacific  fleet,  to  consist  of  three  fleet  units  cruising  in  (1) 
the  East  Indies,  (2)  Australian  waters,  (3)  China  seas,  each 
comprising,  with  some  variations  : 

One  large  armoured  cruiser  of  the  new  Indomitable  type,  of 
20,000  tons  displacement,  a  speed  exceeding  25  knots,  and 
eight  12-in.  or  13‘5-in.  guns. 

Three  second-class  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  of  4,800  tons 
displacement,  with  a  speed  of  about  25  knots,  and  an  armament 
of  secondary  guns. 

Six  destroyers  of  the  “river”  class,  of  about  550  tons,  and 
a  speed  of  25  or  26  knots. 

Three  submarines  of  the“C”  class, of  313  tons  displacement, 
a  speed  of  13  knots  (8  knots  submerged) ,  and  with  two  torpedo- 
tubes. 

Such  will  be  the  composition  of  each  of  these  three  divisions 
of  the  great  Pacific  Fleet  of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  been 
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arranged  that,  with  some  temporary  aid  from  Imperial  funds, 
the  Commonwealth  Government  shall  provide  and  maintain  the 
Australian  section  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  eventually  taking  over  the 
Sydney  Dockyard  and  other  naval  establishments.  New  Zealand’s 
naval  contribution — including  the  gift  of  a  Dreadnought  cruiser — 
will  he  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  section  in  Chinese 
waters,  of  which  the  smaller  vessels  will  be  based  on  this 
Dominion;  and  the  Imperial  Government  will  provide  the  East 
Indies  section.  A  glance  at  the  map  suggests  that  Singapore, 
and  not  Hong  Kong,  must  be  the  fulcrum  on  which  any  such 
coinbination  fleet  must  he  worked. 

This  proposal,  in  its  present  shape,  has  something  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  lifts  some  portion  of  the  burden  of  Imperial  defence 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  British  taxpayers  and  strengthens  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  defence  by  allocating  to  the  Pacific,  without 
detriment  to  the  British  Fleet  in  European  waters,  three  Dread¬ 
nought  cruisers,  nine  protected  cruisers,  eighteen  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  nine  submarines.  This  is  a  clear  gain  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  is  accepted,  apparently,  by  the  Commonwealth 
as  merely  the  stepping-stone  to  naval  representation  on  more 
ambitious  lines.  It  presages  a  future  cleavage  of  sentiment  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  Hitherto  the  Imperial  Government  has  pro¬ 
tected  Australian  interests  and  received  a  subsidy,  but  in  future 
Australia,  inexperienced  in  all  naval  affairs,  will  guard  her  own 
interests  and  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Imperial  authorities.  The 
old  horse — still  the  best  horse  in  the  market — is  being  put 
behind  the  cart. 

This  Conference  marks  an  interesting  development  of  Colonial 
policy.  Canada,  in  independence,  and  the  Commonw’ealth,  in 
semi-dependence  of  the  Mother  Country,  have  entered  them¬ 
selves  in  the  world-wide  competition  for  naval  power.  A  large 
section  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand  is  in  favour  of  a  similar 
policy  to  that  adopted  by  the  Commonw’ealth ,  and  this  Dominion 
will,  it  is  believed,  eventually  emulate  the  Commonwealth’s 
example.  This  is  a  policy  of  pride  and  prejudice — of  pride  in 
nationality  and  prejudice  against  a  community  of  interest — rather 
than  a  policy  of  Imperial  sense  and  sensibility ;  a  recognition  of 
the  economic,  strategical,  and  statesmanlike  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  scheme  of  close  and  cordial  co-operation  by  the  whole 
sea-divided  Empire,  in  the  provision,  at  a  relatively  small  cost, 
of  one  Imperial  Fleet. 

The  defence — the  only  defence — of  such  a  line  of  policy  as 
these  “baby  navies”  represent  is  that  it  makes  provision  for 
“local  needs.”  This  means  that  bodies  of  British  people  nurtured 
on  an  offensive  naval  ix)licy — searching  out  the  enemy  and  de- 
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feating  him  in  his  own  ports  or  waters — are  adopting  a  defensive 
policy — a  policy  of  waiting  for  an  enemy  to  come  to  them,  and 
then  bearing  all  the  inconvenience  and  imminent  peril  of  war 
at  their  doors.  The  weakness  of  the  ideas  underlying  these 
”baby  navies”  has  been  most  admirably  stated  in  the  Globe— 
always  foremost  in  the  expression  of  sound  naval  views. 

“The  utmost  a  local  navy  can  expect  to  do  is  to  repel  a  raid 
or  to  cut  out  an  unexpected  attack.  This  may  be  useful  enough 
work  in  its  way ;  but  it  is  an  essential  weakness  of  the  scheme 
as  it  stands.  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  a  military  position 
in  which  the  New  Zealand  Fleet  defends  New  Zealand,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Fleet  defends  Australia,  the  Canadian- Atlantic  Fleet  de¬ 
fends  the  Eastern  maritime  provinces,  and  the  Canadian-Pacific 
Fleet  defends  British  Columbia  against  the  attack  of,  let  us  say,  the 
powerful  fleet  of  an  ambitious  emperor  of  Euritania.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  cannot  possibly  attack  each  of  those 
provinces  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  we  will  not  say  of  strategy,  but  of  common-sense,  he 
will  concentrate  all  his  forces  in  an  overwhelming  attack  on  one 
particular  unit  of  the  divided  British  Fleet.  Let  us  say,  as  a 
hypothesis,  that  he  aims  at  New  Zealand.  The  local  fleet  of  the 
youngest  Dominion  would  be  powerless  to  resist  him  ;  but  what, 
meanwhile,  are  the  other  local  fleets  doing?  Nothing  whatever, 
excepting  waiting  on  the  defensive  to  repel  an  attack  which  never 
comes,  and  which,  if  it  did  come,  they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  * 

If  the  British  Fleet  w^ere  united  in  one  unit  it  would  be  possible  , 

to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy ;  when  it  is  divided  it  can  ; 

only  await  his  attack — and  go  under  when  the  attack  comes.  The  | 
old  proverb  of  ‘United  we  stand,  divided  w^e  fall,’  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  he  true.” 

“We  do  not,  of  course,  question  either  the  patriotism  or  the 
courage  of  any  body  of  opinion  in  the  Colonies ;  both  have  been 
too  frequently  shown  for  there  to  be  a  moment’s  hesitation  under 
that  head.  But  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  English 
Home  Fleet  w'as  run  on  the  same  principle.  Devonshire  would 
have  its  squadron ;  Kent  and  its  neighbours  would  have  theirs ; 
Yorkshire  and  the  North-East  would  have  its  own.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  local  control  would  perhaps  work  well  enough  in  time 
of  peace.  But  w’hen  war  came,  if  the  attack  came  from,  let  us 
say  Denmark,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Yorkshire  W'ould  expose 
its  coasts  by  sending  away  its  fleet  to  co-operate  with  that  of 
Kent?  If  the  attack  came  from,  let  us  say,  some  remote  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Devonshire  would 
expose  its  many  seajxirts  to  attack  by  allowing  its  fleet  to  steam 
up-Channel  to  co-operate  with  that  of  Kent?  In  each  case  the 
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principle  of  local  control  would  prove  too  strong ;  and  the  same 
dillicnlty  which  faced  George  Washington  in  the  formation  of 
his  American  Army  out  of  militias  of  the  disunited  States  would 
weaken  the  luckless  commander  of  the  British  Fleet.” 

This  is  all  most  admirably  stated  and  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  views  which  the  present  writer  expressed  in  an  article 
on  “An  Imperial  Fleet  :  A  Suggestion”  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
review.  Despite  every  economic  and  strategical  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  these  over-sea  Dominions  are  setting  up  house  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  recognise  the  Imperial  link — the  Crown — but  in  the 
assertion  of  their  independence  have  determined  to  become  com- 
[xjtitors  in  the  race  for  naval  power.  Once  the  naval  seed  has 
found  its  way  into  the  body  politic,  a  hundred  watering-cans  will 
water  it — ministers  who  are  anxious  to  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  State,  contractors  of  all  kinds  who  are  desirous  of  increasing 
their  turnover,  parents  wdio  have  sons  who  are  thought  to  be 
marked  out  to  exercise  authority  as  officers  afloat.  Every  demo¬ 
cracy  has  leanings  towards  an  aristocracy,  and  naval  and  military 
service  is  an  outwmrd  and  visible  sign  of  aristocracy.  These 
Colonial  nations  are  about  to  join — at  first  modestly — in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  naval  armaments.  At  a  moment  wdien  they  are  paying 
emigrants  to  come  over  the  seas  to  them  because  they  need 
labour  for  their  industrial  development,  they  arc  about  to  divorce 
a  large  portion  of  their  admittedly  inadequate  populations  from 
Ibis  essential  work  ashore  in  order  to  enlist  them  in  w'ar 
service  afloat.^  They  are  going  to  build  “baby  navies,”  to  quote 
the  Montreal  Star.  At  what  price  wdll  they  buy  the  semblance 
of  naval  power? 

The  Admiralty  have  recently  prepai’od  a  most  valuable  state¬ 
ment,  wdiich  should  be  full  of  interest  to  these  new  competitors 
in  sea  power.  Naval  power  is  represented  in  this  document,  not 
by  the  number  of  ships  and  guns  possessed  by  this  or  that  Power, 
but  by  the  expenditure  incurred  and  the  tonnage — displacement — 
of  the  new  vessels  added  to  the  fleet.  This  Parliamentary  paper 
is  entitled  a  “Return  of  the  Naval  Expenditure  of  Each  of  the 
Principal  Naval  Powers,  Showing  their  Total  Estimated  Naval 
Expenditure  in  Each  of  the  Last  Ten  Years,  their  Expenditure 
in  Each  of  the  Years  named  on  New'  Constiaiction,  including 
Armament,  and  the  Amount  of  New  Construction  in  Each  of 
those  Years  in  Tonnage.”  The  return  consists  of  a  mass  of  un¬ 
digested  figures,  which  well  merit  careful  examination  and 
analysis,  in  view'  of  the  latest  development  of  the  policy  of  these 

(1)  Either  our  industries,  instead  of  expanding,  must  shrink  and  disappear, 
or  workers  to  carry  on  those  industries  must  be  found.  Available  recruits  are 
fewer  and  fewer. — The  Courier  (Brisbane). 
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over-sea  nations.  The  first  remarkable  fact  which  is  revealed  is 
tliat  this  year  the  seven  leading  naval  Powers  are  spending 
upwards  of  i‘120,000,000  on  their  preparations  for  ensuring  jx^ace 
on  the  world’s  seas  :  — 

Great  Britain . 4:35,142,700 

United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  28,778,777 

Germany  ...  ...  ...  ...  19,538,188 

France  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13,353,825 

Russia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10,028,831 

Japan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,202,823 

Italy  .  6,755,291 

Total  . jei20,800,435 

This  is  an  appalling  figure.  It  is  the  budget  of  war  without 
bloodshed.  Yet  it  takes  no  account  of  the  lesser  navies — those  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Norw^ay,  Denmark, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Sweden,  and  the  South  American  Kepublics,  all 
of  which  are  spending  more  lavishly  than  ever  before.  Nothing 
indicates  the  pace  at  which  competition  is  proceeding  better 
than  that  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  and  Argentina — nations 
hitherto  of  no  importance  in  this  connection — should  be  embark¬ 
ing  on  the  construction  of  armoured  ships,  so-called  Dread¬ 
noughts,  costing  upwards  of  T2, 000,000  each  ;  that  Spain  is  spend¬ 
ing  eight  millions  sterling  on  the  resuscitation  of  her  fleet,  and 
that  even  China  should  be  in  the  market  for  Dreadnoughts 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  of  this  design  and  that  before  giving 
her  orders  to  European  shipbuilders.  Now  the  over-sea  Dominions 
are  about  to  join  in  the  race. 

To-day  the  seven  leading  Powers  are  spending  £‘120,000,000 
on  their  fleets,  and  the  thermometer  is  still  rising — a  thermometer 
which  shows  at  once  the  value  which  is  placed  on  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  the  fears  which  are  entertained  that  that  peace  may 
be  rudely  ended.  Monarchs  and  statesmen,  it  is  true,  seldom 
speak  but  they  indulge  in  platitudes  on  the  blessings  of  peace; 
the  Church,  in  the  East  and  West,  irrespective  of  differences  of 
dogma,  raises  her  voice  in  the  same  cause;  and  the  peoirles  of 
the  world  are  undoubtedly  becoming  better  known  to  one  another, 
and  are  growing  in  mutual  respect.  In  the  expression  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  factors  which  make  for  peace,  there  never  was  so 
keen  and  noteworthy  a  competition  between  the  rulers  of  the 
world  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  words,  in  spite  of  the  educational 
influence  of  travel  and  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other,  the  nations, 
the  old  and  new  nations  of  the  West  and  the  East,  are  piling  up 
armaments  in  increasing  haste ;  year  by  year  fresh  countries  join 
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in  the  race ;  year  by  year  the  expenditure  of  the  traditional  com¬ 
petitors  increases.  The  maddest  of  all  the  rivalries  in  which 
Christendom  has  ever  engaged  becomes  yet  more  mad,  and  the 
great  Colonial  democracies  are  about  to  become  competitors.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  denounce  this  and  that  foible  of  the  age;  but, 
considered  soberly,  there  is  no  contest  so  inexplicable  as  this 
race  by  the  advocates  of  peace  for  the  instruments  of  war.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  in  spite  of  every  influence  of 
religion,  it  continues  to  grow. 

We  in  the  British  Isles  may  sympathise  with  the  despair  of 
|x^ace  societies,  but  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  we,  situated  in  an  island  dci)endent  for  five  out  of 
every  six  loaves  on  our  mercantile  marine,  unable  to  work  unless 
these  merchant  ships  are  ceaselessly  engaged  in  our  trade,  and 
moreover  the  centre  of  a  sea  Empire,  can  least  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  desist  from  the  competition,  however  fierce  it  may 
become,  however  heavily  it  may  bear  upon  us,  however  seriously 
it  may  criiiple  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those 
who  have  fallen,  or  are  falling,  by  the  wayside  in  the  keen  in¬ 
dustrial  struggle.  Supreme  naval  power  is  the  first  essential 
of  our  existence.  It  was  hoped  that  the  over-sea  Dominions  would 
recognise  this  fact,  and,  in  Scriptural  phrase,  come  over  and 
help  us  in  some  great  comprehensive  scheme  :  instead  they  have 
determined  to  take  a  little  brimstone — in  the  form  of  Admiralty 
experience — and  go  apart  to  make  preparations  after  their  own 
fashion. 

Let  us  consider  the  naval  situation  first  as  it  is  revealed  by 
this  Admiralty  return,  and  then  as  it  will  be  affected  by  the 
agreements  reached  by  the  recent  Imperial  Defence  Conference. 
As  to  the  British  Navy,  the  statistics  show  that  this  year  we 
are  spending  on  the  Fleet — not  the  first,  but  all  the  lines  of  our 
defence — ^35,142,700,  while  Germany  and  France — France  amid 
all  her  naval  troubles — are  spending  T32,892,013,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  expenditure  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  has  reached 
no  less  a  sum  than  1*18,316,965,  and  will  exceed  by  a  large  sum 
fifty  millions  sterling  next  year.  It  is  not  unreasonable — it  is, 
indeed,  most  reasonable — that  the  gravest  anxiety  should  have 
been  excited  in  this  country  by  this  indication  of  the  keen  stage 
which  naval  competition  has  reached.  In  his  inmost  heart  the 
British  taxpayer,  while  comidainiug  of  his  burden,  and  admitting 
that  we  are  spending  more  than  Germany  and  France  combined, 
wonders  whether  the  British  people  can  afford  to  ignore  tin* 
upward  movement  of  American  expenditure.  The  scale  of  the 
appropriations  for  these  three  navies — British,  German,  and 
American — leads  to  the  conviction  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
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relative  advance  very  soon  the  American  Navy  will  have  drawn 
np  very  closely  to  the  British  Navy  in  strength,  and  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  not  be  far  behind.  Judged  purely  by  the  outlay  in 
these  three  countries,  it  appears  incontrovertible  that  the  British 
[)eople  are  rapidly  losing  their  aforetime  position  on  the  seas. 

A  closer  study  of  the  figures  will  serve  to  correct  in  some 
degree  such  a  hasty  conclusion.  Ships  are  the  foundation  of  naval 
pow'er.  It  is  therefore  well  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  respec¬ 
tive  navies  have  made  in  new  construction,  and  how  much  they 
have  paid  for  it.  On  these  joints  the  Admiralty’s  statement  sup¬ 
plies  authoritative  figures,  which  at  once  demonstrate  that  naval 
power  cannot  be  evaluated  in  a  rough-and-ready  way  by  the 
expenditure  upon  it.  Conditions  vary.  In  one  country  ship¬ 
building,  gun-making,  armour  manufacture,  and  engine  construc¬ 
tion  is  more  expensive  than  in  another,  and  in  a  third  country 
the  standard  of  cost  may  differ  yet  again.  The  figures  bearing  on 
the  cost  of  the  ships  added  to  the  great  fleets  in  the  past  nine 
years — the  period  covered — are  most  instructive.  A  simple  cal¬ 
culation  gives  the  following  as  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  cost  of  new  construction  during  the  present 
century  :  — 


New  Construction. 

Cost 

Tons. 

£ 

Great  Britain 

.  1,001,813 

94,948,857 

Germany 

.  474,876 

47,899,507 

U  nited  States 

.  554,208 

60,693,616 

France  ... 

.  310,405 

48,349,209 

Russia . 

.  352,700 

31,573,234 

Italy  . 

.  133',  110 

12,841,991 

These  figures  reveal  roughly  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
grouping  of  the  naval  Powers  w’hich  has  occurred  in  the  past  few 
years,  as  judged  by  their  respective  expenditure  on  naval  pre¬ 
paration,  and  may  be  commended  to  Colonial  statesmen.  Great 
Britain  has  spent  on  new  ships  rather  less  than  the  next  two 
European  nations — Germany  and  France — and  considerably  less 
than  Germany  and  the  United  States;  the  two  latter  countries 
have  reached  an  outlay  of  over  U]08,000,000,  as  compared  with 
just  under  £95 ,000 ,000  for  Great  Britain. 

But  the  vital  point  is  not  what  the  various  nations  have  spent, 
but  what  they  have  obtained.  With  the  above  figures  available, 
it  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  “rule  of  three”  to  ascertain  what 
value  is  being  obtained  in  war  material  by  the  leading  Powers— 
the  relative  cost  of  naval  power — and  the  result  is  not  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  the  British  standpoint.  The  cost  per  ton  of  w'arship 
construction  in  this  period  works  out  thus  ; 
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Cost  per  ton. 


£ 

Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9477 

Germany  . 10086 

United  States  . 109'51 

France . 155'73 

Russia  (figures  incomplete)  .  — 

Italy  .  965 


These  conclusions  are  a  curious  commentary  on  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  evaluating  naval  power  from  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  might  be  agreed  that  in  France  naval  expenditure 
would  naturally  be  comparatively  unproductive  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  shipbuilding  and  other  establishments  and  the 
rampant  Socialism  among  the  workers.  But  the  Americans,  it 
would  be  argued,  are  a  keen  business  people,  and  the  Germans 
watch  every  pfennig  as  it  is  spent  to  see  that  they  obtain  an 
adequate  return.  It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  corrective  to  a 
priori  views,  rashly  formed,  to  find  that  warships  cost  nearly 
TlOl  per  ton  to  build  in  Germany,  and  ^109  10s.  per  ton  in 
the  United  States,  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  outlay  is 
less  than  £95  a  ton.  On  consideration  this  is,  however,  what 
might  be  expected.  In  both  Germany  and  the  United  States 
Protection  is  high,  and  this  must  affect  the  cost  of  construction, 
whether  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  generally  or  not  is  a  subject 
of  controversy.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  buying  their  naval  power,  as  typified 
in  ships,  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  we  are.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  any  calculation  based  on  a  casual  comparison  on  the 
relative  expenditure  on  men-of-w’ar  in  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain  is  as  fallacious  as  a  contrast  on  the 
same  basis  would  be  betw’een  Germany,  with  its  splendidly 
equipped  establishments  and  efficient  wwkers,  and  France,  with 
its  over-administered  arsenals,  with  relatively  inefficient  w’orkers. 
The  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  Russia  are  incomplete 
and  deceptive ;  there  are  no  reliable  data  for  comparison.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  statistics  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  are  wanting, 
but  they  would  probably  show  that,  owing  to  the  very  low  cost 
of  labour,  the  Japanese  are  building  men-of-war  as  cheap  as, 
if  not  cheaper  than,  we  are  in  this  country.  The  result 
of  investigation  into  this  aspect  of  naval  competition  shows  that 
the  United  Kingdom  still  holds  pride  of  place  as  a  shipbuilding 
country,  and  mcu-ely  confirms  the  conclusion  which  follow’s  in¬ 
evitably  from  the  successes  of  British  firms  in  the  competition  for 
the  naval  work  which  has  recently  been  ordered  by  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Austria-Hungary.  For  all  these 
nations  the  great  British  shipbuilding  establishments  are  now 
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actively  engaged.  The  orders  were  secured  in  some  cases  in  face 
of  very  considerable  diplomatic  pressure  on  behalf  of  foreign 
firms.  In  ship  construction  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  lost  her 
traditional  position ;  hers  is  the  cheapest  market  for  naval 
material. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  only  one — though  an  important — aspect 
of  the  matter.  The  Admiralty  return  assists  in  reaching  definite 
conclusions  on  the  broader  issues  raised  by  the  renewed  rivalry  in 
naval  powder,  and  the  incursion  of  the  over-sea  Dominions.  Com¬ 
plete  figures  of  the  expenditure  for  ten  years  are  available, 
and  if  from  the  aggregates  is  deducted  the  cost  of  new 
construction  and  armaments,  there  remain  the  sums  repre¬ 
senting  the  expenditure  on  fleet  maintenance.  But  this  ex¬ 
penditure  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  basis.  What  is  regarded 
as  naval  outlay  in  one  country  is  credited  in  another  to  a  civil 
vote,  and  only  by  careful  elimination  of  expenses  not  common 
to  each  fleet  is  it  possible  to  reach  a  basis  of  fair  comparison. 
The  Admiralty  explain  in  a  footnote  to  their  return  : 

To  effect  a  comparison  between  the  naval  expenditure  of 
this  country  and  of  the  other  naval  Powers,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  from  the  total  naval  expenditure  under  Great 
Britain  the  expenditure  relating  to  pensions,  coast-guard, 
Deserves,  and  steamship  subsidies,  as  there  are  no  votes  for 
these  services  in  the  foreign  naval  estimates,  excepting  those 
of  France  and  Italy.  In  the  case  of  France,  pensions  to  other 
than  flag  officers  are  not  provided  for ;  flag  officers,  how’ever, 
on  reaching  the  age  limit,  are  placed  on  a  reserve  list,  and  the 
amount  required  for  this  service  appears  in  the  personnel  vote 
from  1890-1903  (inclusive);  for  each  of  the  subsequent  years 
a  separate  vote  is  included' in  the  estimates.  As  regards  Italy, 
the  vote  for  the  mercantile  marine  includes  provision  for 
premiums  on  navigation,  which  apparently  corresponds  with 
the  vote  for  steamship  subsidies  (Great  Britain). 

An  appendix  show’s  certain  expenditure  provided  for  in  the 
French,  Russian,  German,  and  Italian  estimates,  for  w’hich 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  the  British  Xaval  Estimates,  except 
the  amount  included  under  Italy  for  ]u’emiums  on  navigation 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Xaval  pensions  in  France,  other  than  those  mentioned  above, 
are  included  in  the  Budget  of  the  ^Minister  of  Finance,  and 
amounted  to  £1,731,700  in  1909. 

We  thus  reach  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  great  Powers  in  fleet  maintenance.  That  is  apart  from 
the  expenditure  on  new  ships  :  — 
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Year. 

Great 

Britain. 

Germany. 

£ 

£ 

. . 

19,972,987 

4,246,874 

1901 . 

20, 639, .555 

4,609,297 

1902 . 

21,221,760 

5,004,306 

1903 . 

23,311,344 

5,472,064 

1904 . 

28,675,202 

5,4.57,878 

1905 . 

21,783,097 

5,332,632 

1906 . 

20,985,690 

6} 003, 405 

1907 . 

24,401,567 

7,941,781 

1908 . 

23,807,475 

8,230,123 

1909 . 

24,866,506 

8,780,720 

Totals 

224,685,243 

01,745,080 

Deductions  for  Excep- 

tional  Expenses... 

34,674,175 

1,880,504 

Net  Comparative  Ex- 

penditureou  Fleet 

Maintenance 

190,011,068 

50,855,510 

United 

States. 

France. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

£ 

9,041,447 

10,793,081 

11,502,795 

11,496,691 

13,640,820 

13,070,072 

12,757,425 

14,477,027 

18,638,185 

18,763,676 

£ 

10,236,821 

8,811,279 

6,795,300 

6,569,467 

6,745,701 

6,928,626 

6,543,473 

7,354,299 

7,481,518 

7,593,649 

£ 

3,744,473 

4,053,731 

3,933,550 

3,630,117 

3,618,263 

3,986,8.86 

3,603,237 

3,573,876 

4,439,833 

4,564,584 

£ 

3,199,716 

5,014,924 

5,126,966 

4,708,442 

134,180,669 

75,060,133 

39,148,550 

18,050,048 

- 

5,488,327 

4,292,333 

- 

134,180,669 

69,571,806 

1 

34,856,217 

18,050,048 

How  does  this  method  of  calculation  bear  on  the  present  outlay 
on  the  great  fleets  ?  The  standing  of  the  fleets  to-day  is  the  matter 
of  real  moment.  When  the  sums  devoted  to  new  shipbuilding 
have  been  eliminated,  and  deductions  have  been  made  for  ex¬ 
penditure  not  common  to  each  country,  the  expenses  of  the 
several  Powers  on  fleet  maintenance  in  1909-10  compare  thus  : 


Great  Britain 
Germany  ... 
United  States 
France 
Italy 
Japan 


Net  cost  of  fleet  maintenance. 
£ 

.  21,139,306 

.  8,353,761 

.  18,763,676 

.  6,893,391 

.  4,133,990 

.  4,873,937 


This  shows  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  leading 
fleets  of  the  world  in  the  current  year.  The  figures  are  peculiarly 
interesting.  They  reveal  that  the  Ignited  States  is  expending  on 
the  existing  fleet  within  d£2,375,630  of  the  sum  set  aside  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  American  outlay 
is  more  than  twice  that  of  either  Germany  or  France.  It  needs 
no  proof  to  support  the  statement  that  the .  existing  American 
naval  establishment  does  not  approach  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
does  not  represent  such  a  superiority — if,  indeed,  there  be  any — 
over  that  of  Germany  as  to  account  for  an  excess  of  expenditure 
of  over  ten  millions  sterling.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  disparity?  An  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is  not  easy. 
Both  countries  are,  it  is  true.  Protectionist.  While  in  Germany, 
however,  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  is  on  the  average 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  America  it  is  73  per  cent.  (Speakers' 
Ilandhook  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  p.  77).  This  difference 
in  the  fiscal  arrangements  cannot  be  without  its  influence  on 
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naval  expenditure,  and  it  probably  explains  in  no  small  measure 
the  disparity  between  the  naval  expenditure  in  the  two  countries, 
because  it  affects  wages,  and  the  cost  of  victualling,  clothes,  and 
all  kinds  of  naval  stores. 

But  a  much  more  vital  distinction  between  the  two  countries 
lies  in  the  conditions  of  naval  service  :  Germany  mans  her  fleet 
mainly  by  compulsion,  while  in  the  United  States  the  system 
is  voluntary.  Across  the  Atlantic,  moreover,  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  lower  classes  is  much  higher  than  in  Germany,  and 
consequently,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  American  Government 
has  to  attract  men  in  a  country  where  labour  fetches  high  wages, 
the  cost  of  the  personnel  is  exceedingly  high.  Unfortunately, 
the  German  naval  estimates  are  not  prepared  in  a  manner  which 
enables  reliable  data  to  be  obtained  of  the  actual  cost  of  manning 
the  fleet,  but  the  conditions  of  service  in  Germany,  it  is  known, 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  in  France,  where,  also,  the 
fleet  is  manned  under  a  conscriptive  system.  In  France  the  pay 
of  57,000  officers  and  men  this  year  amounts  to  £2,318,608,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £10  13s.  Od.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vote  for  the  wages  of  56,000  officers  and  men  reaclu's 
the  very  laj'ge  sum  of  £6,821,628,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
£121  16s.  Id.  America  is  thus  paying  three  times  as  much  per 
capita  for  the  men  in  her  fleet  as  is  paid  in  France,  and  probably 
the  contrast  with  Germany  would  be  rather  more  striking. 
Nothing  could  show  more  conclusively  how  expensive  is  tla* 
market  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  buy  their  naval 
power. 

This  contrast  may  be  carried  a  steji  further  in  order  to  ex]dain 
in  some  measure  the  relatively  high  cost  of  fleet  maintenance 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain.  In  both  countries  the 
fleet  is  manned  on  a  voluntary  system,  but  the  social,  industrial, 
and  economic  conditions  vary  widely.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
work  is  scarce,  labour  is  phuitifnl,  and  the  skilled  trades  are 
highly  protected.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  for  an  ordinary  boy 
to  enter  one  of  the  more  skilled  trades  ashore  as  it  is  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  result  is  that  the  coni- 
|x>tition  to  enter  the  British  Fleet  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  as})irants  are  rejected  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  very  high  physical  and  educational 
standards  of  the  Admiralty.  The  ease  with  which  the  British 
Fleet  is  manned  has  tended  to  check  such  an  increase  of  pay  as 
would  bring  the  naval  .s('rvice  on  to  the  same  plane  as  the  leading 
skilled  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  there  is 
usually  consid('rable  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate  number 
of  recruits  owing  to  tin*  tempting  openings  which  the  various 
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industries  ashore  offer  to  a  “bright  boy.’’  The  naval  recruiting 
officers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  to  compete  in  a 
labour  market  where  the  demand  as  a  rule  exceeds  the  supply ; 
the  inevitable  result  has  been  that  naval  jiay  has  rapidly  advanced. 
In  the  present  year  the  American  navy  estimates  carry  pay, 
as  has  been  stated,  amounting  to  TG, 821 ,628  for  a  personnel  of 
50,000.  The  British  estimates,  including  half  and  retired  pay, 
make  provision  for  ^£8, 170, 200  for  a  personnel  of  128,000.  In 
other  words,  while  the  average  rate  of  pay  in  America  w'orks  out 
at  £021  16s.  Id.,  in  Great  Britain  it  amounts  to  only  £63  16s.  7d., 
or  rather  over  half.  This  disparity  in  wage  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  applies  not  only  to  the  sea  service,  but  to  the  labour 
employed  in  the  creation  of  war  material  of  all  descriptions. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  two  countries, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  American  people,  for  a  fleet  about 
half  the  size  of  the  British  Fleet,  should  be  paying  each  year  a 
sum  which  approaches  within  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  of 
the  British  expenditure. 

In  their  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  the  British  and  German  fleets 
these  conclusions  are  particularly  interesting.  In  shipbuilding. 
Great  Britain  has  still  a  marked  advantage.  Germany  is  paying 
nearly  £101  per  ton,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  corresponding 
figure  is  less  than  £95,  although  England  for  six  years  past  has 
been  devoting  a  far  larger  proportion  of  her  naval  expenditure  to 
the  construction  of  torpedo  craft,  including  submarines,  than 
Germany  has  done,  and  it  is  on  these  small  craft  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  is  highest.  While  Great  Britain  has  this  advantage  in 
cheapness  of  shipbuilding,  Germany  gains  in  the  low  cost  of  her 
conscriptive  personnel ;  the  per  capita  charge  on  the  British  naval 
vote's  is  at  least  50  |ier  cent,  higher  than  it  is  in  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many’s  advantage  in  the  matter  of  naval  pay  undoubtedly  exceeds 
the  British  advantage  in  shipbuilding ;  i)ut  for  the  purposes  of 
contrast  this  comparatively  slight  disparity  may  be  set  aside,  and 
thus  we  reach  the  following  comparative  figures  of  British  and 
German  expenditure  in  the  present  year  :  — 


Great  Britain.  Germany. 

£  £ 

Total  expenditure  ...  ...  ...  •••  35,142,700  19,538,188 

T>eductiona  for  non-corresponding  votes  ...  3,747,200  432,958 

Net  expenditure  ...  ...  ...  ...  £31,395,500  £19,105,230 


It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  conclusion  to  which  this  contrast 
iiKwitahly  leads.  Wheivas  ten  yc'ars  ago  Great  Britain  was  spend¬ 
ing  £26,916,402  upon  the  Fleet,  and  Germany  was  spending 
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^'7 ,594,414,  now  the  latter  Power  has  reached  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
penditure  which  is  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  Great  Britain.  Next 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  programme  adopted  by  the  Keichstag 
in  1908,  the  cost  of  the  German  Navy  will  be  still  further  in¬ 
creased.  The  moral  to  be  deduced  from  this  rapid  progress  in 
German  naval  expenditure  is  too  apparent  to  call  for  further 
comment. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  a  basis  for  estimating,  roughly,  the 
relative  cost  of  naval  power,  which  may  be  thus  summarised, 
taking  a  British  unit  of  ^100  and  its  corresponding  equivalents  in 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  France,  and  Japan  : 


Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £100 

Italy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

Germany  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  98 

France  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  125 

United  States .  ...  ...  ...  170 

Japan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  95 


This  is  roughly  the  relative  standing  of  the  different  markets 
for  naval  power  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  over-sea 
Ilominions  of  the  British  Empire  have  determined  to  found 
“baby  navies”  of  their  own.  They  cannot  gain  the  economy 
due  to  conscription,  as  in  Japan,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  will  have  to  compete  for  men  in  labour  markets  where  wages 
rule  high.  At  first  they  intend  to  obtain  their  men-of-war  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  they  will  be  purchasing  the  raw 
material  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  obtained.  But  eventually  the 
ships  are  to  be  built  in  native  yards.  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  Protectionist.  In  the  development  of  their 
fleets  they  will  pay  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  United 
States — from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to  the  hoisting  of  the  pennant. 
Moreover,  a  naval  organisation  is  always  relatively  more  costly 
the  smaller  it  is,  while  the  large  organisation  under  efficient  man¬ 
agement  is  economical.  This  general  truth  explains  why  the 
lesser  European  Powers,  for  an  expenditure  relatively  large, 
obtain  fleets  wdiich  can  have  no  ap))reciable  influence  upon  their 
own  destinies,  while  Great  Britain,  by  an  outlay  considerably 
smaller  in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  commands  the  seas  of  the 
world.  It  is  as  true  of  the  nation  as  it  is  of  the  individual  that 
the  ])oor  always  buy  in  the  dearest  market,  and  the  over-sea 
Dominions,  in  proportion  to  the  demands  on  their  exchequers 
for  national  development,  are  still  poor. 

In  pursuit  of  a  national  instead  of  an  Imperial  policy,  the 
daughter  nations  under  the  British  flag  are  about  to  buy  their 
naval  |X)wer,  not  at  the  rate  which  rules  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  at  a  rate  fixed  by  local  conditions,  and  50  or  more  per  cent. 
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higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  every  million  they 
spend  they  will  gain  something  of  pomp  and  circumstance  at  a 
cost,  but  very  little  of  actual  naval  power — nothing,  indeed,  com¬ 
parable  to  that  marshalled  by  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand, 
with  her  vast  financial  resources,  and  Japan  on  the  other,  with 
her  unrivalled  cheapness  of  labour. 

The  recent  Conference  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  the 
world  an  object-lesson.  It  might  have  reached  an  agreement  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  combined  fleet,  a  challenge  by  an  Imperial 
democracy  against  the  present  competition  in  fleets.  The  Con¬ 
ference  might  have  proclaimed  that  it  did  not  regard  naval  and 
military  power  as  the  essential  emblem  of  nationhood,  and  thus, 
it  may  be,  have  paved  the  way,  however  remotely,  for  the  creation 
of  a  world-fleet  for  the  preservation  of  a  world-peace.  If  we  are 
all  for  peace — and  how  many  thousand  professions  in  every  lan¬ 
guage  stand  on  record — we  must  desire  to  secure  it  by  the  cheapest 
and  readiest  means.  The  piling  up  of  naval  armaments  by  each 
individual  |x>ople  is  an  antiquated  method  of  reaching  the  goal. 
.\ny  combined  world-movement  is,  and  must  remain  for  many 
generations  probably,  an  Utopian  dream  ;  but  the  formation  of 
one  fleet  for  all  the  peoples  under  the  British  flag  would  have 
marked  an  advance  and  have  saved  the  over-sea  nations  from 
being  drawn — slowly  or  swiftly — into  the  vortex  of  the  present 
ruinous  competition. 

Instead  of  one  fleet,  the  future  holds  out  only  the  pros}:)ect  of 
the  British  Fleet,  still  compelled  to  hold  its  traditional  supre¬ 
macy,  whatever  the  cost,  with  “baby  navies”  in  distant  parts 
of  the  one  all-embracing  sea — in  association  with  the  Mother 
Xavy,  it  is  true,  and  yet  distinct  from  it.  It  is  not  the  best 
solution,  it  is  not  the  solution  which  will  conduce  best  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  Empire,  it  is  not  the  solution 
dictated  by  the  strategy  of  war,  it  is  not  the  solution  dictated  by 
the  strategy  of  peace,  but  it  is  a  compromise  dictated  by  political 
circumstances  in  the.se  younger  countries,  desirous,  above  all 
else,  of  working  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way.  This 
spirit  of  independence  is  one  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  but 
who  can  doubt  that  posterity,  which  will  bear  the  heavier  bmahm, 
will  regr<'t  that  it  ever  found  expression  in  fleets  of  war? 

Archibald  Fi  rd. 


CHATP^AUBRIAND’S  LAST  LOVE. 


It  is  commonly  assumed  that,  when  Chateaubriand  met  Madame 
Itecamier,  he  proceeded  to  devote  his  life  to  her — to  spread  it, 
as  he  phrased  it,  as  a  carpet  of  flowers  at  her  feet;  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  case.  Plis  last  years  were  indeed  devoted  to  her, 
as  were  hers  to  him  ;  hut  he  was  only  fifty  w'hen  his  intimate 
friendship  with  her  la^gan,  and  he  was  considerably  over  sixty 
before  he  became,  in  George  Sand’s  words,  “exclusive  in  his 
aflections.”  The  intervening  years  were  sentimentally,  and  even 
passionately,  eventful. 

A  long  story  might  be  told  about  a  certain  mysterious  Madame 

de  C - ,  to  whom  Sainte-Beuve  makes  a  mysterious  allusion  in 

a  footnote  to  one  of  his  Causeries  du  Tjundi,  and  to  whom  we  now 
know  Chateaubriand,  when  Foreign  Minister,  to  have  written 
love  letters  on  Foreign  Oflice  notepaper.  In  the  midst  of  his 
exacting  oflicial  duties  he  snatched  a  few  days  to  take  her  for 
a  trip  to  the  seaside;  and  he  was  found  out,  and  people  talked, 
and  iNIadame  Becamier  was,  for  a  season,  very  stiff  with  him  in 
consequence. 

There  is  another  long  stoiy  which  could  be  told  about  an 

“Inconnue” — a  Madame  de  V - ,  who  wTote  to  Chateaubriand 

to  express  her  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  to  offer  to  be  his 
“guardian  angel.”  He  corresponded  with  her  for  eighteen 
months,  in  terms  that  were  more  than  affectionate,  and  begged 
her  to  come  to  him  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  he  was  Ambassador 
there.  She  nearly  did  so ;  but  was  deterred  by  his  answer  to 
her  question  whether  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was  likely  to 
receive  her  with  enthusiasm.  So  Chateaubriand,  not  seeing  her, 
found  his  interest  in  her  dwindling ;  and  the  interview  which  he 
ultimately  had  with  her  on  his  return  to  Paris  did  not  revive  it. 
He  had  assumed  that  his  correspondent  was  young — “your  hand¬ 
writing,”  he  had  written  to  her,  “is  that  of  a  young  woman”— 
and  his  last  illusion  about  her  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  that 
she  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

It  was  at  about  that  date  that  he  wrote,  though  he  ultimately 
rejected,  the  following  remarkable  passage  for  the  Memoires 
iV Outre -tomb e,  :  — 

Now  that  I  liave  grown  old  in  the  world,  without  losing  any  of  my 
dreams,  my  mad  passions,  and  my  vague  moods  of  melancholy;  now  that 
I  am  still  in  quest  of  that  which  is  nowhere  to  he  found;  now  that  there 
is  ailded  to  my  misfortunes  the  disenchantment  of  experience,  the  loneliness 
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of  longing,  the  weariness  of  the  heart,  and  the  shameful  burden  of  the 
years — do  I  not  present  the  Devils  of  Hell  with  a  picture  of  a  punishment 
not  yet  conceived  of  in  the  region  of  eternal  pains? 

The  passage  is,  in  appearance,  and  presumably  also  in  intention, 
the  passionate  pilgrim’s  swan  song;  but,  if  that  be  so,  then  it 
was  uttered  prematurely.  The  end  of  the  passionate  pilgrimage 
was  not  yet.  There  was  to  be  one  more  love  affair — in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all — of  which  the  heroine  was 
to  be  Mademoiselle  Hortensc  Allart,  afterwards  Madame  do 
Meritens,  that  interesting  but  almost  forgotten  iSIuse  of  the 
Romantic  Movement. 

Hortense  Allart,  born  in  1801,  was  the  first  cousin  of  Delphine 
Gay.^  She  was  attractive,  clever,  passionate,  high-spirited;  and 
she  was  left  an  orphan,  absolutely  unprovided  for.  For  a  little 
while  she  was  a  governess ;  but  such  w  omen  do  not  remain 
governesses  for  long.  Either  they  marry,  or  else  they  throw  their 
bonnets  over  the  windmill.  Hortense  threw  her  bonnet  over  the 
windmill,  and  never  regretted  her  action,  though  she  lived  to  be 
seventy-seven. 

Her  lovers  were  the  Portuguese  Comte  de  Sampayo,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  afterw^ards  Lord  Hailing,  the  Italian 
Jacopo  Mazzei,  and  Sainte-Beuve.  Possibly  the  list  is  not  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  try  to  extend  it.  The 
essential  fact  is  that,  though  most  of  her  lovers  treated  her  badly, 
she  never  quarrelled  with  any  of  them.  The  only  man  with 
whom  she  quarrelled  was  her  husband,  whom  she  deserted  because 
of  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  whose  wedding  ring  she  threw' 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  high  road ;  but  she  ahvays  remained 
the  friend  of  the  men  of  w'hom  she  had  been  the  mistress. 

She  was  not  only  clever,  but  well-informed,  and  even  erudite. 
She  wrote  novels,  and  also  a  History  of  Florence,  and  other  learned 
books — fairly  good  books  though  a  little  disjointed  and  not,  as  it 
happened,  successful.  Thiers  does  not  seem  to  have  tried  to  kiss 
her,  as  he  once  tried  to  kiss  George  Sand,  but  he  enjoyed  her 
conversation.  She  corresponded  with  Bulwer  about  high  politics, 
and  disputed  with  Sainte-Beuve  on  points  of  criticism. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  only  her  lover  for  a  few'  days.  He  w-as  too 
busy,  he  said,  to  follow'  up  his  advantages;  he  was  also,  as  Hor¬ 
tense  had  reason  to  know,  too  much  occupied  with  Mesdames 
d’Agoult '  and  d’Arbouville.  His  intimacy  with  her  was  only  the 
clou  (Vor  which  riveted  the  chains  of  friendship,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  chain  so  strong  that  a  single  rivet  sufficed.  She  was 
disappointed,  but  she  was  not  offended.  Willing  to  allow'  others 

(1)  Madame  de  Giraidin. 

(2)  For  a  long  time  the  mistress  of  Liszt. 
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thu  liberty  which  she  claimed  for  herself,  she  contented  herself 
with  rallying  him  on  his  comparative  austerity,  and  continued  to  I 

write  to  him  on  all  subjects  under  the  sun,  but  chiefly  about  herself  I 

— the  varying  degrees  of  attachment  which  she  had  felt  for  her  j 

various  lovers,  and  her  view  of  love  and  the  place  which  should  p 
be  assigned  to  it  in  a  well-ordered  scheme  of  life.  H 

Her  letters,  lately  published  by  M.  Leon  Seche,  are  a  full  and 
candid  revelation.  Hortense  hides  nothing,  and  excuses  nothing;  p 
she  has  no  hypocrisy,  no  remorse,  no  scruples.  She  is  quite 
satisfied  that  it  is  proper  to  pray  to  God  that  such  love  affairs  as  ‘ 

hers  may  prosper.  She  declares,  when  engaged  to  be  married,  k 

that  marriage  should  be  preceded  by  “at  least  two  years’  inti-  u; 

macy,”  and  that  it  is  tempting  Providence  to  marry  without  first  y 

testing  the  estate  of  matrimony  by  experiment ;  and  after  her  ? 

marriage,  but  before  her  separation  from  her  husband,  we  find  I 

her  exclaiming  with  fervour  :  f 

Oh,  my  lovers,  rny  delightful  lovers,  lovers  whom  1  loved  for  a  day,  and  g 

lovers  whom  I  loved  for  a  decade;  lovers  whom  I  loved  in  pique,  and  a 

lovers  whom  I  loved  indeed — how  charming  it  is  to  remember  them  all, 
now  that  I  am  alone  and  am  ill-treated !  i 


And  then,  in  colder  blood,  philosophising  :  — 

I  think  the  moralists  are  wrong.  ...  If  ever  on  my  way  through  life 
1  should  meet  a  girl  who  was  at  once  finely  nurtured,  of  bright  intelligence, 
and  vigorous,  I  would  tell  her  to  do  as  1  have  done  and  follow  nature  nobly. 
Better  to  fight  one’s  battle  in  the  midst  of  passions  than  to  fight  the 
passions  themselves.  A  girl  who  has  a  lover,  though  he  be  but  a  poor 
creature,  lives  her  own  life,  weeps,  enjoys,  and  yields  to  a  divine  law.  The 
girl  who  resists  nature  has  only  torment  for  her  lot.  It  is  a  terrible  and 
gloomy  state  of  things.  All  the  machinery  is  out  of  gear,  and  falls  to 
pieces;  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  her  to  die. 

Such  was  Hortense  and  such  was  her  philosophy — the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  George  Sand  put  frankly  and  without  the  sentimental 
unction.  She  did  not  merely  fling  it  out  in  occasional  moods  of 
petulant  disappointment,  but  was  always  ready  to  formulate  it 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurred.  She  did  so  again  apropos 
of  Sainte-Beuve's  proposition  that  three  lovers  were  enough  for 
any  one.  “  Don’t  limit  the  number,”  she  wrote.  “Say  only  that 
one  should  be  straightforward,  and  should  keep  one’s  self-respect, 
and  do  nothing,  whether  the  result  of  passion  or  not,  which  God 
cannot  accept  as  due  to  the  irresistible  law  which  He  has  imposed.” 

Et  cetera.  It  is  the  most  frank  profession  of  faith  which  we 
meet  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Eomantic  Movement ;  and  it  is 
professed  repeatedly  and  unconditionally.  One  feels  that  the 
woman  who  professed  it  was  the  w’oman  of  all  others  whom  it 
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behoved  Chateaubriand  to  meet — not  merely  for  the  enlargement 
of  his  experience,  but  also  because  he  was  bound  to  find  her  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  his  steel.  Only,  of  course,  the  encounter 
was  not  quite  fair;  for  he  was  over  sixty,  and  she  was  not  yet 
twenty-eight. 

He  met  her  while  Ambassador  at  Home,  where  she  was  staying 
with  her  sister,  Madame  Gabriac,  the  wife  of  a  French  merchant, 
in  the  quarter  del  Quatro  Fontane.  Madame  Hamelin  wrote  to 
her  advising  her  to  call  on  him.  She  at  once  bought  and  read 
A  tala  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for  the  ordeal;  and  then  she 
asked  and  received  permission  to  present  herself  at  the  Embassy. 
The  Ambassador  received  her  “with  coquetry,”  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  see  her  again.  He  returned  her  visit,  in  fact,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  afternoon,  “wearing  all  his  orders,” 
according  to  M.  d’Haussonville,^  and  made  his  arrangements  for 
other  and  less  ostentatious  interviews.  The  task  was  one,  says 
M.  d’Haussonville,  of  which  the  junior  members  of  the  Embassy 
would  gladly  have  relieved  him;  and  that  is  credible  enough. 
And  one  can  also  believe  that  Chateaubriand  was  in  earnest  when 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Marcellus" :  “If  only  Madame  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  would  go  back  to  Paris,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  spend 
the  summer  here.” 

There  is  no  hint  of  the  story  in  the  Memoires  d' Outre -tomb c . 
Hortense  only  figures  there  as  a  writer  whose  name  is  casually 
mentioned  in  the  midst  of  a  long  list  of  writers.  She  wrote  her 
own  recollections  of  the  interlude,  however,  and  lent  the  manu¬ 
script  to  Sainte-Beuve,  who  quoted  a  long  extract  from  it  in  an 
appendix  to  “Chateaubriand  et  son  groupe  literaire.”  Indignant 
critics  declared  that  the  Unpublished  Memoirs  from  which  he 
professed  to  be  citing  were  apocryphal,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Long  afterwards,  in  1872,  the  entire  volume  of  Reminiscences 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Les  Enchantements  de  Madame 
Prudence  de  Saman  d’Esbatz. 

George  Sand  knew^  enough  to  divine  the  author’s  identity.  She 
wrote  to  her  to  tell  her  that  she  had  done  so,  and  that  she 
considered  her  “a  great  woman”;  and  she  reviewed  the  book 
for  Le  Temps,  expressing  “abundant  sympathy  for  this  fervent 
soul,”  and  asking  what  moralist  would  dare  to  cast  the  first  stone 
at  her. 

It  was  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  the  most  truculent  of  French  critics, 
who  cast  it.  He  cast,  in  fact,  not  only  the  first  stone,  but  the 
second,  and  the  third,  and  all  the  stones  that  he  could  lay  his  hand 

(1)  One  of  his  attaches. 

(2)  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  when  Chateaubriand  was  Ambassador  at 
London. 
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upon.  Prudenco  (which  is  to  say  Hortense)  is  for  him  “a  female 
Kousseau” — and  also  “a  member  of  the  old  society  of  France 
boasting  of  her  love  affairs  after  they  are  over,  as  the  cowards 
boast  after  the  battle!”  He  talks  of  “pigstyes”  and  of  “the 
companions  of  Ulysses  turned  into  swine  and  wallowing  at  the 
feet  of  Circe.”  In  fact,  though  Hortense  was  then  seventy-two, 
he  showed  no  mercy  to  her  gray  hairs,  with  the  result  that  her 
son  Marcus  took  the  matter  up.  He  challenged  Barbey ;  and 
when  Barbey  refused  to  fight  him,  he  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Constitutionnel  to  assault  him,  and,  failing  to  find  him  there, 
assaulted  one  of  the  sub-editors  instead,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  cast  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  200  francs,  and  sent  to  prison 
for  a  month. 

The  story  is  true,  however.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  and 
the  correspondence  amply  corroborates  it.  Even  Barbey  did  not 
doubt  its  truth,  but  only  shrieked  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
left  untold  in  the  interest  of  a  great  Catholic  reputation.  Perhaps 
it  ought,  but  there  it  is;  and  the  picture  of  the  great  Catholic 
Ambassador  who  had  restored  religion  to  France,  who  had  the 
Pope  for  his  friend,  who  composed  “forms  of  prayer”  for  the 
use  of  women,  and  to  whom  little  children  were  brought  to  recite 
his  touching  words  about  the  “first  communion,”  gains  an  added 
touch  of  humanity  from  the  details  which  Hortense  gives  us  ;  — 

He  had  a  wonderful  way  with  him  (she  writes),  for  he  was  very  fond  of 
feminine  society.  He  used  to  call  on  me  with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole, 
well-groomed,  and  fashionably  dressed.  His  smile  was  charming;  his  teeth 
were  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  he  was  frivolous  and  appeared  to  bo  happy. 
Already  his  newly  acquired  gaiety  was  the  talk  of  Homo;  and  Italy,  which 
lie  had  at  first  revisited  with  a  sense  of  melancholy.  Lad  now  a  fresh  attrac¬ 
tion  for  him. 

He  argued  with  her  about  his  war,  and  he  made  her  his 
confidante  concerning  his  political  ambitions.  He  sent  her  his 
books,  writing  :  “Both  they  and  I  myself  are  yours  to  dispose  of.” 
Just  as  he  had  previously  talked  of  winning  glory  in  order  to 
win  the  love  first  of  Natalie  de  Noailles-Mouchy,  and  afterwards 

of  Madame  de  C - ,  so  now  he  told  Hortense  that  his  only  object 

in  seeking  power  was  to  give  her  pleasure,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
“lay  France  as  a  trophy  at  her  feet.”  And  then,  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  France  and  exploit  his  triumph  at 
the  Conclave  : — 

He  came  to  me  and  asked  for  a  confession,  and  a  word  of  hope.  I  had 
to  speak  or  else  lose  him,  for  he  was  going  away.  I  saw  that  matters 
were  moving  too  fast,  but  I  gave  way,  leaving  reflection  until  afterwards. 
I  gave  him  the  promise  which  he  asked  for,  and  he  was  delighted.  He 
demanded — proofs. 
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And  presumably  Hortense  gave  him  proofs,  for  Chateaubriand 
speaks  of  this  year  as  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

His  political  machinations,  indeed,  came  to  nothing.  Charles  X. 
did  not  like  him  very  much,  and  liked  still  less  the  Liberal 
opinions  which  he  had  developed  while  in  opposition,  writing  for 
the  Journal  des  Dehats.  Perhaps,  he  said,  he  would  have  Chateau¬ 
briand  in  his  Cabinet  some  day,  but  he  could  not  have  him  there 
just  yet.  Meanwhile  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Catholic 
[)arty ;  and  so,  instead  of  giving  the  Foreign  Office,  when  it  fell 
vacant,  to  Chateaubriand,  he  gave  it  to  Polignac. 

How  far  Chateaubriand’s  objections  to  Polignac,  at  this  stage, 
were  personal  and  how  far  they  were  political,  is  not  quite  clear, 
rresumably,  as  Polignac  had  not  yet  shown  his  hand,  they  were 
mainly  personal.  Polignac  had  once  served  under  Chateau¬ 
briand,^  and  therefore  Chateaubriand  would  not,  without  damage 
to  his  vanity,  serve  under  him.  He  therefore  flung  his  resignation 
in  Polignac’s  face,  waited  for  Polignac  to  develop  a  policy,  and 
then  proceeded  to  oppose  it ;  and  as  Polignac  was  not  merely  a 
Catholic  but  a  fanatic,  in  love  with  the  cause  of  reaction,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  became  more  and  more 
avowedly  and  decidedly  a  Liberal. 

His  happiness,  therefore,  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to 
political  success.  It  would  be  more  plausible,  indeed,  to  attribute 
it  to  political  failure  and  the  popularity  which  it  brought  in  its 
train.  Chateaubriand  was  once  more  the  idol  of  the  people — 
hardly  less  their  idol  than  Beranger-rliable  at  any  moment  to  be 
carried  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  He  always  liked  that  sort 
of  thing,  even  though  the  loss  of  official  emoluments  compelled 
him,  as  he  complained,  to  “work  as  a  bookseller’s  hack.”  More¬ 
over,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  had  left  him  for  a  season,  to  stay 
at  Nice  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  that  also  was  a  relief 
to  him.  And  finally,  and  chiefly,  he  had  won  the  love  and  was 
enjoying  the  homage  of  Hortense,  who  had  also  returned  to  Paris. 

We  may  leave  the  politics,  therefore,  and  return  to  Hortense 
(or  Prudence)  and  her  enchantments,  which  caused  her  sexa¬ 
genarian  lover  to  sigh,  as  she  tells  us  :  “Ah,  me  !  How  I  wish  I 
were  only  fifty!”  And  then,  when  she  suggested  that  twenty- 
five  would  be  still  better  :  “No,  no.  If  I  could  go  back  to  fifty, 
that  would  be  far  enough.” 

“Two  old  women,  his  wife  and  another - ”  that  is  how 

Prudence  (or  Hortense)  dismisses  Mesdames  de  Chateaubriand 
and  Recamier.  She  adds  that  she  was  not  jealous  :  “they  guarded 
him  for  me  alone  to  love.”  For  a  moment,  of  course,  there  was 

(1)  As  Ambassador  at  London,  when  Chateaubriand  was  Foreign  Minister. 
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also  Madame  de  V - ,  but  Chateaubriand  had  found  out  that 

Madame  de  V - was  fifty,  and  was  concerned  about  “the  pro¬ 

prieties,”  whereas  Hortense  was  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight,  and  was  not  concerned  about  them  in  the  least.  She  wrote 
to  him — M.  Leon  Seche  has  recovered  these  scraps  of  her  hand¬ 
writing  :  — 

To-morrow,  then,  my  illustrious  friend.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  devote 
the  whole  evening  to  me. 

Rend!  I  am  going  to  make  myself  beautiful,  to  please  you. 

And  Prudence,  in  her  retrospect,  says  :  — 

Ren4,  more  and  more  enamoured,  told  me  he  had  never  before  met  so 
affectionate  a  woman. 

She  had  then  just  finished  writing  a  novel,  and  he  helped  her 
to  correct  the  proofs,  throwing  “tenderness”  even  into  that  task, 
and  into  his  advice  that  she  should  write  history  instead  of  fiction. 
His  educational  methods,  she  tells  us,  were  “divine  ” ;  and  when 
he  started  for  the  Pyrenees  to  take  the  waters,  it  was  arranged 
that  Hortense  should  meet  him  at  Etampes  :  — 

We  dined  there  as  if  in  the  seclusion  of  the  desert.  He  was  happy;  he 
laughed;  he  murmured  a  thousand  tender  and  delightful  nothings,  for  his 
manner  of  being  happy  was  to  love,  and  to  flatter,  and  to  tell  me  again 
and  again  how  enchanted  and  grateful  he  was.  I,  too,  was  enamoured  and 
grateful.  .  .  We  made  no  haste,  and  would  have  liked  to  hold  back  the 
passing  hours.  Only  he  was  impatient  for  night  to  come,  and  rallied  me 
on  my  coldness. 

But  the  coldness  was  only  timidity.  Chateaubriand  was  so 
great  a  man,  and  moved  in  so  grand  a  way  through  the  world,  that 
it  took  Hortense  a  little  while  to  realise  that,  where  a  pretty 
woman  was  concerned,  he  dilfered  from  other  people  only  in 
being  more  ardent  for  his  age.  She  did  realise  it  presently, 
how'ever,  and  so  “attained  the  happiness  which  one  so  often  seeks 
in  vain.”  The  time,  after  Chateaubriand’s  return  and  resignation 
of  his  Embassy,  “passed  only  too  quickly,”  and  thus  the  reason 
why  he  wrote  in  his  Mevioires  that  “this  year  was  the  happiest 
of  his  life,”  was  perfectly  clear  to  Hortense.  The  italics  are  hers, 
and  she  goes  on  to  explain  them  ;  — 

He  used  to  come  to  see  me  regularly,  and  our  affection  established  itself 
on  a  firm  basis.  My  love  assumed  a  new  intensity,  and  became  passionate 
and  constant.  It  was  the  Autumn — the  season  of  tenderness  and  melan¬ 
choly.  His  ideas,  his  genius,  his  appearance,  his  love  took  possession  of 
my  life.  From  sunrise  till  sunset  iny  heart  was  full  of  tender  thoughts, 
and  of  an  increasing  enchantment. 

When  she  had  nothing  else  to  do  Hortense  used  to  take  the 
diligence  into  the  country,  and  wander  about  the  fields,  thinking 
about  her  new  lover.  On  other  occasions  Chateaubriand  used  to 
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meet  her  in  quiet  corners  of  Paris.  One  of  their  favourite  resorts 
was  an  unfrequented  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars.  There  was  an  aged  woman  there  with  a  cow^,  just  as 
of  old  in  our  own  Saint  James’s  Park,  and  they  used  to  drink 
milk,  and  talk  to  her.  When  they  had  more  leisure  they  met 
on  the  Pont  d’Austerlitz,  and  found  sheltered  lovers’  walks  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  “I  can  see  his  charming  smile,”  says 
Hortensc,  ‘‘and  his  air  of  a  man  out  for  a  holiday”;  and  she 
also  had  a  recollection,  no  less  lively,  of  their  tHe-d-tete  dinners 
in  the  cabinet  particulier  of  a  remote  restaurant  where  no  one 
knew  them  :  — 

It  was  always  a  gay  and  charming  banquet.  Chateaubriand  was  as  happy 
as  a  child — as  gentle  and  as  affectionate.  .  .  .  He  had  a  splendid  appetite, 
and  everything  amused  him.  We  spoke  of  literature  and  public  affairs,  and 
I  talked  a  lot  of  delightful  nonsense.  .  .  .  He  spoke  with  emotion  of  his 
age,  of  death,  of  the  inevitable  end  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  of  the 
imprudence  of  these  delightful  proceedings. 

Ho  called  for  champagne  to  cheer  me  up,  as  he  said;  and  then  I  used 
to  sing  him  some  of  lleranger's  songs  :  “  Mon  ame,”  “  la  bonne  Vieille,” 

Ic  Diou  des  bonnes  gens,”  &c.  He  listened  to  me  with  rapture,  melted 
to  tenderness  by  the  beautiful  poetry  and  the  voice  of  his  mistress.  ]Moved 
and  enthralled,  he  spoke  once  more  about  himself,  saying  that  he  too  had 
written  songs  and  would  have  liked  to  be  a  poet.  He  went  back  to  the 
song  which  I  had  just  finished,  and  made  me  sing  it  again,  repeating  some 
fine  line  or  some  striking  phrase  : — 

Plaisirs  de  mon  jeune  i\ge, 

Que  d'un  coup  d’aile  a  fustiges  le  temi)s. 

These  songs  took  him  out  of  himself,  aroused  his  genius,  exalted  him, 
and  made  him  affectionate  and  melancholy.  I  never  knew  them  fail  to 
produce  that  powerful  effect  on  him. 

In  this  condition  he  was  more  amorous  than  ever.  He  told  me  how  I 
pleased  and  charmed  him,  and  called  me  his  temptress — and,  in  that  lonely 
place,  he  did  with  me  what  he  would.  Then,  at  last,  to  my  great  regret, 
he  said  that  it  was  time  to  go;  he  had  to  do  so  because  he  w^as  kept  in 
leading  strings  at  homo.  So  we  drove  off  together  with  many  expressions 
of  tenderness,  to  the  Place  Maubert,  where  we  separated.  I  really  was  in 
leve  with  him.  .  .  and  it  was  he  who  moderated  the  transports  of  my  heart. 

And  then,  one  day,  when  Hortense,  instead  of  singing,  read 
aloud  to  Chateaubriand  some  extracts  from  liis  own  works  :  — 

He  was  touched  and  grateful,  told  me  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  any¬ 
thing  so  much,  and  called  me  by  all  the  beautiful  names  that  belong 
to  the  Muses.  He  persuaded  himself  that  I  was  beautiful,  and  praised  my 
eyes  and  my  expression.  He  really  believed  in  his  madness  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  like  them  before.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  known  a 
man  to  be  so  blinded  and  enchanted. 

Hortense,  when  she  wrote  that,  had  had  many  experiences, 
'ind  had  acquired  the  right  to  draw  comparisons  and  deliver  jiidtr- 
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merits.  Yet,  as  it  happened,  at  this  moment  at  which  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  eyes  seemed  so  completely  blinded  by  his  passion,  the 
end  of  the  passion  was  near. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1830,  when  the  July  Ee volution  was 
imminent.  Chateaubriand  was  in  the  thick  of  the  agitation, 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Beranger  and  Thiers,  whom 
Hortense  had  introduced  to  him.  It  w'ould  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  was  tired  of  her ;  but  he  found  himself  too  busy 
to  attend  to  her.  Very  possibly,  too,  he  was  embarrassed  by  her 
proposal  to  take  a  lodging  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  So 
he  ix?rsuadcd  her  to  accept  an  invitation  which  she  had  received 
to  visit  London — “an  imprudent  course,”  says  Hortense,  “if  he 
was  really  in  love  with  me,  for  he  ought  to  have  known  how  rash 
it  is  to  let  youth  go  wandering  in  quest  of  adventures,  especially 
in  the  languorous  spring  season.” 

Hortense  departed,  therefore,  “without  having  yet  known  what 
love  really  was”;  and  England  completed  her  education.  Henry 
Buhver,  afterwards  Lord  Balling,  a  young  man  of  her  own  age, 
then  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  was  introduced  to  her,  and  took 
Chateaubriand’s  place. 

She  does  not  call  him  Henry  Bulwer  in  the  Enchantements ; 
she  calls  him  Henry  Warwick.  In  the  letters  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
however,  there  is  no  such  mystification.  To  her  confidant 
Hortense  says  Bulwer  boldly,  so  that  Warwick  can  be  identified 
with  Bulwer  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial.  Bulwer,  she  assures 
us — and  she  says  it  so  emphatically  that  we  must  needs  believe 
her — was,  of  all  her  lovers,  the  one  whom  she  loved  best.  She 
found  him  “a  man  of  ambition,  but  a  dandy,”  and  was  in  full 
sympathy  wdth  his  view  that  “it  was  not  necessary  to  be  ponderous 
in  order  to  be  intelligent.”  He  began  by  taking  her  to  sec  the 
Tower,  the  National  Gallery,  and  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  he  had 
not  known  her  many  days  before  he  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  pro¬ 
testing  that,  though  he  could  not  marry  her,  as  his  mother  would 
not  hear  of  his  doing  so,  he  would  like  to  treat  her,  in  other 
respects,  as  his  wife.  She  yielded,  and  wTote  to  Chateaubriand 
in  verse  :  — 

Vous  etes  offense.  La  fortune  jalouse 
N  ’a  pas  en  votre  absence  4pargn4  votre  Spouse  : 

Indigne  de  vous  voir  et  de  vous  approcher, 

Je  ne  dois  desormais  songer  qu’a  me  cacher. 

Which  means  :  — 

You  have  been  wronged.  While  absent  from  your  side. 

Fortune,  grown  envious,  has  not  spared  your  bride. 

Unworthy  to  approach  you  as  before, 

I  can  but  bide  from  you  for  over  more. 
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It  was  a  cruel  stroke  of  irony,  and  a  quick  punishment  for 
indifference  and  neglect.  Having  fired  her  shaft,  Hortense  went 
on  a  honeymoon  with  Henry  Bulwer  to  Saint  Valdry-sur-Somme 
— a  little  watering  place  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  he  was 
fairly  sure  of  meeting  no  one  who  knew  him — and  travelled  with 
him  in  Belgium,  where  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and 
Jived  with  him  at  Hampstead,  at  Brompton,  at  Putney,  and  else¬ 
where.  It  would  be  a  long  story  if  one  told  it  all ;  but  the 
details  belong,  of  course,  to  a  life  of  Lord  Bailing,  or  of  Hortense 
herself,  rather  than  to  a  life  of  Chateaubriand.  One  might  be 
tempted,  indeed,  to  dwell  upon  Hortense ’s  attempt  to  make 
Bulwer  jealous  by  smiling  on  Charles  Babbage,  the  inventor  of 
the  calculating  machine ;  for  there  is  something  very  titillating 
to  the  fancy  in  the  picture  of  Chateaubriand,  Lord  Balling,  and 
Charles  Babbage  as  rivals  for  the  favours  of  the  same  frail  lady. 
But  even  that  inquiry  w’ould  be  out  of  place,  as  would  also  any 
attem})t  to  I'ecoiint  the  vicissitudes  of  a  liaison  which  lasted  for 
about  six  years.  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  the  lovers  ultimately 
separated,  but  remained  friends,  and  were  still  in  affectionate 
correspondence  when  Bulwer  was  in  Washington  negotiating  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  that  Chateaubriand,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  knew  the  pains  of 
jealousy. 

He  had  foreseen  them,  and  in  semi-scriptural  language  had 
predicted  them.  “I  shall  die  on  your  breast,”  he  had  said.  “You 
will  betray  me,  and  I  shall  pardon  you.”  And  that  w’as  what 
happened — ultimately,  though  not  at  once. 

At  first  Chateaubriand  was  not  only  hurt,  but  indignant.  As 
soon  as  Hortense  reached  Paris,  he  hurried  to  see  her — “proud, 
but  quivering  with  excitement  ” — and  protested.  So  she  had 
come  to  her  third  lover  already !  A  third  lover  at  her  time  of 
life !  And  an  Englishman,  too — the  enemy  of  our  country ! 
That  was  the  climax !  In  forsaking  him  for  an  Englishman 
Hortense  was  really  behaving  shamefully.  Was  her  Englishman 
going  to  marry  her?  If  marriage  were  what  she  wanted,  w'ell, 
“he  himself  would  be  free  some  day.”  He  would  promise  faith¬ 
fully  to  marry  her  when  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  died,  and 
they  would  go  and  live  happily  together  in  the  Italy  that  she 
loved.  In  short,  he  “used  every  argument  w’hich  he  thought 
might  move  me  ”  ;  and  then ,  finding  her  inflexible  to  eloquence , 
he  went  away  and  wrote  to  her  : — 

I  made  no  attempt  to  deceive  him  in  my  answere,  and  he  protested  that 
my  sincerity  was  something  terrible.  All  women  deceived  men,  he  said, 
and  he  would  have  much  preferred  to  he  deceived.  When  I  did  not  answer 
him  immediately,  he  imagined  that  I  was  meaning  to  yield,  but  at  last 
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he  left  me  in  peace  and  ceased  to  write.  ‘‘  Hortense,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘  you  have 
betrayed  me.  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  to  lose  you.”  He  asked  me 
to  return  his  letters,  and  I  gave  them  all  back  to  him.  He  sent  me  some 
of  mine,  but  kept  those  which  had  pleased  him  best. 

That  is  all — or  nearly  all — the  story.  Chateaubriand  implored 
Hortense  to  consent  to  see  him  again,  and  she  imposed  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  promise  to  “make  no  attempt  upon  her  virtue/’ 
He  humiliated  himself,  and  gave  the  promise ;  and  then  a  few 
other  letters  passed. 

Do  not  destroy  my  illusion,  if  illusion  indeed  it  be.  We  will  work 
together.  I  want  to  love  your  talent  as  I  love  yourself.  You  shall  be  my 
last  Muse,  my  last  enchantment,  my  last  ray  of  sunshine.  So  do  not  say 
good-bye.  I  lay  my  soul  at  your  feet. 

I  write  to  you  once  more  from  the  high  road.  I  am  always  wandering, 
but  you  will  always  find  me.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  to  make 
you  happy  ...  if  you  think  of  me  as  somewhat  different  from  ordinary  men 
.  .  .  then  the  snows  and  storms  of  the  Alps  will  bo  quickly  dissipated  by 
your  magic.  My  life  is  only  an  accident.  I  know  I  ought  never  to  have 
been  born.  .  .  .  AVrite  me  more  of  those  letters  which  kindle  my  emotions 
— such  letters  as  you  used  to  write  in  the  early  days  of  our  love.  Why  do 
I  no  longer  feel  that  you  love  me?  I  need  your  love  so  badly.  I  can  give 
you  more  love  in  a  day  than  others  could  give  you  in  the  course  of  many 
years.  So  let  me  see  you  soon.  I  kiss  your  hands  and  feet. 

And  then,  two  years  later  :  — 

I  am  just  going  to  read  Valenthie. 

Vous  vieillirez,  6  ma  jeune  maitresse, 

Vous  vieillirez  et  je  ne  serai  plus. 

That  is  how  I  shall  be  avenged  for  your  infidelity. 

And  that  is  really  all ;  for  the  fact  that  Hortense  and  Chateau¬ 
briand  still  met  from  time  to  time,  and  occasionally  wrote  to 
each  other,  and  were  good  friends,  proves  nothing  and  needs  no 
commentary.  That  was  his  way — and  hers — and  the  way  of  the 
world  at  the  time  :  a  small  world  in  which  sulking  over  such 
matters  was  an  embarrassment  to  common  friends,  and  therefore 
a  breach  of  etiquette. 

So  Hortense  passes  out  of  the  story ;  and  one  says  good-bye 
to  her  almost  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss,  and  with  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  linger  over  the  parting  words.  She  was  so  fair, 
so  frail,  so  frank  about  her  frailty — so  firmly  convinced  that 
frailty  was  the  way  of  salvation  as  well  as  the  path  to  happiness ! 
So  disinterested  too — so  free  from  every  mercenary  taint ;  so 
grateful  to  her  lovers,  and  so  ready  to  forgive  them  ;  so  sincere 
while  she  loved,  and  yet  so  quick  to  live  a  disappointment  down 
and  love  again;  so  proud,  so  clever,  so  conscientious  after  her 
fashion  ;  so  complete  a  pagan  with  such  a  dashing  readiness  to 
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prove  that  she  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions !  She  forces 
one,  whether  one  will  or  not,  to  take  her  paganism  seriously, 
and  wonder  whether  she  was  right  when  she  said  that  the  moralists 
were  wTong,  and  whether,  if  her  theories  of  right  and  wrong  and 

love  and  camaraderie  prevailed - 

But  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Chateaubriand.  He  was 
sixty-four  when  he  wrote  the  last  letter  quoted  about  vengeance 
for  infidelity,  and  Hortense  was  only  thirty-two.  It  still  pleased 
him  to  revive  memories  and  bask  in  them ;  he  still  continued  to 
murmur  the  language  of  sentiment  even  though  he  hobbled  upon 
the  last  stage  of  his  pilgrimage  with  tottering  steps.  But  he 
meant  nothing  by  it.  The  w'ords  had  ceased  to  bear  any  relation 
to  action  or  even  to  ambition.  The  loosening  hold  of  the  passions 
had  left  him  free  for  friendship.  Madame  Recamier  had  forgiven 
him  both  the  infidelities  which  she  had  discovered,  and  the  infideli¬ 
ties  which  she  had  only  guessed  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  wEy  he  should  not  spread  his  life,  as  he  had  wished  to  do, 
as  a  carpet  of  flowers  at  her  feet. 
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The  term  “dead-head”  in  its  colloquial  sense  has  come  to  us 
from  America  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  interesting  to  examine 
how  it  came  and  its  exact  meaning.  To  this  end  it  will  be  well 
to  clear  the  ground  by  getting  rid  of  special  meanings  so  as  to 
leave  only  one  issue. 

In  Wright’s  English  Dialect  Dictionary  two  meanings  of  the 
word  are  given  ; 

(a)  A  bottle  of  wine,  or  spirits,  that  has  been  emptied. 

(h)  A  member  of  a  football  or  cricket  team  called  upon  to  play  at  a 
pinch. 

The  Century  Dictionary  gives  another  : 

In  founding  :  The  extra  length  of  metal  given  to  a  cast  gun.  It  serves 
to  receive  the  dross,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  and 
would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  dead-head,  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

Again,  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Murray)  another  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  nautical  kind  is  given,  as  a  fixed  post  on  a  quay  to  which 
hawsers  may  be  made  fast. 

Another  authority  gives  the  word  : 

In  Florida,  a  log  so  soaked  with  water  that  it  will  not  float.  Opposite 
term  is  live  log. — Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  Sylvan  Clapin,  (Weiss  and 
Co.,  New  York,  n.d.) 

We  come  finally  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  as  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  It  came  into  the  language,  as  did  a 
good  many  other  words,  via  slang,  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  its  very  early  days  dubbed  “new  language.”  It  may  therefore 
be  taken  to  have  originally  a  special  rather  than  a  general  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  what  that  special  meaning  was  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  as 
given  by  various  authorities  : 

One  who  receives  free  tickets  for  theatres,  public  conveyances,  &c. 
(Colloq.,  U.S.). — Webster's  Dictionary.  (Bell,  1897.) 

One  who  rides  in  a  public  conveyance,  visits  the  theatre,  or  obtains 
anything  of  value,  without  payment  (United  States). — Imperial  Dictionary. 
Ogilvie.  (Blackie’s,  1882.) 

Colloq.  (orig.  U.S.),  a  person  admitted  without  payment  to  a  theatrical  per¬ 
formance,  a  public  conveyance,  &c. — Murray’s  New  English  Dictionary. 
(Clarendon  Press,  1897.) 

(U.S.),  one  who  is  allowed,  without  payment,  to  ride  in  a  public  carriage, 
sit  in  a  theatre,  or  hold  a  privilege  having  a  money  value. — Twentieth 
Century  Dictionary.  (Chambers,  1905.) 
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(Cf.,  0.  Dan.  clod  thoved,  a  fool),  one  who  is  allowed  to  ride  in  a  public 
conveyance,  to  attend  a  theatre  or  other  place  of  entertainment,  or  to 
obtain  any  privilege  having  its  public  price  without  payment  (U.S.). — 
Century  Dictionary.  (Century  Company,  New  York,  copyright,  1889.) 

(U.S.),  one  who  receives  gratis  any  service  or  accommodation  for  which 
the  general  public  is  expected  to  pay;  as  dead-heads  on  a  train,  or  in  a 
theatre. — Standard  Dictionary.  (Funk  and  Wagenels,  New  York,  1901.) 

So  far  the  term  seems  to  apply  only  to  those  who  travel  or 
get  amusement  free — an  enlargement  which  would  in  itself  show 
its  American  origin,  for  in  England  the  word  is  not  usually  applied 
to  free  travel.  The  authorities  of  slang  give  more  varied  mean¬ 
ings,  all  of  which  have  “internal  evidence” — to  use  Whately’s 
phrase — of  transatlantic  origin  : 

One  who  stands  about  the  bar  to  drink  at  the  expense  of  others. — Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Slang,  Jargon  ,  and  Cant.  Albert  Barrere  and  Charles  G.  Leland. 
(Bell,  London,  1897.) 

Dead-head  (dead-beat  or  dead-hand)  one  who  obtains  something  of  com¬ 
mercial  value  without  special  payment  or  charge;  spec.,  a  person  who 
travels  by  rail,  visits  theatres,  &c.,  by  means  of  free  passes.  Also  verb 
(American). — Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  English.  John  S.  Farmer 
and  W.  Fj.  Henley.  (Routledge,  London,  1905.) 

Farmer  and  Henley  quote  De  Vere’s  Americanisms ,  “one  who 
lives  at  the  hotel  without  charge.”  They  quote  also  from  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  1883  in  criticising  a  certain  opera 
"stale  enough  to  warrant  the  most  confirmed  dead-head  in  de¬ 
clining  to  help  make  a  house.”  A  confirmation  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  is,  by  the  way,  conveyed  in  the  peculiarly  American 
wording,  “to  help  make.”  We  shall  see,  later  on  in  this  article, 
the  utility  of  this  quotation. 

Persons  who  drink  at  a  bar,  ride  in  an  omnibus  or  railroad  car,  travel 
in  steamboat,  or  visit  the  theatre  without  charge,  are  called  dead-heads. 
These  consist  of  the  engineers,  conductors,  and  labourers  on  railroads;  the 
keepers  of  hotels;  the  editors  of  newspapers. — Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 
John  Russell  Bartlett.  (Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.,  1877.) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  word  is  not  in  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  either  of  1799  or  in  the  editions  of  1827,  1865,  or  1871 
(edited  by  Latham) ;  nor  is  it  in  Wedgwood’s  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary  (Trubner,  1888),  or  in  Skeats’  Etymological  Dictionary 
(Oxford  Press,  1898).  From  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
extracts  given  above,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  w’ord 
was  not  in  general  use  in  Britain  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  all  the  authorities  the  theatre  forms  an  important  part  in 
the  definition.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  word  is  manifestly 
of  theatrical  origin.  It  would  be  little  less  than  absurd  to  try 
to  find  in  it  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  term  as  used  in 
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nautical  matters,  gun-founding,  Florida  lumber- work,  cricket  or 
football  matches,  or  in  the  baser  pleasures  of  the  table  or  the 
drinking-bar.  The  old  Danish  of  the  Century  Dictionary  does 
not  apply  at  all ;  whatever  else  he  may  be,  the  dead-head,  as  such, 
is  certainly  not  a  fool,  though  the  term  might  possibly  be  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  “other  party”  of  his  transactions. 

If  the  origin  of  the  word  be  examined,  the  world  of  the  theatre 
is  the  only  one  which  can  supply  a  logical  cause.  Up  to  the 
time  when  mechanical  aids  to  checking  of  theatrical  accounts 
were  invented  or  adapted,  the  only  check  which  a  manager  had 
was  to  “count  the  house”  as  it  is  called,  a  simple  process— 
exactly  what  its  name  implies.  Those  parts  of  the  house  for 
which  s[X'cial  tickets  were  issued,  showing  the  exact  seat  pur¬ 
chased,  were  easy  to  check.  There  were  not  so  many  of  them, 
and  there  was  so  speedy  and  simple  a  method  of  identification 
that  any  fraud  attempted  by  the  attendants  w’as  a  dangerous 
undertaking.  The  parts  of  the  theatre  open  to  possibilities  of 
fi-aud  were  those  to  which  the  public  paid  admission  as  they  came 
in.  They  came  in  a  rush  ;  and  it  is  at  such  times  that  dishonesty 
has  its  chance.  And  so  collusion  between  the  seller  of  the  ticket 
and  the  receiver  of  it  used  to  be  sadly  common.  It  therefore 
became  at  least  advisable  for  any  manager  who  suspected  fraud 
to  go  or  send  someone  to  the  pit  or  gallery — the  unbooked  seats— 
during  the  course  of  the  evening  to  count  the  people.  The 
money-takers  (sellers  of  admission  tickets)  and  check-takers  were 
responsible  for  the  entry  of  the  numbers  thus  returned.  The 
money-taker’s  return  should  show  all  who  paid,  so  that  the  total 
number,  less  free  admissions,  should  be  represented  by  cash.  On 
this  basis,  w^hich  was  a  factor  in  each  night’s  work,  anyone  who 
did  not  represent  money  was  considered  “dead,”  i.e.,  non  est. 
Now,  to  count  a  large  crowd  of  people  is  no  easy  task,  but  one 
requiring  certain  skill  and  experience.  The  easiest  way,  and  that 
alone  with  any  chance  of  success,  is  when  they  are  all  seated. 
It  then  becomes  possible,  by  standing  a  little  in  front  at  the  side, 
to  number  them  with  fair  accuracy.  Only  the  heads  are  visible, 
and  so  the  count  becomes  one  of  “heads.”  And  thus  also  the 
“  dead  ”  visitors  are  dead-heads.  It  is  all  perfectly  simple  and 
logical ;  and  there  is  no  other  means  of  arriving  at  the  origin 
of  the  word  w^hich  would  or  could  become  acceptable.  The 
application  of  the  term  outside  theatres — for  instance,  to  travel — 
is  due  entirely  to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  American 
criminal  over  his  British  brother.  With  his  better  education  and 
more  adaptable  nature,  the  American  workman  in  this  field  of 
labour  has  invented  new  ways  of  achieving  the  success  at  which 
lie  aims. 
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So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  word.  Its  meaning,  developed 
on  the  slang  side,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  the  local  standard  of 
morals.  In  its  inception  the  existence  or  aptitude  of  the  dead¬ 
head  is  not  wrong — has  nothing  to  do  with  any  standard  of 
ethics ;  it  is  simply  a  fact.  And  the  question  of  fact  must  be 
established  before  the  question  of  ethics  can  arise.  If,  therefore, 
we  take  dead-heads  as  a  body,  we  must  first  differentiate  them 
before  we  condemn.  This,  in  both  accuracy  and  justice,  is  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  term  as  commonly  used  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  one 
of  reproach.  The  dead-head  who  boasts  of  his  segregation  as  such 
is  but  a  poor  creature ,  and  may  well  be  classed  in  the  great  scheme 
of  utility  with  the  empty  bottle,  the  water-soaked  log,  the  super¬ 
fluous  gun-metal,  the  insensate  post  on  the  quay — though,  indeed, 
this  latter  has  a  value,  albeit  a  passive  one.  In  fact,  the  further 
investigation  must  be  based  on  the  proposition  that  though  the 
(lead-head  is  the  exerciser  of  a  free  franchise,  the  exerciser  of  a 
fn^e  franchise  is  not  of  necessity  a  dead-head  in  the  ethical  sense 
of  the  word.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  theatre, 
let  us  examine  the  exce])tions  which  make  the  basic  proposition 
clear;  w'e  can  afterwards,  if  we  wdll,  apply  the  reasoning  to 
phases  of  life  other  than  the  theatre. 

In  the  management  of  a  theatre  there  are  so  many  varying 
conditions — so  many  }:>ersons  have  to  be  brought  together,  so 
many  different  interests  are  involved,  so  many  things  hav(>  to 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  high 
policy  of  the  endeavour — that  mere  money  value  ceases  to 
represent  either  the  aim  of  the  undertakers  or  the  means  of 
achieving  it.  As  in  the  great  scheme  of  one  life  or  a  nation, 
immediate  and  tangible  reward  is  not  the  only  thing  desirable. 
Money  is,  truly  enough,  an  important  factor  in  the  winning  of 
success,  and  a  demonstrable  proof  of  successful  effort;  but  it  is 
not  all.  Continuity  within  possible  bounds  has  to  be  achieved ; 
so  that  good  result  in  the  present  becomes  largely  a  further  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital.  A  theatre  in  these  days  has  to  be  kept 
o|xui  for  at  least  some  forty  to  forty-five  weeks  in  the  year.  Each 
city  has  its  owm  “catchment  area,”  and  the  supply  of  theatre¬ 
goers  is  by  such  limited  in  greater  or  les.ser  degree.  Take,  for 
instance,  London  as  an  example — the  greatest  and  perhaps  the 
most  difficidt  on  account  of  the  enormous  actual  proportions  and 
varying  percimtages  of  its  fluctuating  population. 

In  round  numbers  the  inhabitants  of  Ijondon  of  all  classes 
within  the  police  district,  and  including  the  City,  number  some 
six  and  a  half  millions.  In  addition  there  is  an  influx  on  each 
day  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand  visitors — visitors,  nearly  all  of 
whom,  as  strangers  coming  to  enjoy  themselves,  visit  the  theatres. 
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as  they  do  other  places  of  recreation.  The  stay  of  each  of  such 
persons  may  be  short  or  long ;  but  take  it  that  they  stay  on  an 
average  a  week,  and  that  during  that  week  they  go  (such  of 
them  as  go  at  all)  a  couple  of  times. 

Thus  we  have  two  forms  of  population,  resident  and  transient, 
which  have  to  be  considered  separately,  as  they  are  under  such 
different  conditions.  Let  us  take  the  resident  population  first. 

The  six  and  a  half  millions  resident  in  the  police  districts  may 
fairly  represent  in  family  life  groups  of  five — father,  mother,  and 
three  children.  This  is  a  little  larger  than  the  average  for  the 
nation.  The  statistics  of  1901  show  the  family  average  to  be  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  4'62,  and  in  Ireland  4‘90.  Of 
the  family  of  five  let  us  take  it  that  (if  they  are  theatre-goers  at 
all)  two  of  them  now  and  again  enjoy  the  play.  Say  that  if  only 
half  of  them  be  playgoers  (it  is  a  very  small  average  for 
the  poorer  class,  who  are  the  larger  class,  as  the  theatre  is  prac¬ 
tically  their  only  indoor  amusement,  and  prices  in  theatres  are 
regulated  to  suit  all  pockets),  we  get  out  of  the  residents  a  body 
of  some  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  playgoers.  Take  it 
that  these  go  on  an  average  eight  times  in  a  year.  (This,  class 
by  class,  is  a  small  average — much  less  than  reality.)  So  that 
all  told,  out  of  the  resident  population,  we  may  expect — allowing 
nearly  half  a  million  for  accidents,  sickness,  or  other  causes — ten 
million  attendances  per  annum. 

Of  the  transient  population  a  larger  average  of  attendances 
should  be  expected,  since  they  largely  come  to  enjoy — and,  at 
any  rate,  do  enjoy — wdiatcver  may  bring  them.  If  for  each  day 
twenty  thousand  visitors — a  number  fixed  long  ago,  and  not  for 
this  purpose — represents  the  influx,  and  if  we  take  them  arriving 
on  only  five  days  out  of  the  seven,  we  get  an  influx  of  one  hundred 
thousand  per  week.  Such  visitors  remain  varying  periods;  but, 
to  get  a  base  somewhere,  let  us  take  it  that  on  an  average  they 
remain  for  a  week  each.  This  class  mainly  consists  of  individuals, 
or  married  folks  coming  in  pairs  and  not  family  groups  of  five,  so 
that  the  family  average  does  not  apply.  Let  us  also  surmise  that 
out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  one-half  do  not  go  to  the  theatre 
at  all ;  thus  we  should  get  a  w’eekly  influx  of  theatre-goers  of 
some  fifty  thousand.  Each  of  these  would  see  at  least  two  plays 
(again  a  small  average,  as  Ijondon  is  the  home  of  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  place  of  greatest  completeness  in  the  art),  so 
that  we  get  one  hundred  thousand  theatre-goers  each  week,  or 
five  million  per  annum  from  the  visitors. 

Thus  we  tap  a  total  of  some  fifteen  million  persona  at  least 
who  attend  a  performance. 

In  London  there  are  some  fifty-eight  theatres.  So  that  if  we 
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take  them  as  performing  six  times  a  week  with  a  fair  percentage 
of  matinees  in  addition,  we  get  in  round  numbers  some  four 
hundred  theatre  performances  each  week  in  London,  or,  in  a 
season  of  fifty  weeks,  twenty  thousand  performances. 

With  twenty  thousand  performances  and  fifteen  million  attend¬ 
ances  we  get  on  a  rough  average  an  audience  of  some  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  paying  persons  in  each  theatre  at  each  perform¬ 
ance.  Experience  shows  that  these  figures  are  fairly  correct. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  obtain  with  accuracy  such  figures. 
Theatres  differ  in  size  and  plays  in  “drawing”  quality,  so  that 
the  laws  of  average  cannot  bo  anywhere  applied.  But  it  is  a 
primary  condition  of  theatre  management  that  the  house  must 
be  large  enough  to  meet  occasional  strain.  It  is  by  this  means 
only  that  a  working  average  of  receipts  can  be  obtained ;  and 
without  this  the  exchequer  of  the  theatre  cannot  be  computed  or 
even  exist. 

Thus  only  a  small  measure  of  common  .sense  is  required  to 
understand  that  in  the  long  run  in  each  theatre  there  are  seats 
which  will  not  be  occupied  by  the  paying  public,  and  arc,  there¬ 
fore,  without  added  cost,  available  for  managerial  use. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  actual  working  iMDssibility  of  the 
dead-head  system. 

Here  it  is  also  where  the  dead-head  question  bifurcates. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  dead-heads  de  facto  who 
are  not  ethically  or  morally  culprits  in  the  matter.  These  are 
those  who,  though  they  do  not  represent  money  in  the  house,  do 
stand  for  something  else.  Those  not  learned  in  the  policy  and  the 
dithculties  of  theatrical  management  can  have  no  idea  of  either 
the  size  or  importance  of  this  class.  A  brief  survey,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  component  elements,  may  bring  enlightenment. 

Here  it  is  that  this  class  in  its  turn  again  bifurcates — and  we 
get  two  great  divisions  :  those  who  are  guests  pure  and 
simple,  and  those  who  are  guests  with  a  reason,  i.e.,  one  based 
on  service  of  some  form,  not  usually  payable  in  cash.  Ijct  us 
take  them  in  order — the  guests  first. 

Even  here  there  are  classes,  mainly  two — guests  from  personal 
cause,  and  what  may  be  called  “official”  guests.  In  the  former 
are  the  family,  relations,  and  friends  of  the  manager,  and  of  some 
of  his  most  im[K)rtant  officials  before  and  behind  the  curtain.  To 
this  class  may  be  added  such  free  admissions  as  are  given  to  the 
families  of  those  employed  in  the  theatre  who  do  not  give  quid 
pro  quo  in  any  direct  form,  but  whose  loyalty  is  thus  secured  or 
upheld.  These  comprise  the  authors,  the  actors,  the  composers, 
scene-painters,  “producers”  of  various  kinds,  costumiers, 
property  makers,  perruquiers.  These  in  themselves  compose  a 
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numerous  body.  Much  of  their  work  is  special,  so  that,  although 
only  a  few  take  jiart  in  the  preparation  of  any  individual  play, 
there  are  many  of  each  kind  who  occasionally  aid;  and  such,  of 
course,  have  to  be  included  in  the  “courtesy  ’’  list  of  the  theatre. 
ISIost  artists  of  one  kind  or  another  are  six^cialists  in  national 
customs  or  historical  periods,  and,  as  expert  knowledge  is  largely 
required,  the  list  is  always  being  added  to.  By  a  very  natural 
process  this  courtesy  list  is  extended  largely  to  those  engaged 
in  other  similar  enterprises.  Theatre  managers  are  hospitable  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  intent,  and  to  the  personnel  of  other  theatres 
arc  extended  habitually  facilities  of  enjoyment  or  study.  The  art 
world  generally  is  a  big  world,  though  a  world  of  its  own,  and 
the  camaraderie  of  art  is  at  once  brotherly  and  comprehensive. 
This  is  as  it  shoidd  be  in  a  world  of  creative  art.  The  “outsider” 
of  to-day  may  be  the  “insider”  of  to-morrow  or  a  later  day.  And 
when  he  comes  to  work  for  a  particular  theatre  it  is  well  that  his 
education  should  be  as  effective  as  possible.  Though  to  the 
audience  play-going  is  a  pleasure — though  such  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  the  purpose  of  the  drama — to  those  engaged  in  it  it  is  an 
education.  An  artist  perfects  himself  by  practice,  and  practice 
can  only  rise  to  its  best  when  working  on  the  data  of  a  well- 
stored  mind.  Moreover,  as  mechanical  possibilities  enlarge  with 
scientific  advance,  it  is  necessary  that  stage-producers  and  actors 
should  keep  abreast  of  the  advance  of  their  craft.  It  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  the  audience  of  a  London  theatre  does  not 
contain  its  percentage  of  this  class.  They  are  in  no  sense  dead¬ 
heads  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word,  though,  of  course, 
they  are  in  the  original  or  technical  meaning.  They  are  guests, 
and  welcome  guests  too — this  invariably  in  a  well-conducted  play¬ 
house.  They  do  not  come  as  a  rule  “on  sight,”  though  special 
individuals  have  at  times  this  privilege.  They  come  either  by 
request  or  on  request. 

The  class  of  “official  ”  guests  mainly  comprises  persons  who  have 
either  a  community  of  interest  with  the  theatre  or  the  play,  or 
whose  general  work  is  or  may  be  of  ultimate  benefit  to  either  of 
them.  Such,  for  instance,  are  newspaper  critics  doing  their  work, 
certain  journalists  not  doing  for  the  occasion  special  theatrical 
work,  but  who  belong  to  the  cult  of  theatrical  criticism  or  who 
write  from  time  to  time  useful  jiaragraphs;  authors  who  write 
for  or  about  the  play ;  some  workers  who  belong  to  the  higher 
offices  of  railway  service  or  transport  of  other  kinds,  who  work 
in  conjunction  with  theatre  officials,  and  who  have  therefore  many 
opportunities  of  making  themselves  useful  or  agreeable ;  printers 
who  do  theatre  work — jiosters,  playbills,  programmes,  streamers, 
litbos,  throw-aways,  or  any  of  the  many  forms  of  theatre  advertis- 
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ing  ;  managers  of  bill-posting  establishments  or  companies  ;  trades¬ 
men  who  lend  for  stage  purposes  furniture,  carpets,  hric-a-hrac, 
or  any  matters  used  as  properties  ;  florists,  who  beautify  entrances, 
stairways,  and  passages  by  means  of  their  special  art ;  and  picture 
dealers  and  print  publishers,  who  lend  their  goods  and  chattels  for 
the  decoration  of  the  various  walls.  The  above  arc  in  no  sense — 
except  that  of  being  included  in  the  checking  of  the  receipts  of 
the  house — dead-heads.  They  simply  pay  in  a  different  way,  that 
is  all — in  service  or  “in  meal  or  malt”  in  some  form. 

There  is  another  order  of  “official”  guests  who  are,  though  in 
accountancy  dead-heads,  yet  give  quid  pro  quo.  These  are  the 
holders  of  what  we  called  “bill  orders.”  In  the  practical  working 
of  a  theatre  the  privileges  given  to  them  are  rather  in  the  category 
of  “rights”  than  of  benefactions.  One  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  a  theatre  is  that  of  publicity.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  public  should  be  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on ;  and  to 
this  end  many  devices  (many  of  them  commonplace  and  usual, 
others  special  and  opixtrtunist)  arc  resorted  to.  To  the  first  of 
these  divisions  belong  advertisements  in  newspapers  in  various 
traditional  forms — “leader”  page,  “outer  sheet,”  or  in  some  other 
particular  part  of  the  broadsheet  mutually  arranged  and  always 
adhered  to.  As  a  rule  these  columns  are  amongst  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  advertising  pages  or  columns.  In  former  days — 
up  to  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  the  provincial  cities 
and  towns  much  later — theatre  managers  did  not  pay  for  their 
advertisements  at  all  in  cash,  but  gave  to  the  newspapers  an 
organised  privilege,  that  of  issuing  on  their  own  account  orders 
for  certain  seats  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  which  were  re¬ 
served  for  them  either  for  every  night  or  at  certain  performances. 
The  way  that  the  newspaper  proprietor  recouped  himself  was 
this  :  he  would — except  when  he  wanted  to  use  the  seats  himself 
or  for  his  family  or  friends — give  the  orders,  generally  printed  for 
parties  of  two,  to  his  advertisement  canvassers,  who  would  in 
turn  give  them  to  persons  who  gave  advertisements  or  arranged 
them  as  an  inducement  to  patronise  that  particular  paper.  Before 
the  time  of  that  custom  the  news|)ajw'r  reporters  used  to  have, 
for  purjx)ses  of  “news,”  to  bribe  the  hall-keeper  of  the  theatre 
to  give  them  early  copies  of  the  jdaybill  announcing  the  coming 
“attractions.”  Both  the.se  customs  have,  except  in  a  few  places, 
been  long  ago  superseded. 

The  other  general  method  of  publicity  is  by  bill-posting,  i.c., 
displaying  on  walls  the  bills  of  announcement  wdiich  are  printed 
in  as  interesting  or  as  showy  forms  of  attractiveness  as  is  possible. 
This  department  of  work  in  organised  shape  began  with  theatres, 
but  was  found  so  advantageous  by  other  trades  that  now,  and  for 
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many  years  past,  the  theatrical  work  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
mass.  Bill-posting  is  a  comparatively  expensive  process,  esjx;ci- 
ally  as  it  appeals  almost  entirely  to  the  “patrons”  of  the  lower- 
priced  seats.  Almost  by  universal  custom  the  rent  paid  for  such 
[xrsting  on  walls  or  hoardings  erected  for  the  purpose  is  one  i)enny 
per  week  per  sheet  “double  crown,”  “royal,”  or  other  size  and 
shape  as  may  be  arranged.  Bills  for  posting  are  very  carefully 
arranged  and  designed,  and  certain  men  have  made  fortunes  of 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  printing  or  posting  them.  As  these 
bills  run  to  various  sizes,  one  sheet  or  many — each  bill,  Avhen 
completed,  being  a  separate  entity,  no  matter  how  many  sheets 
go  to  make  it  up — the  rental  price  of  a  single  bill  can  be  easily 
estimated.  Bills  run  to  four,  six,  ten,  twelve,  and  so  on  up 
to  as  much  as  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  sheets.  Very  large  bills, 
by  the  w'ay,  are  necessarily  limited  in  number,  as  there  are  not 
many  “stands”  (as  they  are  called)  where  they  can  be  posted. 
These  bills  vary  in  shape — “streamers,”  for  instance,  arc  usually 
long  and  of  the  biggest  letters  that  can  be  provided  by  the  printing 
trade.  In  this  category  are  “picture  paper” — so-called  litho¬ 
graphs — which  term  has  been  adopted  as  a  generic  one  in  the 
printing  trade.  Some  of  these  “lithos”  arc  so  large  that  they 
have  to  be  printed  from  great  wooden  blocks  (stones  of  sufficient 
size  not  being  obtainable),  generally  of  pear- wood,  especially  put 
together  for  the  purpose.  The  doing  of  all  this  work,  printing  and 
|xisting ,  has  become  specialised  by  the  needs  and  size  of  the  work 
itself. 

But  in  addition  to  these  forms  of  bills  and  the  posting  of  them 
are  others  which  have  special  use.  Keepers  of  small  shops,  gener¬ 
ally  in  unimportant  thoroughfares,  like  to  make  their  windows 
attractive  or  to  put  boards  on  or  outside  their  premises  to  the 
same  effect.  To  this  end  smaller  bills  are  printed,  which  are 
usually  known  as  “window  bills”  in  sizes  of  “double  crown” 
or  “folio.”  Those  who  so  place  theatre  bills  are  paid  for  so 
doing  not  in  cash  but  in  kind. 

Special  “bill  orders”  are  provided  by  the  management,  which 
are  supposed  to  bo  given  to  such  exhibitors  of  bills,  one  for  two 
persons  for  the  pit  or  gallery  each  week.  In  practice  this  is  made 
an  average  matter,  the  cards  being  sent  “when  business  allows,” 
which  is  naturally  when  the  first  rush  of  the  new  play  or  new 
production  is  over.  There  are  some  few  persons  whose  w'indow 
display  is  of  such  importance  that  seats  for  the  better  part  of  the 
house,  dress  circle,  or  even  stalls,  arc  sent.  These  are  usually 
the  proprietors  of  popular  “hotels”  in  leading  streets  or  in 
suburbs.  There  are  very  few  of  such  places,  and  they  are  very 
select  in  their  displays.  It  used  formerly  to  be  the  custom  to 
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give  the  bill  orders  through  the  “bill  inspectors,”  who  supplied 
them  to  the  various  exhibitors.  But  experience  having  shown 
that  some  of  them — for  they  were  a  very  human  class — were  too 
often  paid  in  malt  rather  than  meal  for  their  service  in  selecting 
recipients  of  the  privilege,  we  made  a  new  method  in  the  old 
Lyceum  Theatre  some  thirty  years  ago.  We  issued  the  bill 
orders  direct  from  the  management.  Careful  lists  were  kept  of 
those  entitled  to  receive  them,  and  the  letters  were  duly  posted. 
This  stopped,  so  far  as  it  could  be  stopped,  the  gathering  of  such 
privilege  tickets  into  unscrupulous  hands,  where  they  could  be 
utilised  as  marketable  commodity.  In  America,  where  admission 
prices  are  much  larger  than  in  Britain,  the  bill-order  system  used 
to  be  a  heavy  tax  on  visiting  companies.  In  contracts  between 
local  theatres  and  travelling  companies  it  is  usual  for  the  theatres 
to  provide  “locals,”  in  w'hich  are  included  the  posting  of  bills,  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  travelling  “  show  ”  to  provide  so  much 
“paper”  in  designated  forms.  Now  and  again  a  wily  manager, 
instead  of  paying  rent  for  his  posting,  would  pay  in  bill  orders, 
so  that  on  certain  nights  quite  a  large  number  of  admissions  which 
were  “dead-head”  in  the  travellers’  accountancy  would  be 
amongst  the  checks  to  be  counted.  When  seats  fetching  one  to 
three  dollars  (four  shillings  to  twelve  shillings)  were  so  occupied 
this  was  a  heavy  drain  or  “hold-off”  from  the  weekly  receipts. 
Some  of  us,  who  took  very  large  percentages  of  the  total  receipts, 
found  that  where  this  system  was  in  vogue  it  was  cheaper  to  pay 
for  the  posting  ourselves — or,  what  was  better,  to  do  without  any 
such  posting  at  all.  I  have  known,  before  such  matters  were 
looked  into  and  arranged  for  the  future,  the  bill  orders  for  a 
week’s  visit  to  run  into  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  The  hard¬ 
ship  of  it  was  that  it  was  the  big  stars  only  who  suffered,  for  every 
holder  of  a  bill  order  was  sure  to  turn  up  at  their  performances ; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  lesser  lights,  when  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
they  w’ould  never  come  at  all.  In  many  ways  the  system  of  bill 
orders  was  imperfect  and  led  to  numerous  abuses.  It  was  on  an 
entirely  w'rong  base,  and  has  no  place  at  all  in  a  less  crude  and 
better  ordered  state  of  affairs. 

Certain  admissions  have  to  be  arranged  for,  which  are  “official” 
in  another  way.  Amongst  these  arc  Lord  Chamberlain  and  police 
— “  arranged  for  ”  heca\ise  it  is  of  the  essence  of  security  that  a 
check-taker  is  not  em})owered  to  admit  anybody  of  any  kind  or 
in  any  circumstances  without  placing  a  voucher  for  such  ad¬ 
mission  in  his  check  box.  The  police  claim  the  right  that  the 
policeman  on  duty  and  w'earing  his  service  badge  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  theatres,  not  to  stay  and  enjoy,  but  to  make  his  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  privilege  which  no  sensible  man  does 
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or  can  object  to.  The  presence  or  occasional  visit  of  such  olficers  I 
is  not  only  in  itself  a  protection  to  both  management  and  audience,  ^ 
but  is  an  overt  proof  of  security — a  valuable  aid  to  an  enjoyment  f 
of  a  kind  that  requires  intellectual  abstraction.  The  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  is  responsible  under  the  Theatres  Act  of  1843  for 
the  licensing  of  all  theatres,  as  distinguished  from  music-halls, 
has  a  similar  power.  But  it  is  very  sparingly  used,  and  always  | 
in  the  most  courteous  and  thoughtful  way.  J 

The  above  classes  of  unjiaying  visitors  to  theatres,  of  course, 
all  belong  to  the  dead-head  class  in  its  accountancy  sense,  but 
do  not  come  into  the  meaning  of  the  w’ord  as  the  public  of  to-day 
understand  it.  They  come  into  the  dictionary  meaning  simply 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  pay  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  public,  but  the  cause  of  their  coming  does  not  touch  ) 

on  ethics.  In  reality  they  are  “guests”  or  “workers” 
rather  than  dead-heads,  especially  in  the  slang  meaning  of  the 
latter. 

Before  we  get  to  the  dead-head  in  the  base  aspect — one  who 
has  no  claim  to  ask  for  admission,  and  whose  only  ground  for 
asking  is  that  he  is  mean  in  spirit — there  are  two  other  classes  f 
to  be  considered.  These  may  be  really  classed  as  one,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  present  because  the  management  asks  them  for  its 
owm  purpose.  The  first  is  not  a  welcome  guest,  neither  is  he 
an  overt  worker ;  this  is  what  the  French  call  the  claque,  a  class 
happily  rare  in  this  country,  but  who,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
have  in  former  days  existed,  though  whether  they  are  still  to  the 
fore  I  do  not  know.  Their  rationale  can  be  best  explained  from 
their  existence  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  In 
certain  French  theatres  and  opera-houses  there  is  a  sort  of  official, 
or,  rather,  a  hanger-on,  who  draws  salary  and  expenses.  This  is 
the  chef  du  claque,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  a  staff,  who 
applaud  as  directed.  At  the  outset  such  an  arrangement  seems 
to  be  entirely  wrong,  but' I  have  heard  it  defended  with  a  certain 
show  of  reason.  The  public,  who  are,  in  the  main,  most  kindly 
disposed,  do  not  ahvays  understand  artistic  values,  and  arc,  we 
are  told,  glad  to  get  some  lead  as  to  when  to  applaud.  This 
ensures  a  certain  appearance  of  approval,  for  the  “house  ”  always 
follow's  suit.  Moreover,  the  applause  helps  the  artists  in  their 
work ;  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  vocal  or  declama¬ 
tory  or  passionate  effort  to  an  unresponsive  audience.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  the  tragedian,  George  Frederick  Cook,  dropping  his 
assumed  part  for  a  moment,  came  down  on  one  occasion  to  the 
footlights  and  addressed  a  torpid  audience  thus  :  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  if  you  don’t  applaud,  I  can’t  act.” 

Those  foreign  artists  who  are  accustomed  to  the  claque  often 
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give  on  their  own  account  douceurs  to  the  chef  du  claque  and  his 
merry  men.  Doubtless  at  times  base  use  is  made  of  such  a 
power,  and  the  claque  is  bribed  to  condemn  a  rival.  But,  of 
course,  should  such  a  thing  be  done,  care  would  be  taken  to  keep 
it  secret.  Certain  foreign  companies,  when  coming  to  this 
country,  either  bring  with  them  their  own  chef  du  claque  or 
arrange  for  some  local  individual  to  perform  the  service.  I  have 
myself  in  past  years  often  seen  an  individual  of  what  English 
people  call  “foreign”  appearance  who  seemed  night  after  night 
to  fulfil  the  function.  He  used  to  sit  in  one  of  the  top  boxes 
next  to  the  proscenium — a  position  from  wdiich  one  can  be  seen 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  He  wore  white  gloves — very  white 
when  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  his  appearance — and  as  he  always 
put  his  large  hands  out  of  the  box  to  applaud,  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  effort.  The  detonation  of  his  hand-claps  were 
always  followed  by  certain  other  foreign-looking  persons  scattered 
about  the  house.  Indeed,  at  one  popular  theatre  the  idea  was 
later  on  more  or  less  adopted,  but  the  British  artist  in  control 
was  not  so  careful  in  his  methods.  One  ardent  play -goer,  who 
was  a  constant  visitor  to  this  theatre,  assured  me  that  in  the 
booking  plan,  hung  up  at  that  time  at  the  back  of  the  dress  circle 
for  the  convenience  of  the  attendants  in  placing  those  of  the 
audience  who  had  not  previously  booked  their  seats  but  purchased 
them  as  they  came  in ,  was  written  to  a  good  many  scats  scattered 
about  at  the  back  and  sides,  w'hich  were  not  likely  to  be  occupied 
unless  the  more  preferable  seats  were  full,  the  word  “clapper.” 
This  gave  away  to  the  intelligent  visitor  the  purpose  and 
mechanism  of  the  fictitious  applause. 

The  other  branch  of  this  class  arises  from  something  of  the 
same  cause,  but  is  attributable  to  the  management  rather  than 
the  artists.  Their  function  is  simply  to  fill  as  individuals  empty 
seats  at  a  time  when  business  is  not  very  good.  They  are  in  no 
sense  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  by  the  enjoyment  which, 
wdth  the  paying  public,  they  may  derive  from  the  performance. 
By  long  experience  it  has  been  found  that  the  public  are  in  certain 
ways  like  sheep — wdiere  one  goes,  they  all  go;  what  one  avoids, 
they  all  avoid.  It  is  a  depressing  thing  to  see  a  theatre  only 
partially  filled — depressing  alike  to  the  audience  and  the  per¬ 
formers  ;  and  to  avoid  this  the  management  now  and  again  is 
glad  to  welcome  (by  arrangement)  certain  unpaying  guests.  ]t  is 
to  this  habit  that  Farmer  and  Henley  allude  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  inserted  in  their  slang  dictionary  found 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  An  empty  box,  for  instance, 
seen  from  the  stage,  is  a  disturbing  influence  on  a  player.  Above 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  the  vacant  box  attracts  his  eye  and 
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taki's  his  mind  from  his  work — of  course,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
work. 

May  1  say,  inasmuch  as  I  was  Henry  Irving’s  manager  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and 
therefore,  lest  anyone  should  attribute  to  him  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  any  of  the  practices  I  have  mentioned,  that  at  the  old 
Lyceum  w^e  did  not  have  a  claque,  though  certain  individuals 
were  perpetually  importuning  us  to  engage  one;  and,  further, 
that  we  had  no  need  for  dead-heads  to  fill  empty  seats.  Of  course 
in  all  managements  there  are  “lean  ”  as  w'ell  as  “fat  ”  times ;  but 
when  the  lean  time  showed  signs  of  approach  we  took  care  to 
“put  on”  the  play  always  ready  for  presentation  on  the  stage, 
and  by  so  doing  did  away  with  all  necessity  or  temptation  to 
produce  an  extraneous  appearance  of  public  desire. 

But  I  can  say  that  that  appearance  can  at  times  be  used  to 
very  great  advantage.  Buckstone  was  accustomed  to  use  it  at 
times  during  his  management  of  the  Haymarket  in  old  days, 
until  the  “ladies  in  red  cloaks”  were  as  easily  understandable  to 
the  paying  playgoers  as  were  the  “  Adelphi  guests  ”  who  came  on 
and  went  off  the  stage  silently  and  with  almost  startling 
unanimity  in  old-fashioned  melodrama.  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  phenomenally  success¬ 
ful  run  of  The  Colleen  Bawn,  Dion  Boucicault  the  elder  “papered 
the  house  ”  so  effectively  that,  though  the  paying  public  clamoured 
for  admission,  they  could  not  obtain  seats  at  all  until  such  time 
as  the  manager  was  satisfied  that  the  play  was  assured  of  success. 
This  was  in  one  way  an  expensive  proceeding,  for  expenses  go 
on  whether  the  audience  pay  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  form  of  insurance, 
and  at  times  well  worth  the  cost. 

Beam  Stoker. 
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The  revision  of  the  Berne  Convention  must  inevitably  involve 
the  whole  question  of  the  copyright  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  There  are  grave 
grounds  for  fearing  that  before  we  arc  through  with  it  the  whole 
English-speaking  market  will  be  dislocated,  if  not  disintegrated. 
There  are  many  who  will  shake  their  heads  sapiently,  and  declare 
that  it  is  better  to  “let  sleeping  dogs  lie.”  But,  since  Great 
Britain  must  either  contract  for  her  Colonies  or  except  them 
from  the  new  Convention,  there  is  not  in  fact  any  option  about 
the  matter  at  all.  It  seems  timely,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  glance 
at  the  conditions  of  a  problem  which  immediately  affects  all 
English  peoples  and  countries.  It  will,  we  believe,  appear  from 
even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  that  the  future 
of  their  copyright  relations  is,  relatively,  of  incomparably  greater 
importance  than  any  possible  revision  in  detail  of  that  inter¬ 
national  law  which  has  loomed  large  long  enough.  It  may  be  a 
heresy,  but  w'e  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  anything 
approaching  an  upheaval  of  the  English-speaking  market  will 
very  speedily  reduce  to  their  proper  proportions  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection  dictated  by  an  academic  belief  that  it  is  vital  to  intellectual 
progress  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  governed  by  an 
identical  code  of  copyright  law,  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
essential  differences  of  tongues  and  peoples  or  the  complexities  of 
heterogeneous  markets. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  existing  regulations  w'hich  govern 
Colonial  copyright  are  not  well  settled,  and  are,  in  practice, 
largely  ignored.  The  least  inquiry  would  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  existing  information  available  in  official  archives  as  to  the 
local  regulations  in  a  large  number  of  British  possessions  is  of 
the  most  meagre  description,  while  as  to  many  no  information 
whatever  is  obtainable  at  all,  except  from  the  possessions  them¬ 
selves.  In  one  ancient  fief  of  the  British  Crown  the  leading 
law’  officer,  on  being  applied  to,  declared  himself  unable  to  say 
w’hether  any  and  what  regulations  as  to  copyright  w’ere  in  force. 
Some,  he  admitted,  were  believed  to  exist,  hut  could  not  be  found. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  that  the  respective  Colonial  laws 
are  too  local  and  limited  in  their  operation  to  render  their  details 
of  any  practical  importance.  But  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
relations  betw’een  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  the  primary  consideration  which  arises 
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in  this  context  is  the  absolute  and  definite  settlement  of  the 
existing  conditions  of  both  Imperial  and  local  law  throughout 
the  Empire.  It  must  be  established  beyond  all  possible  doubt  what 
are  the  sanctions  which  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
law,  and  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent  treaty  obligations 
incuned  by  the  Imperial  Government  can  bind,  respectively,  our 
self-governing  and  Crown  Colonies,  taking  into  account  the 
specific  Colonial  powers  of  denunciation,  and  of  independent 
legislation.  The  control  of  the  English-speaking  market  is,  too, 
a  matter  of  actual  practical  and  immediate  concern  to  all  those 
interested  in  English  copyright  property.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  quite  unworthy  alike  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  lettered  interests.  Of  even  greater  urgency, 
because  still  more  involved  in  a  maze  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  is 
the  practical  working  of  the  present  laws,  whether  domestic  or 
Imperial,  respecting  dramatic,  artistic,  and  musical  copyright. 
The  protection  in  the  British  iwssessions  of  a  play,  a  picture, 
or  an  opera  represents,  or  may  represent,  an  insoluble  problem. 
The  first  production  of  a  play  in  a  Colony  may,  from  lack  of 
certainty  as  to  the  requisite  formalities,  jeopardise  world-rights 
of,  possibly,  incalculable  value. 

It  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  futile  to  suggest  yet  another 
copyright  inquiry.  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Committees 
almost  without  number  have  deliberated  and  rejxjrted  during  the 
last  thirty  years  without  achieving  any  practical  results  worth 
talking  about.  Divided  counsels.  Parliamentary  and  party  exi¬ 
gencies,  and  an  ill-formed  and  normally  hostile  public  opinion, 
have  all  combined  to  nullify  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  and  to  render  practical  action 
abortive.  But  if  anything  of  the  least  effective  value  is  to  be 
now  accomplished  it  must  be  built  upon  a  sure  foundation.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  exact  findings  should  be  forthcoming 
as  to  the  existence  and  the  incidents  of  all  Colonial  domestic 
laws,  and  should  thus  afford  a  means  of  ready  comparison  with 
the  Imperial  system,  indicating  the  points  of  divergence  and  the 
exact  effect  both  in  point  of  law  and  sphere  of  operation  of 
that  divergence,  and  of  the  practical  effect  and  working  operation 
of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Imperial  law.  From  all  this 
it  may  be  feasible  to  establish  a  permanent  modus  rivendi  which 
shall  at  once  respeet  natural  Colonial  aspirations,  and  yet  preserve 
in  undiminished  integrity  the  Imperial  authority.  An  inquiry 
in  this  direction  might,  moreover,  be  usefully  extended  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  actual  necessities  of  the  trade.  The  mere  existence 
of  either  Imperial  or  local  law  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
either  is  actually  operative,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it 
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is  more  than  questionable  whether  any  practical  attempt  what¬ 
ever  is  made  to  give  effect  either  to  Imperial  enactments  or  local 
regulations  respecting  copyright  in  many  British  Possessions. 
It  may  further  be  said  that,  as  a  result  of  this  chaotic  condition 
of  affairs,  the  peculiar  necessities  of  many  Colonial  markets,  in 
many  respects  in  breach  of  the  existing  law,  have  been  left  open 
to  wholesale  piratical  exploitation.  In  Australia,  India,  Canada, 
and  Cape  Colony,  for  example,  all  importation  of  foreign  reprints 
of  British  copyright  books  is  now  prohibited.  All  such  imports 
are  liable  to  confiscation,  and  any  person  knowingly  importing 
or  selling  such  reprints,  or  even  having  them  in  his  possession, 
is  liable  to  pains  and  penalties.  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  notorious 
that  in  all  these  Colonies  foreign  reprints  of  British  copyright 
works  are  habitually  and  constantly  imported  and  sold.  The 
Foreign  Reprints  Act  is  not  only  a  dead  letter  in  so  far  as  the 
neglect  of  its  obligations  is  concerned.  Enterprising  foreign 
publishers  do  not  pause  to  weigh  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of ' 
an  obscure  ordinance,  but  supply  all  comers  and  every  demand 
in  the  secure  belief  that  a  reckless  negligence  will  provide  not 
simply  immunity,  but  the  more  tangible  rewards  which  attach  to 
active  commercial  enterprise.  And  foreign  reprints  are  dealt  in 
without  regard  to  its  application  or  suspension  at  all. 

The  question  of  Colonial  copyright  is  necessarily  complex. 
It  involves,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place  the  rights  of 
Colonial  authors  and  publishers  in  their  own  Colonies,  in 
other  Possessions,  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  countries  of  the 
Copyright  Union,  and  in  other  countries.  It  affects,  more¬ 
over,  the  Colonial  and  inter-Colonial  rights  of  British  and 
foreign  authors  and  publishers.  These  rights  rest,  in  part,  upon 
Imperial  laws,  treaties,  and  Orders  in  Council,  and,  in  part,  upon 
Colonial  enactments.  The  Act  of  1842,  in  so  many  words,  ex- 
fiindod  British  copyright  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  “other  parts  of  the  British  Dominions  ” — 
that  is,  “all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  all  parts  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  all  the  Colonies,  settlements,  and 
Possessions  of  the  Crown,  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
acquired.”  By  a  disgraceful  omission,  the  Act  did  not  extend 
the  privilege  of  copyright  to  any  works  published  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Dominions  than  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
that  matter,  none  of  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Acts  nor  Engraving 
Acts,  probably,  apply  to  the  British  Dominions,  and  even  to-day 
a  British  artist  has  to  rely  upon  and  to  comply  with  local  Colonial 
law  (if  an}')  in  order  to  prevent  the  piracy  in  any  Colony  of  his 
work  first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  more  flagrant  Colonial  grievances  were  to  some  extent 
remedied  by  the  International  Copyright  Act  of  1886,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  applied  the  Copyright  Acts  to  a  literary  or  artistic 
work  first  produced  in  a  British  Colony,  with  the  proviso  that  com¬ 
pliance  with  local  provisions  respecting  registration,  where  these 
existed,  should  supersede  any  Imperial  provision  whatsoever,  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Colonies  to  provide  formalities 
which  should  override  those  of  the  Imperial  law  both  as  regards 
British  and  International  copyright.  The  Berne  Convention  itself 
provided  for  countries  acceding  thereto  for  all  or  some  of  their 
Colonies,  and  the  Act  of  1886  and  Order  in  Council,  November 
28th,  1887,  which  carried  the  Convention  into  force,  took  powers 
to  except  the  application  of  the  Convention  from  any  British 
Possessions,  and  generally  to  vary  the  application  of  both  the 
Copyright  Acts  and  the  Act  of  1886  itself.  There  seems  to  be 
something  rather  topsy-turvy  in  the  provision,  since  the  objection 
to  the  applicability  of  the  Convention  w’as,  and  is,  much  more 
likely  to  come  from  a  Possession  itself  than  from  the  Mother 
Country.  Canada,  for  instance,  set  the  example  by  denouncing 
the  Convention,  although  this  denunciation  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  The  prospect  that  the  Colonies  generally  will  again 
prove  equally  amenable  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  somewhat  remote. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  Bevised  Convention  which  will  be  still 
more  obnoxious  than  the  old  to  Canada,  and  many  of  the  Colonies, 
and  a  partial  or  wholesale  withdrawal  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  not  only  a  possible,  but  probable,  eventuality.  This 
would  necessarily  vary  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  declared  reciprocity  to  exist  between  Great  Britain, 
and  all  British  Possessions,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
upon  which  declaration  the  Presidential  Proclamation  of  July  1st, 
1891,  was  based.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  the  Colonial 
denunciation  will  extend  far  enough  to  render  the  rescision  of 
the  Proclamation  a  necessary  and  inevitable  sequel,  involving  the 
loss  of  any  protection  at  all  in  America. 

A  formidable  body  of  local  Colonial  copyright  law  has  come  into 
being.  It  appeared  from  an  inquiry,  lately  conducted  at  the 
instance  of  the  writer,  which  extended  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
Possessions  themselves,  that  a  domestic  system  with  provisions 
for  registration,  or  deposit,  exists  in  at  least  twenty-three  British 
Possessions,  i.e.,  throughout  the  North  American  Colonies,  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad. 
Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  Sierra  Tjeone,  Gambia,  Gold 
Coast,  Malta,  Cyprus,  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius.  There  is,  of  course,  little 
community  of  form  in  these  local  laws.  They  bristle  with 
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distinctions,  often  of  the  most  archaic  type,  and  abound  with 
conditions  which  seem  to  be  obviously  opposed  to  modern  ideas. 
Thus  in  Canada  the  local  Act  requires  an  author  to  be  domiciled 
in  the  British  Dominions  or  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  country  which 
has  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  while  in  Newfoundland  the 
author  must  be  domiciled  in  Newfoundland  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  local  law  (Copyright  Act,  1890,  Section  4). 
Both  these  conditions  are  contrary,  alike  in  spirit  and  letter,  to  the 
Berne  Convention.  In  the  Transvaal,  again,  a  sworn  declaration 
by  the  printer  that  the  book  has  been  printed  by  him  within  the 
Transvaal  is  one  of  the  interesting  formalities  required  by  the  old 
Dutch  law.  It  is  curious  that  this  cumbrous  and  invidious 
proviso  (which  seems  based  on  the  Scriptural  precept  that  “all 
men  are  liars”)  should  have  been  deliberately  copied  into  the 
new  American  Copyright  Act,  which  requires  an  affidavit  from 
the  person  claiming  copyright,  his  agent,  or  the  printer  that 
the  copies  have  been  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  In  Natal,  again,  under  the  Playwrights  Act, 
1898,  if  a  play  is  first  performed  within  the  Colony  a  copy  must 
be  delivered  to  the  registrar,  but  the  burden  of  the  condition  is 
lightened  by  the  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the  title  only  if  the  play 
is  a  manuscript  play.  In  British  India,  again,  copyright  rests 
partly  upon  English  common  law,  where  applicable,  partly  upon 
some  vague  principles  of  equity,  and  partly  upon  the  Imperial 
Act,  1842,  where  it  gives  adequate  protection.  A  special  Act 
was  passed  in  1847,  providing  certain  remedies,  not  otherwise 
available,  in  the  Zillah  and  other  local  courts.  The  Press  Act 
of  1867  further  extended  the  Indian  copyright  code,  and  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  sundry  statutory  emendations ;  but 
the  whoh^  copyright  system  of  British  India  is  still  chaotic.  There 
are,  for  instance,  no  local  provisions  in  British  India  relating 
to  musical  or  dramatic  works.  In  consequence,  too,  it  appears, 
of  the  failure  of  the  Imperial  law  adequately  to  protect  transla¬ 
tion  rights  as  an  integral  part  of  copyright  at  home,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  British  authors  can  assert  any  copyright 
at  all  in  any  of  the  Indian  tongues.  The  Australasian  Copyright 
Act,  1905,  is  a  very  comprehensive  enactment,  framed,  almost 
tntidem  verbis,  upon  the  House  of  Lords’  Bill  of  1900.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  strikes  the  true  keynote  of  this  local  legislation.  In 
return  for  compliance  with  local  formalities,  including,  in  the 
case  of  a  book,  printing  from  type  set  up  in  Australia,  it  provides 
an  entirely  new  set  of  both  rights  and  remedies,  which  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  Imperial  law’.  There  may  well  be  occasions 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  the  value  of  the  rights 
involved,  might  render  it  well  worth  while  for  an  author,  or  a 
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dramatist,  to  comply  with  the  Act  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
Imperial  law.  The  true  rule  for  the  Colonies  to  follow  is,  instead 
of  a  negative  and  restrictive  system,  to  afford  all  possible  advan¬ 
tages  to  all  comers  to  take  out  local  copyright.  If  a  successful 
dramatist,  for  instance,  finds  that,  as  under  the  code  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  he  can  pursue  in  other  Colonies 
summary  remedies  against  pirates,  which  would  afford  him  a 
means  of  cheap  and  effective  protection  (the  only  remedies  of  the 
least  use  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire),  he  would  undoubtedly 
find  it  worth  his  while  to  observe  the  local  conditions — which,  in 
that  case,  are  performance  in  Australia  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  first  public  performance  of  the  play  elsewhere.  Similar  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  other  Colonies  would  inevitably  secure  a  simi¬ 
lar  alacrity  to  avail  themselves  of  them  on  the  part  of  dramatists. 
The  Colonies  would  reap  their  reward  by  attracting  the  early  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  leading  plays  of  the  world. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  the  promise  of  the  Fisher  Act 
of  1900  shelving  the  problem,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  relied  upon ;  nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
the  projwsed  useful  and  harmless  concession  of  protection  to 
licensees  is  any  more  likely  to  meet  with  Colonial  approval  as 
an  adequate  settlement  alike  of  the  rights  of  copyright  owners 
and  the  claims  of  the  Colonial  trade.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
fatal  policy  of  procrastination,  which  appears  to  be  inevitable  in 
copyright  legislation,  has  led  to  the  opportunity  being  allowed 
to  pass  by ,  so  that  we  may  have  to  face  the  question  in  its  largest 
and  most  acute  form.  In  any  event,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
facts  from  ourselves. 

It  would  be,  it  may  be  admitted,  a  thankless  task  to  attempt 
any  interference  with  Colonial  legislation.  The  powers  of  the 
Crown  under  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  1865,  and  its 
right  of  veto  operating  in  the  case  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Crown  Colonies,  go  quite  far  enough 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
Colonial  economy.  The  theory  that  Colonial  law  cannot  be 
at  variance  with  the  Imperial  law,  so  long  as  it  operates  within 
the  limits  of  the  Colony,  is  certainly  open  to  question.  Although 
it  may  be  desirable,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Colonial  copy¬ 
right  codes  should  be  parallel  with  the  Imperial  code,  provided,  of 
course,  the  reserved  sanction  is  not  withheld. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Colonial  position  seems  to  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  confused.  There  is  an  air  of  detachment  in  the  way  in 
which  the  copyright  question  is  regarded  from  a  Colonial  point 
(ff  view.  Many  Colonies  set  up,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  insular  stand- 
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ard,  based  upon  some  preconceived  notion  that  they  represent 
self-contained  nationalities,  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  advantages  of  alliances  are, 
for  instance,  altogether  contemned.  The  whole  Canadian  contro¬ 
versy  shows  a  total  want  of  appreciation  of  the  enormous  benefit 
to  Canada  of  having  at  its  disposal  a  world- wide  market,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Berne  Convention.  From  the  Canadian 
attitude  it  would  appear  that,  so  far  from  the  Berne  Convention, 
with  its  added  areas  and  wider  applications,  being  recognised  as 
an  advantage,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  positive  incubus,  since  it 
extends  the  benefit  of  Canadian  copyright  without  giving  Canada 
any  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of  a  right  to  impose  its  own  con¬ 
ditions  upon  all  authors  claiming  its  hospitality.  It  is  the  same 
narrow  view  which  has  led  Canada,  like  the  Cape,  Tasmania,  and 
New  South  Wales,  to  denounce  the  Austrian  Treaty  and  stand 
aloof  from  any  of  its  obligations  or  advantages.  The  truth  is 
that  the  copyright  question  is  not  regarded  with  a  single  mind 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Colonial  author.  In  fact,  the  Colonial 
author  seems  to  have  very  little  whatever  to  do  with  it  since,  by  the 
denunciation  of  the  Borne  Convention,  he  would  be  threatened 
with  isolation  and  numberless  resulting  disabilities.  Not  to  beat 
about  the  bush,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Colonial  question 
in  its  aggravated  form  raises  the  point  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
English  market.  What  is  in  dispute  is  not  the  right  of  a  Colony 
to  manufacture  for  its  own  buyers,  but  the  right  of  a  Colony  to 
manufacture  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Colonial  publisher 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  a  position  from  which  he  can,  equally  with 
foreign  re-printers,  exploit  the  British  author  in  all  markets, 
oven,  if  it  can  possibly  be  compassed,  in  his  home  market.  Mr, 
H.  B.  Clayton,  who  possesses  a  knowledge  second  to  none  of 
the  ramifications  of  musical  copyright,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  in  1898,  declared  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  excluding  from  the  United  Kingdom  copies 
law’fully  printed  on  British  soil  were  practically  insurmountable, 
—although  the  Canada  Copyright  Act,  1875,  actually  provides  the 
necessary  powers.  It  is,  too,  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Canada 
has  aspirations  towards  the  exploitation  of  the  Australian  market 
and  the  Cape  market,  which  are  now  believed  to  be  so  astutely 
worked  by  American  publishers.  Now,  Australia  and  the  Cape 
would,  if  the  point  arose,  undoubtedly  elect  in  favour  of  manu¬ 
facturing  for  their  own,  and,  possibly,  other  markets.  So  it  comes 
to  this  :  that,  in  the  event  of  anything  like  a  recognition  of 
independent  Colonial  rights  over-riding  the  Imperial  law,  we 
would  be  face  to  face  with  a  hopeless  and  cut-throat  competition 
over  the  whole  English-speaking  wmrld.  As  it  is,  there  are  only 
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too  grave  reasons  for  doubting  whether  to-day  the  sanctity  of  an 
imprint  is  so  widely  and  so  completely  respected  as  is  compatible 
with  good  morals.  There  have  been  cases  and  to  spare  in  the 
Far  West,  if  not  the  Far  East,  where  not  only  have  an  author’s 
known  works  been  discovered  in  unsuspected  formats,  but  an 
author  has  found  himself  credited  with  works  of  which  he  is  only 
too  anxious  to  deny  the  paternity.  The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant 
during  an  American  journey  came  upon  some  wonderful  novel 
bearing  his  name,  which  turned  out,  after  a  prolonged  and  ex¬ 
pensive  inquiry,  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  somewhat  obscure 
French  story.  He  pursued  the  remedies  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  the  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
only  practical  result  was  a  prodigiously  big  bill  of  costs. 

From  all  this  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the 
need  of  the  moment  is  the  formation  of  an  English-speaking 
Copyright  League.  It  only  calls  for  the  exercise  of  simple 
common  sense  to  show  that  all  the  various  interests  concerned 
must  think  alike  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  safeguarding  a 
British  copyright  from  piracy.  It  is  time  enough  to  adjust  the 
respective  rights  of  all  parties  to  a  contract  when  it  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contract  itself  cannot  be  jeopardised.  In 
other  words,  whatever  the  elements  of  difficulty  the  constitutional 
problem  may  present ,  however  cogent  may  be  Colonial  aspirations 
towards  national  and  commercial  development,  the  lettered 
interests  are  entitled  to  demand  both  from  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  authorities  that  the  integrity  of  their  title  shall  be 
respected.  And  the  true  remedy  for  the  existing  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  a  practical  and  comprehensive 
system  which,  after  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  law,  shall 
place  it  within  the  power  of  man  to  carry  out  that  law  on  rational 
lines.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  before  an  English- 
speaking  Copyright  League  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  American  copyright.  Great  as  might  be  the  advantage 
to  British  letters  of  a  reform  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  law— 
if  it  should  make  the  protection  of  their  rights  throughout  the 
confines  of  the  Empire  one  of  fact  and  not  merely  one  of  theory— 
the  ideal  position  can  never  be  attained  so  long  as  America  re¬ 
mains  aloof  and  sets  up  independent  manufacturing  conditions. 
In  these  circumstances  the  future  of  an  English-speaking  Copy¬ 
right  League  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  restricted. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  it  calls  for  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  courage  to  propound  any  solution  of  the  American 
copyright  difficulty.  The  new’  American  Act  more  than  re-enacts 
all  the  old  and  obnoxious  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1891.  It  sur¬ 
rounds  the  protection  of  copyright  w’ith  safeguards  and  conditions 
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more  irritating  and  irksome  than  ever.  Although  there  may  be 
indications  that  the  more  enlightened  section  of  American  opinion 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  locus  pocnitentice , 
the  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  July  1st,  nevertheless  remains 
as  a  standing  example  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  American  legisla¬ 
ture.  But  America  is  pre-eminently  the  country  which  is  open 
to  consider  any  question  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  it  may  be  asked  : 
Is  there  no  possible  bargain  open  to  us  by  which  we  could  buy 
off  American  opposition  to  an  absolutely  free  English-speaking 
copyright,  operative  and  self-contained  throughout  the  world? 

Now  let  us  consider.  The  relative  importance,  even  to  the 
Typographical  Union,  of  the  business  resulting  from  the  “manu¬ 
facturing  clause  ”  must  be  simply  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
entries  of  all  “foreign  copyrights”  at  Washington  amount  to  an 
annual  average  of  a  little  over  9,000,  as  against  an  average  of 
about  150,000  home  entries.  No  doubt  the  standard  of  these 
foreign  entries  must  be  a  high  one,  since  they  include  the  cream 
of  the  literature  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  probably,  American 
literature  would  gain  rather  than  lose  if  the  home  output  w’ere 
heavily  curtailed.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  figures  tell  a  tale. 
The  whole  pother  is  about  a  mere  bagatelle. 

It  is,  again,  perfectly  well  known  that  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  whereby  the  patents  of 
each  country  are  to  rank  as  though  they  were  manufactured  in 
the  other.  There  is  not,  it  will  be  admitted,  any  primd  facie 
reason  why  a  similar  discriminating  arrangement  should  not  be 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Section 
27  of  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907,  did  not,  at  the  time 
it  was  being  rushed  through  Parliament,  command  universal 
approval,  and  it  is  quite  open  to  question  on  general  grounds 
whether  it  represents  in  itself  the  last  word  to  be  said  upon  the 
much-vexed  policy  governing  international  patents  at  all.  In  any 
event,  it  is  certainly  open  to  argument  that,  without  reference 
to  the  repeal  in  toto  of  Section  27,  conditions  might  well  arise 
when  special  exemption  might  be  granted  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  certain  countries,  as,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
of  America.  There  are  not  w'anting  indications  that  although 
initially  the  imposition  of  a  time  limit  to  the  free  protection  of 
American  patents  in  this  country  seems  to  have  encouraged  home 
industries,  it  will  not  continue  to  be  quite  so  efficacious.  The 
more  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  indicate  a  more  stringent 
construction  of  the  grounds  for  complaint.  Again,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  relatively,  the  British  industrial  interests 
are  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  restriction  of  American  patent 
rights  as  might  be  believed  from  those  interesting  paragraphs 
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which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  newspapers.  Eequire- 
ments  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  in  force  in  many  European 
countries  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  nearly  all  those  countries 
it  has  been  found  that  the  object  with  which  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  has  practically  failed,  and  the  enforcing  of  the  conditions 
has  come  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  British  Act  was  retrograde — not  really 
beneficial  to  inventors  nor  to  the  industrial  community  at  large. 
But  it  must  be  left  to  others  to  deal  with  this  question  in  its 
entirety  and  on  independent  grounds.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  if  we  establish  a  primd  facie  right  even  to 
question  the  sacrosanct  inviolability  of  Section  27.  This  once 
admitted,  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest  the  calm  consideration  of  a  bargain  whereby,  in  exchange 
for  reciprocity  qua  patent  rights  between  two  countries,  an 
absolute  reciprocity  qua  copyright  could  be  mutually  con¬ 
ceded.  It  must  be  left  to  the  British  and  American  industrial 
interests  to  state  their  own  case  for  themselves,  just  as  it  must 
be  left  for  the  British  and  American  copyright  interests  to  assert 
their  own  respective  positions.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  are  the 
elements  of  a  possible  bargain  whereby  the  bogey  of  the  American 
“manufacturing  clause”  could  be  laid  once  and  for  all.  The 
writer  has  every  reason  to  believe  that ,  in  the  opinion  of  practical 
men,  professionally  connected  with  the  patent  interests,  such  a 
bargain  is  within  the  bounds  of  practicability. 

It  may  be  idle  to  enthuse  upon  the  results  of  such  a  happy 
solution,  and  it  is  certainly  needless  to  argue  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  British  letters  if  they  inherently  possessed  this 
enhanced  right  to  protection  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  without  let,  hindrance,  or  condition. 
One  consideration,  however,  seems  to  call  for  mention — at  any 
rate,  currente  calamo — and  that  is  the  bearing  of  such  a  solution 
upon  the  Canadian  difficulty.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an  element 
that  would  complicate  any  bargain  for  an  Anglo-American  copy¬ 
right,  if  the  respective  claims  and  interests  of  America  and  Canada 
could  not  be  reconciled.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Canada  might  find  salvation  in  the  legitimate  exploitation  of  the 
United  States  market,  and  in  return  might  be  willing- to  open 
her  market  to  United  States  enterprise.  Of  course,  rivalries  would 
remain ;  the  ownership  of  one  copyright  proi>erty  could  not  under 
those  conditions  be  worked  by  opposing  interests  in  the  Canadian 
and  American  markets  any  more  amicably  than  it  can  to-day.  It 
might  well  be  that  a  competition  would  spring  up  between  the 
American  publishers  and  the  Canadian  publishers  for  the  control 
of  rights  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  is  a  contingency 
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that  might  be  faced  with  equanimity.  It  would  obviously  be  far 
better  worth  the  while  of  commercial  men  in  either  country  to 
embark  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  they  were  safeguarded  from 
unfair  competition,  and  the  value  of  trans- Atlantic  copyrights 
would  enhance  by  leaps  and  bounds  if  the  danger  of  poaching 
were  once  and  for  all  swept  away.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  much  to  say  for  such  a  bargain  as  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest. 

An  English-speaking  Copyright  League  would,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  we  have  foreshadowed,  possess  a  reality  and  a 
force  which  at  present  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  idle  dream. 
Even  if  it  were  perforce  limited  to  the  Empire  it  might  secure 
for  British  copyright  practical  solidarity.  Under  such  a  condition 
of  things  as  the  reduction  of  the  control  of  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  into  one  homogeneous  system,  it  might  not  be 
merely  enthusiastic  to  predict  a  time  when  the  English-speaking 
world  should  become  more  of  a  concrete  entity  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past.  Markets  beyond  markets  in  “parts  over  the 
sea,”  which  at  present  remain  to  be  exploited ,  mainly  for  their  own 
advantage,  by  industrious  entrepreneurs ,  would  become  actually 
and  really  effective  factors  in  a  genuine  world-wide  circulation. 

W.  Morris  Colles. 
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Whether  we  personify  the  great  ruling  corporation  which,  half 
a  century  since,  had  its  throne  in  Leadenhall  Street,  as  an 
arrogant  and  choleric  prince — Jehan  Kompani — or,  with  another 
class  of  Hindu  opinion,  as  an  old  woman,  or,  crediting  the  in¬ 
imitable  Hajji  Baba,  as  several  old  women,  of  one  early, 
prominent,  and  permanent  characteristic,  we  can  have  little 
doubt — it  w'as  a  most  prodigious  letter-writer. 

From  its  inception  to  its  close  the  East  India  Company  was, 
as  a  body,  immeasurably  addicted  to  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Its 
letters  to  the  East  upon  mercantile,  political,  and  military 
matters  would,  for  their  length  alone,  put  to  shame  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  our  modern  Government  despatches  or  the  most  verbose 
of  British  consuls.  They  were,  in  a  word,  only  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  letters  of  its  servants  to  the  West,  tons  upon  tons  of  which 
correspondence  were  ruthlessly  ground  to  pulp  a  generation  or 
so  ago,  when  India  House  was  vacated  for  the  occidental  expanses 
of  Downing  Street. 

But  mere  length  is  not  the  only  quality  of  this  correspondence. 
Though  so  much  has  perished,  much  remains.  Thanks  to  the 
researches  of  many  pious  chroniclers,  eager  to  let  nothing  escape 
which  might  illustrate  the  phenomenon  of  British  conquest,  we 
are  to-day  conversant  not  only  with  the  smallest  official  acts  and 
military  achievements  of  the  “generals,”  presidents,  agents, 
captains,  and  factors  of  all  periods,  but  with  their  earliest  letters 
to  the  Company.  We  know  that  these  merchant-adventurers 
abroad,  each  “half -bagman,  half-buccaneer,”  full  deftly  handled 
the  goose-quill,  as  well  as  the  cash  and  the  cutlass.  They  were 
masters  of  the  quaint  epistolary  style  of  their  century ;  their 
letters  are  lit  with  much  sententious  humour.  The  late  Professor 
Saintsbury,  indeed,  culled  from  the  very  earlier  epistles  a  garland 
of  epigrams  of  which  all  but  the  very  greatest  of  the  Jacobean 
phrase-mongers  might  justly  be  proud. ^ 

But  although  we  are  from  these  causes  so  familiar  with  the 
servants  in  the  East,  of  the  doings,  sayings,  and  personal  writings 
of  the  servants  of  John  Company  at  home,  it  may  be  said  we 
know  nothing  at  all.  For  them  the  opportunities  of  distinction 
were  sadly  limited — narrowed  down,  perhaps,  to  literature  alone 
— albeit  we  hear  of  one  “accomptante  clerke  ”  who,  for  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  play-acting,  w^as  sternly  banished  abroad.  But  in  litera- 
(1)  See  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1609-1634. 
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ture,  polite  literature,  what  practice  they  had,  these  “letter 
writers,”  clerks,  secretaries,  and  copyists!  Many  of  these,  one 
need  not  hesitate  to  say,  would  in  that  sphere  easily  have  made 
their  mark,  if  they  could  have  imported  the  incisiveness,  the 
clarity,  the  mother- wit — without  the  verbosity — of  their  letters 
into  the  productions  of  their  non-official  hours.  The  official  letter- 
writers  must  always  have  been  scribes  of  education  and  talent, 
even  at  the  period  when  the  Company’s  correspondence  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  some  unusually  capable  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence.  Yet  we  do  not  even  know  their  names,  and  only 
in  two  instances  may  we  safely  attribute  the  authorship  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  Company’s  despatches  to  two  members 
of  the  Committee,  Sir  Josiah  Child  (1630-99)  and  Lawrence 
Sulivan  (1716-86),  of  whom  the  former  alone  was  distinguished 
as  a  writer  outside  the  pale  of  India  House.  All  the  servants  in 
Leadenhall  Street  rest  anonymous  until,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  unmistakable  literary  talents  of  John 
Hoole  became  noised  about  town. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  letters  to  Warren  Hastings,  we  learn 
that  “Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known  and  long  esteemed 
at  India  House,  after  having  translated  Tasso,  has  undertaken 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking  he  has 
already  shown.  It  is  a  new  thing,”  adds  the  sage,  in  expectation 
of  obtaining  the  Governor-General’s  favour  for  his  friend,  “for 
a  clerk  of  the  India  House  to  translate  poets ;  it  is  new  for  a 
Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  learning.” 

When  this  letter  was  written  Hoole  had  been  over  thirty  years 
in  the  Company’s  service.  He  was  bom  in  1727,  the  son  of 
a  watchmaker,  and  machinist  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  An 
early  predilection  for  the  stage — he  once  succeeded  in  playing 
the  Ghost  in  Hamlet — was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  friend’s  pro¬ 
curing  him  a  junior  clerkship  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in  the  account¬ 
ant’s  office.  The  young  man  spent  his  days  in  checking  up  the 
profits  of  the  factories  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and 
passed  his  nights  in  mastering  French  and  Latin,  Greek  and 
Italian,  the  latter  with  a  view  to  reading  the  fascinating  Ariosto 
in  the  original.  His  income  as  a  clerk  being  very  small,  Hoole 
set  about  increasing  it  by  translating  documents  relating  to  the 
French  operations  in  India  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and 
so  earned  the  commendation  of  the  Company’s  chairman, 
Lawrence  Sulivan.  He  had  at  the  same  time  formed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Robert  Oldmixen,  the  Company’s  auditor,  and  the  son 
of  a  once  well-known  author,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  external  literary  pursuits.  Side  by  side  with  his  Italian  tragedy 
of  Cyrus  he  penned,  in  1772,  The  State  of  East  Indian  Affairs 
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for  the  Company,  the  latter  of  which,  although  a  purely  official  5 
work,  attracted  more  attention  from  the  public  than  the  former.  I 

Hoole  finally  succeeded  Oldmixen  as  principal  auditor  at  India  I 

House.  The  author  of  many  of  the  Company’s  ablest  despatches,  ' 
he  was  greatly  celebrated  in  literary  circles  as  a  poet  and  play-  | 
wright,  enjoying  the  particular  favour  and  friendship  of  Dr.  | 
Johnson.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1786,  and  died  eighteen  years 
later. 

Seven  years  after  Hoole’s  resignation  a  certain  “Blue-coat” 
boy  humbly  petitioned  the  East  India  Company  for  a  junior 
clerkship.  The  Court  Minutes  record  that  on  April  5th,  1792, 
Charles  Lamb,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  appointed  a 
clerk  in  the  “accomptant’s  ”  office  on  the  usual  terms — i.e.,  a 
gratuity,  not  a  salary,  of  but  £40  a  year.  With  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  we  find  this  same  “Charles  Lamb,  of  the  India  House,” 
growing  famous  as  a  poet  and  essayist,  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  But  despite  his  unmatched  literary 
flights  out  of  office  hours,  the  real  works  of  Lamb,  as  he  has 
himself  said,  were  on  the  shelves  in  Leadenhall  Street,  “filling 
some  hundred  folios.”  Yet,  although  thirty-three  years  saw  him 
at  his  desk,  labouring  for  the  Company,  never  a  Company’s  man 
was  the  creator  of  Elia.  Commerce  and  politics  were  against 
his  grain.  Once,  in  an  extravagant  outburst,  he  wrote  : 

Confusion  blast  all  mercantile  transactions,  all  trafi&c,  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  intercourse  between  nations,  all  the  consequent  civilisation  and 
wealth  and  amity  and  links  of  society,  and  getting  rid  of  prejudices,  and 
getting  a  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  rotting  the  very  firs  of 
the  forest  that  look  so  romantic,  and  die  into  desks. — Valet 

Nor  was  Lamb  very  serious  in  office  hours.  One  of  his  fellow 
clerks,  a  Mr.  Ogilvy,  thus  wrote,  long  after  Lamb’s  death  : 

When  I  first  entered  India  House  and  was  introduced  to  him,  he  seized 
my  hand,  and  exclaimed  with  an  air,  “  Oh,  Lord  Oglesby!  Welcome,  Lord 
Oglesby  1  Glad  to  see  you  1  Proud  of  the  honour !  ’  ’  and  he  never  called 
me  anything  else;  and  that  got  to  be  my  name  among  the  clerks,  and  is 
yet,  when  I  meet  any  of  the  few  that  are  left. 

Indeed  jokes  and  jests,  great  and  small,  were  his  constant  pastime,  and 
everyone  around  him  came  in  for  a  share.  His  popularity  with  his  fellow 
clerks  was  unbounded.  He  allowed  the  same  familiarity  that  he  practised, 
and  they  all  called  him  ‘‘  Charley.” 

When  the  hundredth  folio  of  his  “real  works”  was  completed, 
Lamb  began  to  think  seriously  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  the 
Company — or,  as  he  put  it,  from  the  firm  of  Boldero,  Merry- 
weather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacey,  after  the  chairman  and  the 
leading  directors.  In  his  delightful  essay.  The  Superannuated 
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Man,  he  describes  the  interview  with  the  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  which  resulted  in  his  retirement  on  the  most 
generous  terms. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  just  as  I  was  about  quitting  my 
desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be  about  eight  o'clock),  I  received  an  awful 
summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formid¬ 
able  back-parlour.  I  thought  now  my  time  was  surely  come.  I  have  done 
for  myself.  I  am  going  to  be  told  they  have  no  longer  occasion  for  me. 
L[acey]  I  could  see  smiled  at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which  was  a  little 
relief  to  me — when  to  my  utter  astonishment  B  [osanquet] ,  the  oldest 
partner,  began  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services,  my 
very  meritorious  conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought 
I,  bow  did  he  find  that  out?  I  protest  I  never  had  the  confidence  to 
think  as  much).  He  went  on  to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring 
at  a  certain  time  of  life  (how  my  heart  panted  1),  and  asking  me  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which  I  have  a  little, 
ended  with  a  proposal  to  which  his  three  partners  nodded  a  grave  assent, 
that  I  should  accept  from  the  bouse,  which  I  bad  served  so  well,  a  pension 
for  life,  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary — a  magni¬ 
ficent  offer. 

“Stammering,  with  a  bow,”  Lamb  “went  home  for  ever,”  over¬ 
whelmed  with  gratitude  for  “  the  kindness  of  the  most  munificent 
firm  in  the  world.”  For  the  company  had  not  only  promised 
him  a  handsome  pension,  but  also  to  continue  it  to  his  sister 
after  his  death.  That  unfortunate  lady  survived  him  nearly 
fourteen  years.  Lamb  himself  “the  most  lovable  of  all  our 
English  authors,”  outlived  his  retirement  ten  years,  dying 
in  1834. 

While  Lamb  was  still  at  India  House  he  used  occasionally  to 
encounter  at  the  portals,  in  the  corridors,  or  on  the  stairs,  an 
austere-looking  gentleman,  some  dozen  years  his  junior,  who  had 
recently  entered  the  office.  His  name  was  James  Mill,  not  yet 
very  famous,  although  he  had  already  written  and  published  his 
monumental  History  of  India.  His  calculations  utterly  failed, 
and  Mill  was  doomed  for  twelve  years  to  struggle  on,  with  a 
slender  pittance  from  his  writings  of  £150  a  year.  We  may 
remark  that  during  the  process  Mill  was  by  no  means  a  friend 
to  the  East  India  Company.  More  than  once  did  he  let  fly  his 
inky  shafts  at  the  great  power  which  had  won  and  then  governed 
India  for  England.  At  a  time  when  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
were  hotly  pelting  the  Company  for  its  alleged  shortcomings  and 
misdemeanours,  Mill  joined  in  the  attack,  contributing  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1810,  a  merciless  onslaught,  for 
which  he  afterwards  sufliciently  expressed  contrition.  In  this 
article  he  refuted  all  the  pretences  for  granting  the  Company  any 
trade  monopoly ;  he  reviewed  in  minute  detail  all  the  “  vices  ” 
of  its  government.  He  had,  by  the  bye,  ready  to  hand  a  remedy 
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of  liis  own  for  gubernatorial  mismanagement ;  he  threw  it  out  as 
a  hint,  not  as  a  prophecy.  “Instead  of  sending  out  a  Governor- 
General,  to  be  recalled  in  a  few  years,’’  he  asked,  “why  should 
we  not  constitute  one  of  our  Eoyal  Family  Emperor  of  Hindu¬ 
stan,  with  hereditary  succession?’’ 

The  famous  History  had  barely  seen  the  light  in  1818  when 
certain  of  Mill’s  friends  among  the  directors  at  India  House  re¬ 
solved  that  such  a  man,  with  his  talent  for  work  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Indian  matters  and  historic  Indian  policy,  should  have 
a  post  in  the  Company’s  service.  “Accept  of  anything,  however 
small,  in  the  first  instance,’’  they  advised  him.  “If  once  in, 
we  shall  be  able  to  push  you  on.’’  In  a  few  months,  after  “great 
exertions’’  by  Hume  and  Eicardo,  Mill  w'as  appointed  an 
assistant-examiner  of  India  correspondence,  at  a  salary  of  d£800 
per  annum.  Edward  Strachey  was  his  immediate  superior. 
Mill’s  work  was  to  draft  all  the  despatches  of  the  revenue  de¬ 
partment.  When  he  took  up  his  duties  he  found  the  correspond¬ 
ence  many  months  in  arrear.  Fortunately  for  Mill,  the  working 
hours  in  Leadenhall  Street  were  confined  to  from  ten  till  four, 
otherwise  his  zeal  might  have  led  him  to  adopt  his  private  system 
in  the  Company’s  service.  For  we  are  told  that,  when  at  work 
on  his  History,  he  not  infrequently  toiled  till  midnight,  and  rose 
the  following  morning  at  four  to  begin  anew.  In  eleven  years 
Mill  became  examiner,  with  a  salary  of  £1,900  a  year. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  great  conflict  between  Parliament 
and  the  Company  came  on,  the  Company  struggling  not  merely 
for  its  privileges,  but  for  its  very  existence.  On  one  side  was 
ranged  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey,  Macaulay,  Charles 
Grant,  and  the  body  of  the  nation ;  on  the  other  were  three  or 
four  able  civil  servants,  and  a  couple  of  dozen  semi-inarticulate 
directors,  representing  a  few  hundreds  of  wholly  inarticulate 
proprietors.  Chief  of  these  servants  was  Mill.  For  the  time 
being  James  Mill  w’as  almost  himself  the  Company.  Between 
1831  and  1834  he  was  repeatedly  examined  on  the  Company’s 
affairs  by  Parliamentary  Committees  through  numerous  weary 
sittings.  His  replies  to  questions  concerning  the  Company’s 
revenue  might  easily  have  furnished  forth  an  admirable  State 
pa|xn’ — several  admirable  State  papers.  Whatever  he  had  been 
in  his  more  youthful  days,  it  is  clear  that  Mill  was  now  a  Com¬ 
pany’s  man,  that  he  saw  Indian  policy  with  the  Company’s  eyes 
from  the  Company’s  standpoint.  “Petitions  sent  from  India,” 
he  once  remarked ,  “  do  not  represent  the  general  language  of  the 
country.’’  Mill  found  himself  indicted  with  the  old  charge  of 
not  knowing  India,  a  charge  repeatedly  brought  against  his 
master,  the  Company,  ever  since  its  foundation  as  a  ruling  power. 
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“I  am  far  from  pretending,”  he  replied,  quietly,  “to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  India.”  Yet  his  knowledge  was 
founded  upon  the  history  of  many  centuries,  and  was  far  more 
likely  to  prove  effectual  than  that  of  the  most  observant  function¬ 
ary  who  had  spent  three-quarters  of  his  lifetime  studying 
Bengalese  craftsmen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  lengthy 
correspondence  which  virtually  shaped  the  Bill  of  1834  fell  to 
him.  This  was  the  eighth  crisis  in  the  Company’s  history  of 
234  years,  and  Mill  conducted  its  defence  with  an  ability  at  least 
equal  to  Sir  Josiah  Child’s  in  its  third  ordeal  of  1690-93.  Little 
wonder  that  one  of  the  leading  directors  characterised  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  letters  to  the  Government  as  “distinguished  for  their 
ability,  for  their  clearness,  their  candour  and  truth,  their  con¬ 
ciliatory  tone  and  spirit  and  statesmanilke  views,  as  well  as  for 
their  successful  refutation  of  that  specious  and  imposing,  but 

unsatisfactory  reasoning  which  characterises  the  letters  of - ” 

the  Government !  It  is  really  not  at  all  strange  that  Mill,  “whose 
views  on  trade  w^ere  of  the  most  advanced  school,”  should  yet 
be  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  overcome  the  fell  designs  of  the 
Free  Traders.  He  could  still  claim  to  be  consistent.  His  verbal 
evidence  clearly  showed  his  reasons.  “The  mercantile  interest 
could  not  see  in  the  light  of  an  official  the  very  stagnant  condition 
of  the  native  population  in  India,  and  seemed  to  believe  that, 
but  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Company’s  government,  there  would 
be  a  great  and  sudden  development  of  industry — exports  and  im¬ 
ports — to  the  benefit  of  the  home  producer.”  Such  hopes  and 
beliefs  were  destined  soon  to  be  disabused. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  Mill  strongly  advised  the  appointment 
of  Macaulay,  his  old  enemy,  to  the  one  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  not  held  by  a  Company’s  servant, 
as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1834.  It  was  no  light  task  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  many  of  the  directors,  but  Mill,  convinced  of 
the  brilliant  young  orator’s  fitness,  finally  succeeded. 

Mill  died  in  harness.  Letters  from  the  Governor-General,  from 
Macaulay  and  Cameron,  lay  on  his  desk.  As  he  passed  away  at 
his  house  in  Kensington,  his  great  pupil  Grote  was  delivering 
his  speech  in  Westminster  on  the  ballot,  the  result  of  which 
Mill  had  hoped  to  hear.  His  interests  were  diffuse  and  diverse. 
Amongst  his  literary  remains  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  w’hich  sheds 
an  effulgent  light  upon  his  life-work.  Thus  it  runs  : 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Chairman  respecting  Major  Elwood’s  caso.  He 
wiil  make  up  his  mind  next  week. 

Fletcher  and  I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  last  revenue  draft  (Madras), 
and  made  a  few  immaterial  alterations.  When  Mr.  M’Culloch  has  seen 
it.  I  purpose  giving  it  to  the  Chairman.  The  other  Madras  draft  will 
probably  go  to  the  Committee  on  Wednesday  next. 
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There  are  no  fresh  arrivals  in  Revene  Department.  Lord  Hastings  is 
in  Paris.  Buckingham  has  been  sent  home.— J.  M. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slip  appears  a  closely  written  disserta¬ 
tion,  entitled,  “Reasons  to  Show  that  the  Christian  Religion  was 
not  Intended  to  Guide  or  Influence  the  Actions  or  Happiness  of 
this  Life — that  its  Sole  Object  is  the  Future  Life.” 

Such  was  the  intellectual  transition  from  John  Company’s 
servant  to  philosopher  and  theologian  when  the  hours  of  the 
clock  at  India  House  pointed  to  four ! 

How  strange  it  is  to  reflect  that  not  merely  James  Mill’s  post 
and  functions,  but  that  his  very  r6le  of  Company’s  defender 
against  Government,  should  come  to  be  filled  by  a  still  more 
celebrated  son,  John  Stuart  Mill !  The  father  had  been  only 
four  years  in  the  Company’s  service  when  a  junior  clerkship 
was  procured  in  the  same  ofiice  for  the  son,  then  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Young  Mill  w'as  already  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
of  intellectual  capacity.  Able  as  his  fellow  clerks  were,  they 
were  mere  pigmies  in  comparison,  and  he  passed  over  their 
heads  rapidly.  In  1823  we  find  his  salary  (or  gratuity)  to  have 
been  but  ^30  a  year.  Seven  years  later  he  stood  fifth  in  the 
examiner’s  office,  and  in  1836,  the  year  of  his  father’s  death, 
further  promotion  brought  his  salary  to  £1,200  a  year,  with  only 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  David  Hill  between  him  and  the 
examinership. 

“I  have  a  vivid  recollection,”  writes  Mr.  Bain,  his  friend  and 
literary  executor,  “of  the  great  front,  the  pillared  portal  of  the 
Company’s  dingy,  capacious,  and  venerable  building  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street.”  He  recalls  the  line  of  passages  leading  to  Mill’s 
room,  from  which,  he  tells  us,  he  never  had  any  occasion  to 
deviate. 

On  entering  we  passed  the  porter  in  his  ofiBcial  uniform,  including 
cocked  hat,  and  walked  straight  forward  by  a  long  passage  .  .  .  then  up 
two  pair  of  very  unpretentious  flights  of  stairs.  At  the  landing  was  a 
door  bearing  at  the  top  lintel  the  inscription,  “  Examiner’s  Office.”  We 
entered  a  little  room  occupied  by  the  messengers,  where  they  could  make 
tea  for  the  officials  (Mill  had  his  breakfast  provided  in  this  way  on  arriving 
at  ten  o’clock,  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  boiled  egg).  .  .  .  There  was  an 
outside  green  baize  door,  always  latched  back  to  the  wall,  reminding  us 
that  the  officials  were  servants  of  the  Secret  Committee,  and  might  have 
to  hold  very  confidential  interviews.  The  room  itself  was  very  'spacious 
— about  thirty  feet  long  and  about  eighteen  wide;  it  was  lighted  by  three 
large  windows.  From  the  fire  at  one  end  to  the  book  press  at  the  other, 
the  whole  length  was  free  from  furniture,  and  was  Mill’s  promenade  with 
papers  in  his  hand.  While  reading  he  was  generally  always  on  foot.  At 
the  angle  between  the  fire  and  nearest  window,  in  a  recess,  was  his 
standing  desk,  and  near  it  his  office  table,  which  was  covered  with  papers 
and  provided  with  drawers,  but  was  not  used  according  to  his  intention; 
he  wrote  at  the  tall  desk,  either  standing  or  sitting  on  a  high  stool.  The 
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chair  for  visitors  was  next  the  blank  wall,  beside  a  large  table,  on  which 
the  India  despatches  used  to  lie  in  high  piles. 

Mill’s  friend  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  appearance  on  their 
first  meeting  at  India  House.  Mill  was  standing  by  his  desk, 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  door. 

His  tall,  slim  figure,  the  youthful  face  and  bald  head,  fair  hair  and 
ruddy  complexion,  and  the  twitching  of  his  eyebrow  when  he  spoke,  first 
arrested  the  attention;  then  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  his  thin  voice, 
approaching  to  sharpness,  his  comely  features  and  sweet  expression,  would 
have  all  remained  in  my  memory,  though  I  had  never  seen  him  again. 

In  1856  Mill  became  examiner,  at  £2,000  a  year.  All  the 
despatches  emanating  from  Leadenhall  Street  to  India  or  to  the 
Board  of  Control  fell  to  his  charge.  In  the  year  following  this 
promotion,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Company,  in  its  ninth  and 
last  crisis  of  its  history,  to  draft  that  celebrated  petition  to 
Parliament  against  its  extinction,  which  Earl  Grey  pronounced 
to  be  the  ablest  State  paper  he  had  ever  read.  But  in  vain 
all  Mill’s  arguments,  in  vain  all  his  eloquence — the  Company’s 
Charter  was  revoked  and  its  powers  assumed  by  the  British 
Crown.  Mill  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  new  India  Council,  but 
he  preferred  to  go  out  with  the  old  Company,  and  so  declined 
the  offer.  He  left  India  House  with  regret,  telling  his  friend 
Grote  that,  “but  for  the  Company’s  dissolution,  he  would  have 
continued  in  the  service  until  he  was  sixty.”  He  chose  to  retire 
on  a  handsome  pension  from  all  official  labour — which,  however, 
he  enjoyed  but  a  few  years.  Mill  the  younger  has  every  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  Company’s 
servants. 

Mill’s  official  superior  for  a  long  term  of  years  was  neither  a 
logician  nor  a  political  economist.  Thomas  Love  Peacock  had 
achieved  fame  as  a  poet  and  romancier ;  he  was  not  less  famous 
for  his  intimacy  with  Shelley.  Peacock  owed  his  connection 
with  the  Company  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  Auber,  for 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  Company’s  service,  retiring  as  its 
secretary.  Auber  recognised  the  advantages  of  a  clear  and 
brilliant  style  in  the  conduct  of  the  Company’s  correspondence, 
and,  admiring  the  gifts  of  the  author  of  Palmyra,  induced  him 
to  petition  for  employment  in  1819.  Peacock’s  ability  was  signally 
shown  in  the  drafting  of  many  official  papers.  In  1829,  greatly 
struck  with  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation,  he  drew  up  a 
valuable  memorandum  for  General  Chesney’s  Euphrates  Expedi¬ 
tion,  which  earned  the  praise  of  both  Chesney  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Peacock’s  appearance  before  Parliamentary  Commit¬ 
tees  were  frequent,  and  upon  him  fell  the  burden  in  1834  of 
resisting  the  claim  of  James  Silk  Buckenham  for  compensation 
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for  his  expulsion  from  the  East  Indies.  Again,  two  years  later, 
he  defeated  the  attack  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  and  Cheshire 
manufacturers  upon  the  Indian  salt  monopoly. 

Indeed,  it  was  remarked  at  the  time  that,  if  the  Company  had 
clever  writers  enough,  they  could  successfully  down  all  opposition 
to  their  interests,  and  a  hint  was  thrown  out  that  the  directors 
would  do  well  to  secure  the  services  of  such  varied  talents  as 
were  possessed  by  Messrs.  Hood,  Lemon,  “Boz,”  Thackeray, 
Jerrold,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  so  render  themselves  invulnerable 
at  all  points ! 

Peacock’s  character  and  figure  might  almost  have  stood  for 
the  Company  incarnate.  A  little  obstinate  and  pugnacious  to¬ 
wards  modern  innovation  he  certainly  was,  but  genial  and 
generous,  too;  and,  as  Dr.  Garnett  has  observed,  “the  vigour 
of  his  mind  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  successful  trans¬ 
action  of  the  uncongenial  commercial  and  financial  business  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  his  novels,  their  quaint  prejudices 
apart,  are  almost  as  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  as  for  their 
wit.” 

Another  once  famous  follower  of  the  Muse  in  Leadenhall 
Street  was  Moffatt  James  Horne,  author  of  the  Adventures  of 
Naufragus.  This  most  entertaining  work  was  written  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  well  deserved  its  popularity  for 
its  very  graphic  descriptions  of  Eastern  life  and  scenery.  Horne 
obtained  a  clerkship  at  East  India  House  soon  after  Charles 
Lamb’s  retirement,  or  that  humorous  observer  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners  would  not  fail  to  have  been  vastly  impressed  by  the  spectacle 
of  Horne’s  lady,  who  was  wont  to  w^ait  for  her  lord  in  Leaden¬ 
hall  Street  of  a  summer  afternoon— a  beautiful  half-caste  whom 
he  had  picked  up  and  wedded  during  his  romantic  tour  through 
the  Eastern  seas. 


Beckles  Willson. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  .ESTHETIC  :  BENEDETTO 

CROCE. 


Thbre  are  always  Americas  to  be  discovered  :  the  most  interesting 
in  Europe. 

I  can  lay  no  claim  to  having  discovered  an  America,  but  I  do 
claim  to  have  discovered  a  Columbus.  His  name  is  Benedetto 
Croce,  and  he  dwells  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
Naples,  city  of  the  antique  Parthenope. 

Croce’s  America  cannot  be  expressed  in  geographical  terms. 

It  is  more  important  than  any  space  of  mountain  and  river,  of 
forest  and  dale.  It  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  and  has 
many  provinces.  That  province  which  most  interests  me,  I  have 
striven  in  the  following  pages  to  annex  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  an  act  which  cannot  be  blamed  as  predatory, 
since  it  may  be  said  of  philosophy  more  truly  than  of  love,  that 
“to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.” 

The  Historical  Summary  will  show  how  many  a  brave  adven¬ 
turer  has  navigated  the  perilous  seas  of  speculation  upon  Art,  how 
Aristotle’s  marvellous  insight  gave  him  glimpses  of  its  beauty, 
how  Plato  threw  away  its  golden  fruit,  how  Baumgarten  sounded 
the  depth  of  its  waters,  Kant  sailed  along  its  coast  without  land¬ 
ing,  and  Vico  hoisted  the  Italian  flag  upon  its  shore. 

But  Benedetto  Croce  has  been  the  first  thoroughly  to  explore  it, 
cutting  his  way  inland  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  imper¬ 
fect  thought.  He  has  measured  its  length  and  breadth,  marked 
out  and  described  its  spiritual  features  with  minute  accuracy. 
The  country  thus  won  to  philosophy  will  always  bear  his  name, 
Estetica  di  Croce,  a  new  America. 

It  was  at  Naples,  in  the  winter  of  1907,  that  I  first  saw  the 
Philosopher  of  .Esthetic.  Benedetto  Croce,  although  horn  in  the 
Abruzzi,  Province  of  Aquila  (1866),  is  essentially  a  Neapolitan, 
and  rarely  remains  long  absent  from  the  city,  on  the  shore  of  that 
magical  sea,  where  once  Ulysses  sailed,  and  where  sometimes  yet 
(near  Amalfi)  we  may  hear  the  Syrens  sing  their  song.  But  more 
wonderful  than  the  song  of  any  Syren  seems  to  me  the  Theory  of 
.Esthetic  as  the  Science  of  Expression,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  stood  between  me  and  the  giving  of 
this  theory,  which  in  my  belief  is  the  truth,  to  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world. 

No  one  could  have  been  further  removed  than  myself,  as  I 
turned  over  at  Naples  the  pages  of  La  Critica,  from  any  idea  that 
T  was  nearing  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Art.  All  my  youth  it 
had  haunted  me.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  I  had  caught 
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the  exquisite  cadence  of  Walter  Pater’s  speech,  as  it  came  from 
his  very  lips,  or  rose  like  the  perfume  of  some  exotic  flower  from 
the  ribbed  pages  of  the  Renaissance. 

Seeming  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  he  solved  it  not— 
only  delighted  with  pure  pleasure  of  poetry  and  of  subtle  thought 
as  he  led  one  along  the  pathways  of  his  Enchanted  Garden,  where 
I  shall  always  love  to  tread, 

Oscar  Wilde,  too,  I  had  often  heard  at  his  best,  the  most  brilliant 
talker  of  our  time,  his  wit  flashing  in  the  spring  sunlight  of 
Oxford  luncheon-parties  as  now  in  his  beautiful  writings,  like 
the  jewelled  rapier  of  Mercutio.  But  his  works,  too,  will  be 
searched  in  vain  by  the  seeker  after  definite  aesthetic  truth. 

With  A.  C.  Swinburne  I  had  sat  and  watched  the  lava  that  yet 
flowed  from  those  lips  that  were  kissed  in  youth  by  all  the  Muses. 
Neither  from  him  nor  from  J.  M.  Whistler’s  brilliant  aphorisms 
on  art  could  be  gathered  anything  more  than  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  the  moment :  the  novoxpovo<i  rjhoviq.  Of  the  great  pedagogues, 

1  had  known,  but  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jowett,  whom  I  found 
far  less  inspiring  than  any  of  the  great  men  above  mentioned. 
Among  the  dead,  I  had  studied  Herbert  Spencer  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and  Guyau  :  I  had  conversed 
with  that  living  Neo-Latin,  Anatole  France,  the  modern  Rousseau, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  marvellous  irony  and  eloquence  of  his 
writings,  which,  while  they  delight  the  society  in  which  he  lives, 
may  w'ell  be  one  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  its  eventual  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  iEsthetic  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the 
Muses. 

To  return  to  Naples.  As  I  looked  over  those  pages  of  the  bound 
volumes  of  La  Gritica  I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  mind  fax  above  the  ordinary  level  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  The  profound  studies  of  Carducci,  of  d’Annunzio,  and  of 
Pascoli  (to  name  but  three),  in  which  those  writers  passed  before 
me  in  all  their  strength  and  in  all  their  weakness,  led  me  to 
devote  several  days  to  the  Gritica.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  convinced  that  I  had  made  a  discovery,  and  wrote  to  the 
philosopher,  who  owns  and  edits  that  journal. 

In  response  to  his  invitation,  I  made  my  way,  on  a  sunny  day 
in  November,  past  the  little  shops  of  the  coral-vendors  that 
surround,  like  a  necklace,  the  Rione  de  la  Bellezza,  and  wound 
zigzag  along  the  over-crowded  Toledo.  I  knew  that  Signor 
Croce  lived  in  the  old  part  of  the  town,  but  had  hardly  anticipated 
so  remarkable  a  change  as  I  experienced  on  passing  beneath  the 
great  archway  and  finding  myself  in  old  Naples.  This  has 
already  been  described  elsewhere,  and  I  will  not  here  dilate  upon 
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this  world  within  a  world,  having  so  much  of  greater  interest 
to  tell  in  a  brief  space.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  costumes  here 
seemed  more  picturesque ,  the  dark  eyes  flashed  more  dangerously 
than  elsewhere,  there  was  a  quaint  life,  an  animation  about  the 
streets,  different  from  anything  I  had  known  before.  As  I 
climbed  the  lofty  stone  steps  of  the  Palazzo  to  the  floor  where 
dwells  the  philosopher  of  iEsthetic  I  felt  as  though  I  had  stumbled 
into  the  eighteenth  century  and  were  calling  on  Giambattista 
Vico.  After  a  brief  inspection  by  a  young  man  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  secretary,  I  was  told  that  I  was  expected,  and  admitted 
into  a  small  room  opening  out  of  the  hall.  Thence,  after  a  few 
moments’  waiting,  I  was  led  into  a  much  larger  room.  The  walls 
were  lined  all  round  with  bookcases,  barred  and  numbered,  filled 
with  volumes  forming  part  of  the  philosopher’s  great  library. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  door  opened  behind  me  on  my  left, 
and  a  rather  short,  thick-set  man  advanced  to  greet  me,  and 
pronouncing  my  name  at  the  same  time  with  a  alight  foreign 
accent,  asked  me  to  be  seated  beside  him.  After  the  interchange 
of  a  few  brief  formulas  of  politeness  in  French,  our  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  Italian,  and  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  my  host’s  air  and  manner.  His  hands  he  held  clasped  before 
him,  but  at  intervals  released  them,  to  make  those  vivid  gestures 
with  which  Neapolitans  frequently  clinch  their  phrase.  His  most 
remarkable  feature  was  his  eyes,  of  a  greenish  grey  :  extraordinary 
eyes,  not  for  beauty,  but  for  their  fathomless  depth,  and  for  the 
sympathy  which  one  felt  welling  up  in  them  from  the  soul 
beneath.  This  was  especially  noticeable  as  our  conversation  fell 
upon  the  question  of  Art  and  upon  the  many  problems  bound  up 
with  it.  I  do  not  know  how  long  that  first  interview  lasted,  but 
it  seemed  a  few  minutes  only,  during  which  was  displayed  before 
me  a  vast  panorama  of  unknown  height  and  headland,  of  league 
upon  league  of  forest,  with  its  bright- winged  birds  of  thought 
flying  from  tree  to  tree  down  the  long  avenues  into  the  dim  blue 
vistas  of  the  unknown. 

I  returned  with  my  brain  aw'hirl,  as  though  I  had  been  in 
fairyland,  and  when  I  looked  at  the  second  edition  of  the  Estetica, 
with  his  inscription,  I  was  sure  of  it. 

These  lines  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  translation  of  the 
Estetica  originated  from  the  acquaintance  thus  formed,  which  has 
developed  into  friendship.  I  will  now  make  brief  mention  of 
Benedetto  Croce’s  other  work,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  throws 
light  upon  the  Msthetic.  For  this  purpose,  besides  articles  in 
Italian  and  German  reviews,  I  have  made  use  of  the  excellent 
monograph  on  the  philosopher,  by  G.  Prezzolini.^ 

(1)  Napoli,  Riccardo  Ricciardi,  1909. 
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First,  then,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  JEsihetic  forms 
part  of  a  complete  philosophical  system,  to  which  the  author  gives 
the  general  title  of  “Philosophy  of  the  Spirit.”  The  Esthetic 
is  the  first  of  the  three  volumes.  The  second  is  the  Logic,  the 
third  the  Philosophy  of  the  Practical. 

In  the  Logic,  as  elsewhere  in  his  system,  Croce  combats  that 
false  conception,  by  which  natural  science,  in  the  shape  of 
psychology,  makes  claim  to  philosophy,  and  formal  logic  to  abso¬ 
lute  value.  The  thesis  of  the  pure  concept  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  It  is  connected  with  the  logic  of  evolution  as  discovered 
by  Hegel,  and  is  the  only  logic  which  contains  in  itself  the 
interpretation  and  the  continuity  of  reality.  Bergson  in  his 
L’ Evolution  Greatrice  deals  with  logic  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  I  recently  heard  him  lecture  on  the  distinction  between 
spirit  and  matter  at  the  College  de  France,  and  those  who  read 
French  and  Italian  will  find  that  both  Croce’s  Logic  and  the  book 
above  mentioned  by  the  French  philosopher  will  amply  repay 
their  labour.  The  conception  of  nature  as  something  lying  outside 
the  spirit  which  informs  it,  as  the  non-being  w'hich  aspires  to 
being,  underlies  all  Croce’s  thought,  and  we  find  constant  reference 
to  it  throughout  his  philosophical  system. 

With  regard  to  the  third  volume,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical,  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  a  hint  of  its  treasures. 
I  merely  refer  in  passing  to  the  treatment  of  the  will,  which  is 
posited  as  a  unity  inseparable  from  the  volitional  act.  For  Croce 
there  is  no  difference  between  action  and  intention,  means  and 
end  :  they  are  one  thing,  inseparable  as  the  intuition-expression  of 
iHsthetic.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Practical  is  a  logic  and  science 
of  the  will,  not  a  normative  science.  Just  as  in  .Esthetic,  the 
individuality  of  expression  made  models  and  rules  impossible,  so 
in  practical  life  the  individuality  of  action  removes  the  possibility 
of  catalogues  of  virtues,  of  the  exact  application  of  laws,  of  the 
existence  of  practical  judgments  and  judgments  of  value,  previous 
to  action. 

The  reader  will  probably  ask  here  :  But  what,  then,  becomes 
of  morality  ?  The  question  will  be  found  answered  in  the  Theory 
of  ^Esthetic,  and  I  will  merely  say  here  that  Croce’s  thesis  of  the 
double  degree  of  the  practical  activity,  economic  and  moral,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  modern  thought.  Just  as  it 
is  proved  in  the  Theory  of  JEsthetic  that  the  concept  depends 
upon  the  intuition,  which  is  the  first  degree,  the  primary  and 
indispensable  thing,  so  it  is  proved  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  that  Morality  or  Ethic  depends  upon  Economic,  which  is 
the  first  degree  of  the  practical  activity.  The  volitional  act  is 
ahrays  economic,  but  true  freedom  of  the  will  exists  and  consists 
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in  conforming  not  merely  to  economic,  but  to  moral  conditions, 
to  the  human  spirit,  which  is  greater  than  any  individual.  Here 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  to  which  Croce 
accords  all  honour. 

This  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  is  symptomatic  of  the  happy 
reaction  of  the  twentieth  century  against  the  crude  materialism 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  spirit  which  gives 
to  the  work  of  art  its  value,  not  this  or  that  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  this  or  that  tint  or  cadence,  which  can  always  be  copied 
by  skilful  plagiarists :  not  so  the  spirit  of  the  creator.  In 
England  we  hear  too  much  of  (natural)  science,  which  has  usurped 
the  very  name  of  Philosophy.  The  natural  sciences  are  very 
well  in  their  place,  but  discoveries  such  as  aviation  are  of  infinitely 
less  imix)rtance  to  the  race  than  the  smallest  addition  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  spirit.  Empirical  science,  with  the  collusion  of 
positivism,  has  stolen  the  cloak  of  philosophy  and  must  be  made 
to  give  it  back. 

Among  Croce’s  other  important  contributions  to  thought  must 
be  mentioned  his  definition  of  History  as  being  aesthetic  and 
differing  from  Art  solely  in  that  history  represents  the  real,  art 
the  possible.  In  connection  with  this  definition  and  its  proof,  the 
philosopher  recounts  how  he  used  to  hold  an  opposite  view.  Doing 
everything  thoroughly,  he  had  prepared  and  written  out  a  long 
disquisition  on  this  thesis,  which  was  already  in  type,  when 
suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  clearly  that  history  cannot 
be  a  science,  since,  like  art,  it  always  deals  with  the  particular. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  hastened  to  the  printers  and 
bade  them  break  up  the  type. 

This  incident  is  illustrative  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of 
Benedetto  Croce.  One  knows  him  to  be  severe  for  the  faults 
and  weaknesses  of  others,  merciless  for  his  own. 

Yet,  though  severe,  the  editor  of  La  Critica  is  uncompromisingly 
just,  and  w'ould  never  allow  personal  dislike  or  jealousy,  or  any 
extrinsic  consideration,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  fair  treatment  to 
the  writer  concerned.  Many  superficial  English  critics  might 
benefit  considerably  by  attention  to  this  quality  in  one  who  is 
in  other  respects  also  so  immeasurably  their  superior.  A  good 
instance  of  this  impartiality  is  his  critique  of  Schopenhauer,  with 
whose  system  he  is  in  complete  disagreement,  yet  affords  him 
full  credit  for  what  of  truth  is  contained  in  his  voluminous 
writings. 

Croce’s  education  was  largely  completed  in  Germany,  and  on 
account  of  their  thoroughness  he  has  always  been  an  upholder 
of  German  methods.  One  of  his  complaints  against  the  Italian 
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Positivists  is  that  they  only  read  second-rate  works  in  French  or 
at  the  most  “the  dilettante  booklets  published  in  such  profusion 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  press.”  This  tendency  towards  German 
thought,  especially  in  philosophy,  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the 
former  undoubted  supremacy  of  Germany  in  that  field,  but  Croce 
does  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  inferiority  of  the  Neo-Latin 
races,  and  adds  with  homely  humour  in  reference  to  Germany, 
that  we  “must  not  throw  away  the  baby  with  the  bath-water”! 
Close,  arduous  study  and  clear  thought  are  the  only  key  to  scien¬ 
tific  (philosophical)  truth,  and  Croce  never  begins  even  an  article 
for  a  newspaper  without  the  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  author  to  be  criticised,  and  his  own  elaborate  notes  on  the 
table  before  him.  Schopenhauer  said  there  were  three  kinds  of 
writers — those  who  write  without  thinking,  the  great  majority; 
those  who  think  while  they  write,  not  very  numerous ;  those  who 
write  after  they  have  thought,  very  rare.  Croce  certainly  belongs 
to  the  last  division,  and,  as  I  have  said,  always  feeds  his  thought 
upon  complete  erudition.  The  bibliography  of  the  works  consulted 
for  the  Estetica  alone,  as  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Italian  edition, 
extends  to  many  pages  and  contains  references  to  works  in  any 
way  dealing  with  the  subject  in  all  the  European  languages.  For 
instance,  Croce  has  studied  Mr.  B.  Bosanquet’s  eclectic  works 
on  ^Esthetic,  largely  based  upon  German  sources  and  by  no  means 
without  value.  But  he  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  consulted  all  works  of  importance  on  the  subject 
of  ^Esthetic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bosanquet  reveals  his 
ignorance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  contribution  to  iFsthetic  made 
by  the  Neo-Latin  races,  which  the  reader  will  recognise  as  of 
first-rate  importance. 

This  thoroughness  it  is  which  gives  such  importance  to  the 
literary  and  philosophical  criticisms  of  La  Gritica.  Croce’s  method 
is  always  historical,  and  his  object  in  approaching  any  work  of 
art  is  to  classify  the  spirit  of  its  author,  as  expressed  in  that 
work.  There  are,  he  maintains,  but  two  things  to  be  considered 
in  criticising  a  book.  These  are,  firstly,  what  is  its  peculiarity , 
in  what  way  is  it  singular,  how  is  it  differentiated  from  other 
works?  Secondly,  what  is  its  degree  of  purity? — That  is,  to 
what  extent  has  its  author  kept  himself  free  from  all  considera¬ 
tions  alien  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  as  an  expression,  as  a 
lyrical  intuition?  With  the  answering  of  these  questions  Croce 
is  satisfied.  He  does  not  care  to  know  if  the  author  keep  a 
motor-car,  like  Maeterlinck;  or  prefer  to  walk  on  Putney  Heath, 
like  Swinburne.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  all  works  of  art 
must  be  judged  by  their  own  standard.  How  far  has  the  author 
succeeded  in  doing  what  he  intended? 

Croce  is  far  above  any  personal  animus,  although  the  same 
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cannot  be  said  of  those  he  criticises.  These,  like  d’Annunzio, 
whose  limitations  he  points  out — his  egoism,  his  lack  of  human 
sympathy — are  often  very  bitter,  and  accuse  the  penetrating  critic 
of  want  of  courtesy.  This  seriousness  of  purpose  runs  like  a  golden 
thread  through  all  Croce’s  work.  The  flimsy  superficial  remarks 
on  poetry  and  fiction  which  too  often  pass  for  criticism  in  England 
(Scotland  is  a  good  deal  more  thorough)  are  put  to  shame  by 
La  Gritica,  the  study  of  which  I  commend  to  all  readers  who 
read  or  wish  to  read  Italian.^  They  will  find  in  its  back  numbers 
a  complete  picture  of  a  century  of  Italian  literature,  besides  a 
store-house  of  philosophical  criticism.  The  Quarterly  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviews  are  our  only  journals  which  can  be  compared  to 
La  Gritica,  and  they  are  less  exhaustive  on  the  philosophical  side. 
We  should  have  to  add  to  these  Mind  and  the  Hibbert  Journal  to 
get  even  an  approximation  to  the  scope  of  the  Italian  review. 

As  regards  Croce’s  general  philosophical  position,  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  he  is  not  a  Hegelian,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
close  follower  of  that  philosopher.  In  one  of  his  last  works 
he  deals  in  a  masterly  manner  with  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  The  title  may  be  translated,  “What  is  living  and  what  is 
dead  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.”  Here  he  explains  to  us  the 
Hegelian  system  more  clearly  than  that  wondrous  edifice  was 
ever  before  explained,  and  we  realise  at  the  same  time  that  Croce 
is  quite  as  independent  of  Hegel  as  of  Kant,  of  Vico  as  of  Spinoza. 
Of  course,  he  has  made  use  of  the  best  of  Hegel,  just  as  every 
thinker  makes  use  of  his  predecessors,  and  is  in  his  turn  made 
use  of  by  those  that  follow  him.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  accuse 
of  Hegelianism  the  author  of  an  anti-hegelian  Esthetic,  of  a 
Logic  where  Hegel  is  only  half  accepted,  and  of  a  Philosophy  of 
the  Practical  which  contains  hardly  a  trace  of  Hegel.  I  give  an 
instance.  If  the  great  conquest  of  Hegel  be  the  dialectic  of 
opposites,  his  great  mistake  lies  in  the  confusion  of  opposites 
with  things  which  are  distinct  but  not  opposite.  If,  says  Croce, 
we  take  as  an  example  the  application  of  the  Hegelian  triad  that 
formulates  becoming  (affirmation,  negation,  and  synthesis),  we 
find  it  applicable  for  those  opposites  which  are  true  and  false, 
good  and  evil,  being  and  not-being,  but  not  applicable  to  things 
which  are  distinct  but  not  opposite,  such  as  art  and  philosophy, 
boauty  and  truth,  the  useful  and  the  moral.  These  confusions 
led  Hegel  to  talk  of  the  death  of  art,  to  conceive  as  possible  a 
Philosophy  of  History,  and  to  the  application  of  the  natural 
sciences  to  the  absurd  task  of  constructing  a  Philosophy  of  Nature. 
Croce  has  cleared  away  these  difficulties  by  showing  that  if  from 
the  meeting  of  opposites  must  arise  a  superior  synthesis,  such  a 
synthesis  cannot  arise  from  things  which  are  distinct  but  not 

(1)  La  Gritica  is  published  every  other  month  by  Laterza  of  Bari. 
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opposite,  since  the  former  are  connected  together  as  superior  and 
inferior,  and  the  inferior  can  exist  without  the  superior,  but  not 
vice  versa.  Thus  we  see  how  philosophy  cannot  exist  without 
art,  while  art,  occupying  the  lower  place,  can  and  does  exist 
without  philosophy.  This  brief  example  reveals  Croce’s  independ¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  Hegelian  problems. 

I  know  of  no  philosopher  more  generous  than  Croce  in  praise 
and  elucidation  of  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  past  and 
present.  For  instance,  and  apart  from  Hegel,  Kant  has  to 
thank  him  for  drawing  attention  to  the  marvellous  excellence  of 
the  Critique  of  Judgment,  generally  neglected  in  favour  of  the 
Critiques  of  Pure  Reason  and  of  Practical  Judgment;  Baumgarten 
for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his  obscure  name  and 
for  reprinting  his  Latin  thesis  in  which  the  word  Esthetic  occurs 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  Schleiermacher  for  the  tributes  paid  to  his 
neglected  genius  in  the  History  of  ^Esthetic.  La  Critica,  too, 
is  full  of  generous  appreciation  of  contemporaries  by  Croce  and  by 
that  profound  thinker,  Gentile. 

But  it  is  not  only  philosophers  who  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  Croce  for  his  untiring  zeal  and  diligence.  Historians,  econo¬ 
mists,  poets,  actors,  and  writers  of  fiction  have  been  rescued  from 
their  undeserved  limbo  by  this  valiant  Bed  Cross  knight,  and  now 
shine  with  due  brilliance  in  the  circle  of  their  peers.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  a  large  number  of  false  lights,  popular 
will  o’  the  wisps,  have  been  ruthlessly  extinguished  with  the  same 
breath.  For  instance,  Karl  Marx,  the  socialist  theorist  and 
agitator,  finds  in  Croce  an  exponent  of  his  views,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  based  uj)on  the  truth,  but  where  he  blunders,  his  critic 
immediately  reveals  the  origin  and  nature  of  his  mistakes.  Croce’s 
studies  in  Economic  are  chiefly  represented  by  his  work,  the  title 
of  which  may  be  translated  “Historical  Materialism  and  Marxist 
Economic.” 

To  indicate  the  breadth  and  variety  of  Croce’s  work  I  will 
mention  the  further  monograph  on  the  sixteenth  century  Neapoli¬ 
tan  Pulcinella  (the  original  of  our  Punch),  and  the  personage  of 
the  Neapolitan  in  comedy,  a  monument  of  erudition  and  of  acute 
and  of  lively  dramatic  criticism,  that  would  alone  have  occupied 
an  ordinary  man’s  activity  for  half  a  lifetime.  One  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  Croce’s  average  working  day  is  of  ten  hours. 
His  interest  is  concentrated  on  things  of  the  mind,  and  although 
he  sits  on  several  Eoyal  Commissions,  such  as  those  of  the  Archives 
of  all  Italy  and  of  the  monument  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  he 
has  taken  no  university  degree,  and  much  dislikes  any  affectation 
of  academic  superiority.  He  is  ready  to  meet  any  one  on  equal 
terms  and  try  with  them  to  get  at  the  truth  on  any  subject,  be  it 
historical,  literary,  or  philosophical.  “Truth,”  he  says,  “is  demo- 
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cratic,”  and  I  can  testify  that  the  search  for  it,  in  his  company, 
is  very  stimulating.  As  is  well  said  by  Prezzolini,  “He  has  a  new 
word  for  all.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  Croce’s  work  as  an 
educative  influence,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  a  philosophical 
system  by  its  action  on  others,  then  we  must  place  the  Philosophy 
oj  the  Spirit  very  high.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 
since  the  death  of  the  poet  Carducci  there  has  been  no  influence 
in  Italy  to  compare  with  that  of  Benedetto  Croce. 

His  dislike  of  Academies  and  of  all  forms  of  prejudice  runs 
parallel  with  his  breadth  and  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  thought. 
His  activity  in  the  present  is  only  equalled  by  his  reverence  for 
the  past.  Naples  he  loves  with  the  blind  love  of  the  child  for  its 
parent,  and  he  has  been  of  notable  assistance  to  such  Neapolitan 
talent  as  is  manifested  in  the  works  of  Salvatore  di  Giacomo, 
whose  best  poems  are  written  in  the  dialect  of  Naples,  or  rather 
in  a  dialect  of  his  own,  which  Croce  had  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  author  always  to  retain.  The  original  jet  of  inspiration  having 
been  in  dialect,  it  is  clear  that  to  amend  this  inspiration  at  the 
suggestion  of  wiseacres  at  the  Caf6  would  have  been  to  ruin  it 
altogether. 

Of  the  popularity  that  his  system  and  teaching  have  already 
attained  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  the  Msthetic^  despite  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  is  already  in  its  third  edition  in  Italy, 
where,  owing  to  its  influence,  philosophy  sells  better  than  fiction  ; 
while  the  French  and  Germans,  not  to  mention  the  Czechs,  have 
long  had  translations  of  the  earlier  editions.  His  Logic  is  on  the 
point  of  appearing  in  its  second  edition,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Practical  wdll  eventually  equal  these 
works  in  popularity.  The  importance  and  value  of  Italian  thought 
have  been  too  long  neglected  in  Great  Britain.  Where,  as  in 
Benedetto  Croce,  we  get  the  clarity  of  vision  of  the  Latin,  joined 
to  the  thoroughness  and  erudition  of  the  best  German  tradition, 
we  have  a  combination  of  rare  power  and  effectiveness,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  neglected. 

The  philosopher  feels  that  he  has  a  great  mission,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  leading  back  of  thought  to  belief  in  the 
spirit,  deserted  by  so  many  for  crude  empiricism  and  positivism. 
His  view  of  philosophy  is  that  it  sums  up  all  the  higher  human 
activities,  including  religion,  and  that  in  proper  hands  it  is  able 
to  solve  any  problem.  But  there  is  no  finality  about  problems  : 
the  solution  of  one  leads  to  the  posing  of  another,  and  so  on.  Man 

(1)  This  translation  is  made  from  the  third  Italian  edition  (Bari,  1909), 
enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  author.  The  Theory  of  ^Eethetic  first  appeared 
in  1900  in  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the  Accademia  Pontiana  of  Naples, 
vol.  XXX.  The  first  edition  is  dated  1902,  the  second  1904  (Palermo). 
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is  the  maker  of  life,  and  his  spirit  ever  proceeds  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  perfection.  Connected  with  this  view  of  life  is  Croce’s 
dislike  of  “Modernism.”  When  once  a  problem  has  been  correctly 
solved,  it  is  absurd  to  return  to  the  same  problem.  Komaii 
Catholicism  cannot  march  with  the  times.  It  can  only  exist  by 
being  conservative — its  only  Logic  is  to  be  illogical.  Therefore, 
Croce  is  opposed  to  Loisy  and  Neo-Catholicism,  and  supports  the 
Lncyclical  against  Modernism.  The  Catholic  religion,  with  its 
great  stores  of  myth  and  morality ,  w'hich  for  many  centuries  was 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  is  still  there  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  assimilate  other  food.  Another  instance  of  his  dislike  for 
Modernism  is  his  criticism  of  Pascoli,  whose  attempts  to  reveal 
I'liigmas  in  the  writings  of  Dante  he  looks  upon  as  useless.  We 
do  not,  he  says,  read  Dante  in  the  twentieth  century  for  his  hidden 
meanings,  but  for  his  revealed  poetry. 

I  believe  that  Croce  will  one  day  be  rechgnised  as  one  of  the 
very  few  great  teachers  of  humanity.  At  present  he  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated  at  nearly  his  full  value.  One  rises  from  a  study  of  his 
philosophy  with  a  sense  of  having  been  all  the  time  as  it  were  in 
personal  touch  with  the  truth,  which  is  very  far  from  the  case 
after  the  perusal  of  certain  other  philosophies. 

Croce  has  been  called  the  philosopher-poet,  and  if  we  take 
philosophy  as  Novalis  understood  it,  certainly  Croce  does  belong 
to  the  poets,  though  not  to  the  formal  category  of  those  who 
write  in  verse.  Croce  is  at  any  rate  a  born  philosopher,  and  as 
every  trade  tends  to  make  its  object  prosaic,  so  does  every  vocation 
tend  to  make  it  poetic.  Yet  no  one  has  toiled  more  earnestly 
than  Croce.  “Thorough”  might  well  be  his  motto,  and  if  to-day 
he  is  admitted  to  be  a  classic  without  the  stiffness  one  connects 
with  that  term,  be  sure  he  has  well  merited  the  designation.  His 
name  stands  for  the  best  that  Italy  has  to  give  the  world  of  serious, 
stimulating  thought.  I  know  nothing  to  equal  it  elsewhere. 

Secure  in  his  strength,  Croce  will  often  introduce  a  joke  or 
some  amusing  illustration  from  contemporary  life,  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  profound  and  serious  argument.  This  spirit  of  mirth 
is  a  sign  of  superiority.  He  w'ho  is  not  sure  of  himself  can  spare 
no  energy  for  the  making  of  mirth.  Croce  loves  to  laugh  at  his 
enemies  and  with  his  friends.  So  the  philosopher  of  Naples  sits 
by  the  blue  gulf  and  explains  the  universe  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear.  “One  can  philosophise  anywhere,”  he  says — but  he 
remains  significantly  at  Naples. 

Thus  I  conclude  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  author  of  the 
/Esthetic,  confident  that  those  who  give  time  and  attention  to  its 
study  will  be  grateful  for  having  placed  in  their  hands  this  pearl 
of  great  price  from  the  diadem  of  the  anticpie  Parthenope. 
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Pierre  Carlet  de  Ch.\mblain  de  Marivaux,  novelist,  essayist, 
and  playwright,  was  born  in  1687  and  died  in  1763.  From  our 
slight  knowledge  of  his  private  life,  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
travelled  child ;  that  he  had  the  opportunities  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  he  began  his  independent  career  with  fair  private 
means.  Settling  in  Paris  about  the  time  he  came  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  to  its  most  fashionable  literary  society.  In  the  salons  of 
Madame  de  Tencin  and  others  he  showed  so  much  liking  for  the 
companionship  of  intelligent  women  that  he  was  accused  later  on 
of  confining  himself  to  “female  coteries.”  Having  once  begun  to 
write,  he  was  unremittingly  industrious,  producing  essays, 
sketches,  plays,  and  novels  in  abundance,  though  he  was  always 
a  fastidious  craftsman.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
over  Voltaire,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  who 
delivered  the  speech  of  welcome,  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
moral  worth.  “Your  writings,”  said  the  Archbishop,  “are  known 
to  me  only  by  hearsay.  Those  who  have  read  them  tell  me  that 
they  have  admirable  qualities.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  them  as  to 
our  high  esteem  for  your  personal  virtues  that  you  owe  your  elec¬ 
tion.”  Marivaux,  always  sensitive  about  criticism  of  his  writings, 
could  hardly  be  kept  from  openly  refusing  this  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
pliment  on  the  spot.  It  bore  testimony,  however,  to  a  fact 
recognised  by  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  noted  for  a  standard 
of  conduct  which  seemed  to  them  even  austere.  In  the  scandalous 
period  of  the  Pvegency  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  “he  had  no 
adventures  or  scandals.” 

Married  before  he  was  thirty ,  he  lost  his  wife  so  soon  that  he  w'as 
virtually  a  lifelong  bachelor — a  fact  which  some  of  his  critics  have 
regretted  in  such  terms  as  these  :  “Had  he  been  a  married  man,  a 
deeper  source  of  knowledge  would  have  been  open  to  him.  As  it 
was,  he  knew  nothing  about  woman  in  the  family.  Woman  was 
his  chief  theme,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  her  only  in  society.” 

During  the  last  twenty  of  his  eighty  years  he  withdrew  into  a 
seclusion  which  he  seldom  broke  except  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Academy. 

He  is  best  known  to-day  by  his  comedies,  some  of  which  are  still 
acted  in  France.  For  their  subtle  and  airy  truth,  these  trifles 
about  courtship  have  often  been  compared  to  the  pictures  of  his 
contemporary,  Watteau.  But  the  more  considerable  part  of  his 
work,  both  in  volume  and  in  the  influence  it  has  had  on  posterity, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  novels  and  essays.  He  has  been  called  “the 
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father  of  the  psychological  novel,”  not  altogether  unreasonably, 
for  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Richardson,  and  Fielding  were  among  his 
immediate  pupils.  “There  is  no  roman  de  mceurs,”  says  Brune- 
tiere  broadly,  “in  modern  French  or  English  literature  without 
something  of  Marivaux  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

His  chief  novels  are  La  Vie  de  Marianne  and  Le  Paysan  Par- 
renue.  The  first  narrates  the  career  of  a  pretty  girl  who  rises  from 
a  humble  position,  is  sorely  tempted  on  the  way,  but  triumphs, 
like  Pamela ;  the  second,  the  adventures  in  society  of  a  handsome 
peasant  lad — an  anticipation  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

The  essays,  which  appeared  in  journals  edited  by  himself  on  the 
model  of  Addison’s  Spectator,  contain  sketches  from  life,  psycho¬ 
logical  studies,  short  stories,  and  philosophical  reflections. 

Between  the  work  of  this  author  and  that  of  Henry  James  so 
many  close  resemblances  exist  that  a  reincarnation  of  Marivaux 
in  our  age  is  not  an  altogether  improbable  supposition.  If  “rein¬ 
carnation  ”  be  too  strong  a  word  for  the  case,  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  excluding  all  thought  of  a  likeness  due  to  imitation.  One 
might  guess  from  the  critical  essays  of  James,  who  is  so  con¬ 
temporaneous  in  most  respects,  that  he  has  never  studied  very 
seriously  any  authors  outside  of  his  own  century.  But  such  sur¬ 
mises  are  unnecessary.  It  was  a  first  principle  of  Marivaux’s  art 
to  be  scrupulously  himself  and  to  copy  no  one,  and  anyone  who 
should  imitate  Marivaux  closely  must  for  that  very  reason  be 
fundamentally  unlike  him. 

The  recurrence  in  our  times  of  Marivaux’s  artistic  personality 
presupposes  some  recurrence  of  his  environment. 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  analogies,  to  begin  with,  between 
his  private  career,  as  sketched  above,  and  that  of  James,  but  on 
both  sides  the  personal  data  are  so  insufficient  that  a  comparison 
in  this  direction  must  be  largely  guesswork. 

As  to  the  “times,”or  public  surroundings  of  the  two  men,  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  surely  similar  at  least  in  having  something  of  an 
autumnal  quality — in  being,  comparatively  speaking,  periods  of 
dissolution. 

Marivaux  was  contemporary  with  the  iconoclasts  of  the  ancien 
regime.  In  literature  he  was  their  leader.  While  Voltaire  was 
carrying  the  unbroken  tradition  of  French  prose  to  its  climax, 
Marivaux  was  sharply  denouncing  submission  to  literary  tradition. 
Voltaire  attacked  him  for  this  as  a  “neologue,”  and  Marivaux 
retorted,  from  a  point  of  view  hardly  recovered  till  our  own  time, 
that  the  famous  pioneer  was  “un  bel-esprit  fieffe  et  la  perfection 
des  id^es  communes.”  Elsewhere  than  in  art  the  period  surely  vies 
with  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era  as  a  quicksand  of  crumbling 
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faiths  and  shifting  centres  of  social  gravity.  The  deluge  impend¬ 
ing  in  Marivaux’s  day  seems  to  have  become  permanent  in  ours. 

Further  traces  of  identity  of  environment  may  be  seen  in  the 
attitude  of  either  author  toward  his  near  predecessors  in  literature. 
Would  not  this  account  of  Marivaux’s  relation  to  Moliere,  for 
instance,  serve  as  well  to  describe  James’s  relation  to  the  mid- 
Victorian  novelists?  “As  men’s  faiths  became  less  robust,  stage- 
characters  grew  slighter  and  more  refined.  The  spirit  of  analysis 
sweeping  all  before  it  in  Marivaux’s  time  w’as  opposed  to  the  broad, 
downright  conceptions  of  a  Moliere.”  And  James’s  ideal  of  the 
“ultimate  novelist”  as  one  “entirely  purged  of  sarcasm,”  and 
some  other  differences  between  him  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
may  come  to  mind  when  one  hears  Bninetiere  contrasting  Mari¬ 
vaux  with  Le  Sage  thus  :  “  Le  Sage  certainly  aimed  at  giving 
a  faithful  picture  of  life,  but  he  was  energetically  bent  also  on 
getting  his  fun  out  of  the  spectacle.  All  through  his  work  the 
comic  author  is  apparent,  whereas  in  Marivaux  one  finds  the 
exact  observer.  The  portraits  in  Gil  Bias  belong  to  the  Moliere 
school ;  their  intention  is  satirical ;  they  are  vigorously  brushed  in , 
and  appear  stronger  and  bolder  than  nature.  Marivaux,  on  the 
other  hand,  paints  gradually  with  minute,  careful  finish  and  im¬ 
perceptible  touches.  If  we  recognise  in  Le  Sage’s  work  an  excess 
of  incident,  w'e  may  admit  that  Marivaux  gives  us  too  mucli 
psychology.” 

To  come  now  to  the  personal  equation,  the  main  source  of  the 
resemblances  between  Marivaux  and  James  seems  to  be  the 
wonderfully  subtle  and  discriminating  quality  of  their  intelli¬ 
gences.  “Marivaux,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “is  a  man  of  many 
subtle  distinctions  and  endless  nuances.  He  carries  his  discrimi¬ 
nativeness  to  extremes  and  abounds  in  microscopic  anatomy.  He 
refines  and  divides  everything  to  excess.  When  he  looks  at  an 
object  he  splits  it  in  two ;  then  subdivides  it  ad  infinitum.  He 
loses  himself  in  the  process  and  exhausts  his  readers.  He  will  not 
stop  at  the  principal  traits.  He  does  not  let  them  stand  out.  His 
method  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  classical  masters,  who  confine 
themselves  to  la  grande  ligne.”  Voltaire  accused  Marivaux  of 
“weighing  flies’  eggs  in  cobweb  scales”;  all  critics  have  insisted 
on  the  same  tendency,  and  Marivaux  insists  on  it  himself.  He 
acknowledges  describing  “shades  of  extreme  refinement  which 
very  few  people  ever  notice  till  they  are  pointed  out  to  them  ”  ; 
and  when  his  comedies  of  courtship  were  blamed  for  monotony  of 
theme,  he  replied  in  astonishment,  “The  subject  is  sometimes  a 
love  of  which  neither  party  is  aware.  Sometimes  it  is  a  conscious 
love  which  they  wish  to  hide.  Sometimes,  a  timid  love  which 
durst  not  show  itself.  Sometimes,  a  wavering,  undecided  love, 
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half-flcdged  as  it  were,  which  they  suspect  without  being  quite  sure 
of  it,  and  at  which  they  peep,  in  its  nest  inside  themselves,  before 
letting  it  flutter  forth.  In  all  this,  where  is  there  any  sameness?  ” 

The  question  reveals  Marivaux.  “Where  is  there  any  same¬ 
ness?”  might  stand  as  the  motto  of  his  whole  work. 

As  for  Henry  James,  he  cannot  be  mentioned  by  critics  without 
the  words  “subtlety  ”  and  nuances  coming  in.  And  in  both  cases, 
by  the  bye,  this  quality  has  been  attributed  to  a  feminine  infusion. 
Faguet  nicknames  iMarivaux  “  la  baronne  dc  Marivaux  ”  ;  and  wlio 
has  not  heard  of  the  “  feminine  fineness  ”  and  “  feline  observation  ’’ 
of  his  counterpart? 

A  devotion  to  shades  of  difference  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
distaste  for  whatever  is  abstract  and  general.  Indeed,  the  one 
tendency  is  the  obverse  of  the  other,  and  to  the  whole  the  chief 
characteristics  of  both  authors  seem  to  be  due. 

Both,  for  instance,  are  extremely  anxious  to  be  just  precisely 
themselves  as  artists,  not  merely  by  unconscious  instinct,  but  by 
self-conscious  reasoning.  And  it  may  be  noted  here  that  each 
has  a  distinct  philosophical  gift,  which  in  James  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  family  affair,  and  which  was  so  marked  in  Marivaux 
that  Sainte-Bcuve  calls  him  “a  forenmner  of  Saint  Simon, 
Comte,  and  Littre.” 

So,  in  an  age  of  artistic  tradition,  Marivaux  boasts  of  being  “his 
own  .son.”  He  complains  :  “Few  authors  have  left  us  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  their  owm  particular  w'ay  of  seeing  the  world.  Swayed  by 
some  convention  of  taste,  they  do  not  move  with  their  own  step, 
but  with  a  borrowed  gait.”  He  lays  dowm  as  the  golden  rule  : 
ahandonner  son  esprit  a  son  geste  natnrel.  He  advises  the  young 
writer  to  “  imitate  no  one — neither  the  ancients  nor  the  moderns. 
The  ancients  had  an  entirely  different  universe  from  ours,  and, 
besides,  copying  of  any  sort  is  bad;  it  can  only  make  an  ape  of 
one.” 

“Marivaux  is  extremely  logical,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “and  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  self-conscious  individualism  in  production  is  his 
code  of  criticism.  He  admits  no  valid  standard  of  taste  but  the 
individual’s  likes  and  dislikes.  “Critics  have  no  right  to  say, 
‘  This  is  good  ;  that  is  bad  ’ ;  but  only  ‘  I  like  this  ;  I  dislike  that.’  ” 
And  in  the  same  spirit  he  condemns  the  habit  of  classifying 
authors  under  abstract  etiquettes — “this  or  that  kind  of  a  novel  ” 
— and  of  judging  them  according  to  these  labels,  instead  of  indi¬ 
vidually. 

In  James  all  this  is  repeated — some  of  it  in  almost  the  same 
words.  He  defines  a  novel  as  “successful  in  proportion  as  it 
reveals  a  particular  mind,  different  from  others.”  His  essay  on 
The  Art  of  Fietion  is  one  long  declaration  of  independence  on 
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Inrlijilf  of  the  individual  and  a  defiance  of  conventions  and 
etiquettes.  “Traditions,”  he  says,  for  instance,  “as  to  what  sort 
of  affair  the  good  novel  will  he,  applied  a  priori,  have  already  had 
much  to  answer  for.  The  idea  that  the  novel  has  to  translate  the 
things  that  surround  us  into  conventional,  traditional  moulds  con¬ 
demns  the  art  to  an  eternal  repetition  of  a  few  familiar  cliches.” 
He  pleads  urgently  for  “liberty  of  interpretation,”  and,  being  as 
logical  as  Marivaux,  James,  too,  postulates  a  purely  individual 
standard  of  criticism.  “Nothing,  of  course,”  he  declares,  “will 
ever  take  the  place  of  the  good  old  fashion  of  liking  a  work  of  art 
or  disliking  it.  The  most  improved  criticism  will  not  abolish  that 
primitive — that  ultimate  test.” 

Clearly,  this  fastidious  individualism  is  near  akin  to  the  subtle 
discriminativeness.  In  regard  to  their  objects  of  study  it  is  as  true 
of  James  as  of  Marivaux  that  “his  special  art  consists  in  singling 
out  the  individual  from  the  broadly  human.”  And  that  outward 
tendency  reacts  inwardly.  They  single  out  their  own  personalities 
also  from  the  broadly  human.  They  are  keenly  alive  to  their 
l)crsonal  differentiations  from  other  artists,  and  the  paths  of 
similarity  they  shun.  Nor  has  their  watchfulness  gone  un¬ 
rewarded.  “Marivaux  is  unique.  Whether  they  are  master¬ 
pieces  or  not,  his  novels  stand  alone.  And  this  very  fact,  which 
gives  them  their  historical  value,  explains  their  never  having 
reached  the  crowd.”  8o  Brunetiere ;  and  so  also  Howells  about 
James  :  “His  novels  are  really  incomparable,  not  so  much  because 
there  is  nothing  in  contemporary  fiction  to  equal  them,  as  because 
there  is  nothing  at  all  like  them.” 

That  artists  so  personal,  being  also  artists  of  force,  should  he 
innovators,  is  natural.  Tlie  term  is  invariably  applied  to  both. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  be  characterised  by 
“modernity.”  Brunetiere  attributes  this  quality  to  Marivaux,  as 
if  it  were  almost  an  invention  of  his  ;  and  parts  of  James’s  work — 
some  of  his  dialogues,  for  instance — are  so  strictly  of  the  passing 
moment  that  a  fear  has  been  expressed  of  their  becoming 
unintelligible  to-morrow\ 

Again,  the  distaste  for  the  general  and  abstract  accords  with  the 
avoidance  by  both  authors  of  set  plots  and  denouements.  Marivaux 
did  not  even  finish  either  of  his  masterpieces.  He  issued  them  in 
parts  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  and  left  the  last  part 
of  each  unw'ritten.  “He  enjoyed  the  road  too  much  to  trouble 
about  the  goal  or  conclusion,”  says  Sainte-Beuve.  “He  does  not 
care  for  plots  arranged  beforehand  in  the  study,  but  prefers  taking 
his  subjects  straight  from  life,  as  opportunity  offers  them.”  James 
shows  the  same  preference,  of  course,  and  consequently  insists 
on  dropping  a  subject  brusquely,  just  as  life  may  seem  to  drop 
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it.  Indeerl,  what  is  a  plot  leading  up  to  a  prepared  denoncnirnt 
but  an  abstract  frame,  which  requires  a  generalising  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  material  to  be  fitted  into  it  ? 

It  is  natural,  too,  that  such  authors  should  eschew  the  censorial 
attitude.  iNIoral  judgments  as  such  are,  as  Kant  said,  uncon¬ 
ditional  ;  they  declare  “This  is  right,  that  is  wrong,”  without  any 
regard  to  particular  modifications  or  circumstances,  and  artists 
w'hose  chief  aim  is  to  record  particular  modifications  are  not  likely 
to  devote  much  space  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  likely  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  psychology,  for  what  else  is  psychology  in  a  novel  but 
the  “singling  out  of  the  individual  from  the  broadly  human”? 
When  once  the  question  is  insisted  upon,  “But  what  kind  of  man, 
exactly,  is  the  hero?”  one  passes  from  the  “novel  of  adventure” 
to  the  “psychological  novel.”  And  the  more  fully  the  question 
is  answered,  the  more  psychological  the  novel  must  be. 

For  discriminators  like  Marivaux  and  James  that  question  can 
never  be  answered  fully  enough.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  part 
of  his  Marianne,  Marivaux  describes  the  novels  the  public  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  as  “adventures  which  are  only 
adventures,”  and  expresses  the  hope  that  adventures  which  are 
also  studies  of  character  may  now  prove  acceptable.  “A  detailed 
portrait  is  for  him  an  endless  task,”  quotes  Sainte-Beuve.  In¬ 
deed,  the  novels  of  both  are  chiefly  galleries  of  portraits,  and  in 
several  important  respects  their  methods  of  portrayal  are  similar. 
The  central  figure  in  both  is  virtually  autobiographical — a  self¬ 
confessor — but  the  rest  are  indicated  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
outside,  since  the  senses  are  usually  the  most  personal  avenues 
of  knowledge.  To  go  from  sense  to  reasoning  is  often  to  quit 
the  particular  for  the  general  point  of  view.  So  James  is  always 
in  search  of  “the  looks  of  things  which  convey  a  meaning,”  and 
it  was  in  Marivaux  that  Sterne  seems  to  have  studied  the  art  of 
revealing  character  through  expression  and  gesture.  Brunetiere 
holds  that  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  Marivaux  in  showing  “the 
possession,  as  it  w^ere,  which  our  habits  take  of  our  faces.”  As 
an  achievement  of  this  kind,  his  interpretative  account  of  the 
plumpness  of  a  certain  prioress  is  classical  in  French  literature ; 
and  he  abounds  in  thumbnail  sketches  like  this  :  “Madame  de  Far 
was  a  little,  dark,  stout,  ugly  woman  with  a  large,  square  face, 
and  small  black  eyes,  which  were  never  still.  They  were  always 
hunting  about  to  find  something  amusing  to  occupy  her  lively 
mind  with.”  Or  this  ;  “Monsieur  de  Climal  ” — one  of  the  hypo¬ 
crites  Marivaux  loved  to  depict,  and  whose  tactics  he  used  to 
contrast  rather  disdainfully  wdth  the  cruder  methods  of  Moliere’s 
Tartufe — “had  a  gentle,  serious  face,  and  a  penitential  air  w'hich 
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kept  you  from  noticing  how  stout  he  really  was.”  To  show  all 
James’s  triumphs  in  this  order  one  would  have  to  quote  a  large 
part  of  his  works. 

Our  authors  are  alike,  too,  in  not  confining  their  search  for 
“the  looks  which  convey  a  meaning  ”  to  the  human  form.  “What 
arc  circumstances  but  that  which  befalls  us,”  asks  James,  “and 
what  is  incident  but  the  determination  of  character?  ”  So  “char¬ 
acter”  becomes  almost  equivalent  to  “circumstance,”  and  both 
in  their  psychological  researches  bear  us  far  out  on  a  sea  of  sur- 
roiuidings — not  only  immediate  surroundings,  such  as  “the 
major’s  trousers  and  the  particular  ‘  smart  ’  tension  of  his  wife’s 
tight  stays,”  but  furniture,  houses,  streets,  gardens.  Marivaux 
is  famous  for  his  “interiors,”  which  have  been  described  as 
“veritable  Chai’dins”;  but  he,  like  James,  is  also  blamed  for 
over-elaboration  of  these  pictures. 

In  their  passion  for  “walking  on  eggs”  the  pair  adopt  similar 
methods  of  complicating  the  subtlety  of  the  psychological  case. 
Marivaux’s  main  object,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  show  “the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  a  character  through  different  media.”  He  carries  his 
Marianne  and  Jacques  through  many  environments,  and  their 
surfaces  are  chameleonic  as  they  ascend  through  the  strata  of 
society.  James,  in  his  “international  ”  novels,  “goes  one  better  ” 
than  this.  Not  content  to  show  the  individual’s  response  to  dif¬ 
ferent  surroundings  in  his  own  country,  he  conveys  him  abroad, 
and  analyses  the  influence  of  a  foreign  atmosphere  on  the  national 
particularisation  of  the  individually  particularised  character.  He 
must  ascertain  how  the  New  Englander,  Chad,  has  “his  features 
retouched,  his  eyes  cleared,  his  colour  settled,  his  fine  square 
teeth  polished  ;  a  form,  a  surface,  almost  a  design  given  to  him  ” — 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  French  capital. 

And  how  could  these  discriminators  avoid  the  charge  of  pro¬ 
lixity  in  their  analyses?  One  blushes  to  think  of  the  insults 
offered  James  on  this  score ;  and  as  for  Marivaux — “It  is  a  trifle 
too  much,”  exclaimed  the  Abbe  Desfontaines,  when  the  sixth  part 
of  Marianne  appeared,  “to  devote  a  w^hole  book  to  carrying  the 
heroine  from  mid-day  to  six  p.m.  !  Heaven  forbid  that  she 
should  live  to  grow  old,  or  our  lives  would  not  be  long  enough 
to  read  about  hers !  ”  Detailed  portraits  must  indeed  produce 
some  sacrifice  of  movement — of  movement,  at  least,  toward  a 
(lenow'ment.  But,  then,  since  neither  Marivajix  nor  James  pro¬ 
vides  any  denouement,  is  it  fair  to  blame  them  for  not  moving 
toward  a  non-existent  point? 

Again,  both  writers  are  aceused  of  omitting  the  “great  things” 
of  life.  “Marivaux,”  says  Voltaire,  “knows  all  the  little  paths 
of  the  heart,  but  not  the  high  road.”  “In  every  case,”  says 
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Sainte-Beiive,  “we  find  him  preferring  the  je  ne  sais  quoi  to 
true  beauty,  cleverness  to  greatness,  coquetry  to  tenderness.”  In¬ 
deed,  neither  author  deals  much  in  what  James  calls  “rounded 
perfections.”  But  is  not  this  an  inevitable  result  of  their  devotion 
to  the  particular?  Before  condemning  them  for  omitting  the 
“groat  things,”  one  should  squarely  meet  the  question,  which  both 
seem  to  imply,  whether  the  “great  things,”  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
really  exist — exist,  that  is,  apart  from  abstracting  imagination? 
In  one  of  his  essays  Marivaux  denies  the  existence  of  “groat 
men” — apart,  at  least,  from  abstracting  imagination.  And  in 
that  profound  little  study.  The  Story  in  It,  James  seems  to  offer 
an  allegorical  disquisition  on  the  point.  Two  women  and  a  man 
are  talking  together.  One  of  the  women  is  secretly  in  love  with 
the  man;  he  is,  or  should  be,  in  love  with  the  other.  They  are 
discussing  ideal,  romantic  love.  The  woman  with  the  secret 
maintains  the  possibility  of  it,  and  when  the  others  argue  against 
her,  claims  to  know  for  certain  of  its  existence.  “Where  is  it, 
then?”  they  ask.  She  lays  her  hand  on  her  unspoken  and  un¬ 
answered  heart.  It  exists  in  her  dream  ;  but  does  it  exist  any¬ 
where  else?  We  are  left  asking  that  question. 

“All  great  artists  impress  us  as  having  some  kind  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy,”  says  James.  He  and  Marivaux  surely  impress  us  as 
teaching  the  far-reaching  doctrine  of  the  absoluteness  of  “the 
particular,  given  case.”  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract 
adventure,”  says  James  somewhere;  “there  is  only  your  adven¬ 
ture  and  mine.” 

Nowhere,  however,  is  this  likeness  more  striking  than  in  the 
matter  of  style.  And  here,  as  indeed  elsewhere  in  this  essay, 
reference  is  more  specially  made  to  James’s  later  manner — to  the 
manner  he  evolved  toward  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  which 
has  since  then  accentuated  itself  to  the  admiration  of  some  and 
the  despair  of  others. 

It  was  a  Frenchman  who  originated  the  formula,  “The  style  is 
the  man,”  and  French  critics  of  Marivaux  have  instinctively  con¬ 
centrated  their  attention  on  his  style  as  the  most  indicative  part. 

From  his  own  day  onward  Marivaux  has  been  censured  for 
his  mannerisms,  his  verbosity,  his  abuse  of  comparisons,  his  spun- 
out  metaphors,  his  involved  obscurity,  his  colloquialism,  and, 
oddly  mixed  with  that,  his  preciosity.  “A  jargon  at  once  familiar 
and  precious,”  D’Alembert  called  his  style  in  his  FAoge  ;  and  how 
aptly  the  phrase  hits  off  one  aspect  of  James’s  style ! 

“Marivaux’s  art,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “is  to  imitate  Ir  atylr 
parU.  He  copies  it  as  elosely  as  he  can,  with  all  its  little  care¬ 
lessnesses,  with  the  small  words  that  constantly  recur,  and,  as 
it  w’ere,  the  very  gestures.  Cela  is  always  cropping  up,  and  such 
phrases  as  cet  homme-la,  ces  traits  de  honte-lh” 
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And  what  else  than  le  style  parle  characterises  snch  sentences  as 
this  from  James — “One  of  the  other  impressions  w'as,  at  the  end 
of  a  few'  minutes,  that  she — oh,  incontestably,  yes,  differed  less; 
that  is,  scarcely  at  all — well,  superficially  speaking,  from - ”? 

No  English  writer  of  rank  is  more  conversational  than  James, 
with  his  “don’ts”  and  “arcn’ts”  and  “isn’ts”  and  “that  sort 
of  ” ;  with  his  constant  use  of  inverted  commas  for  stray  words 
outside  of  set  dialogue;  wuth  his  abundant  slang — “he  w'as  at 
least  up  to  that,”  and  so  on. 

Yet  beside  this  colloquialism  how  prominent  is  the  “precious” 
clement  in  both  !  Preciosity  has  been  on  the  whole  the  main 
charge  against  Marivaux ;  and  in  James  how  often  do  we  find 
phrases  suggestive  of  the  least  colloquial,  the  most  “{esthetic” 
and  “architectural  ”  of  stylists — of  Pater,  for  instance?  James’s 
(iallicisms,  natural  enough  considering  the  circumstances  of  his 
education,  must  come  under  this  head.  And  in  short,  if  one 
should  compile  a  lexicon  of  his  vocabulary,  would  it  not  resemble 
a  Marivaux  lexicon  in  being  “very  rich  in  common,  trivial, 
popular  phrases,  and  yet  no  less  rich  in  far-fetched  ones  ”? 

And  then,  what  a  thorough  parallelism  in  their  use  of  meta¬ 
phor  !  It  may  as  truly  be  said  of  James,  as  of  Marivaux,  that  it  is 
“his  constant  practice  to  convey  the  nicest  shades  of  sentiment 
by  figures  borrowed  from  the  vulgarest  usage.”  And  they  vie 
with  each  other  in  elaborating  metaphors  very,  very  far.  More 
sensitive  than  Anglo-Saxons  about  the  niceties  of  metaphorical 
('xpression,  the  French  are  especially  wToth  with  ^larivaux  for  his 
“mania  of  pushing  similes  au  hout.”  In  reality,  James  push(*s 
them  a  great  deal  further  than  Marivaux — as  witness  that  “tall 
tower  of  ivory  in  a  garden,”  to  w’hich  Maggie’s  state  of  mind 
is  likened  through  three  pages. 

The  typical  sentences  of  both  are  often  as  rambling  or  plotless 
as  their  novels ;  and  for  the  same  reason  in  either  case.  The 
prcservfition  of  “the  straight  impression  ”  requires  unpremeditated 
expression.  The  impression  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe  itself 
freely ;  any  verbal  rearrangement  might  lead  to  remodelling  of 
the  object.  Apparent  verbosity  also  is  inevitable  for  both.  And 
yet  of  either  style — naturally  enough,  given  its  subtlety — reti¬ 
cence  and  omissions  are  found  to  bo  characteristic.  “Reticence 
('uvelops  INIarivaux’s  thought  and  veils  it  as  with  twdlight,”  says 
that  fine  critic,  Paul  do  Saint  Victor.  “Swedenborg  tells  us  he 
p('rceived  spirits  conversing  with  one  another  by  merely  wdnking 
their  eyelids.  In  Marivaux  we  get  something  of  the  mystery  of 
those  jialpitating  dialogues  in  the  clouds.”  “James  conveys  these 
things,”  says  Elton,  “by  the  method  of  reticence,  by  omissions, 
pauses,  and  speaking  silences.”  “James  does  not  say,”  observes 
Howells  ;  “he  insinuates.  It  is  what  he  does  not  tell  that  counts.” 
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One  would  have  to  quote  a  great  deal  to  illustrate  all  these 
common  tendencies  clearly,  but  “for  Achilles’  image  stand  his 
spear !  ”  Here  is  an  ordinary  specimen  from  Marivaux.  At  the 
door  of  a  theatre  he  is  observing  the  faces  of  those  who  come 
out.  “I  examined  all  these  wearers  of  faces.  I  tried  to  make 
out  what  each  of  them  felt  about  his  lot.  For  instance,  if  there 
was  one  who  bore  his  lot  patiently,  because  he  could  do  nothing 
else.  I  did  not  find  a  single  one  whose  face  did  not  declare; 

‘  I  stick  to  it !  ’  And  yet,  I  saw'  some  women’s  faces  which  had 
small  reason  to  be  contented,  and  w-hich  might  w'ell  have  com¬ 
plained  of  their  portion,  without  being  esteemed  too  captions. 

It  even  seemed  to  me  that  on  meeting  some  face  more  generously 
favoured  than  their  own  they  were  afraid  of  being  driven  to 
depreciate  theirs;  their  hearts  were  distressed;  and,  to  be  sure, 
they  xcere  in  a  warm  corner !  To  have  a  face  w'hich  you  w'onld 
not  willingly  exchange  for  any  other,  and  yet  to  behold,  right  in 
front  of  you,  some  accursed  visage  coming  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
yours  and  upset  your  good  opinion  of  it — coming  boldly  to  chal¬ 
lenge  yours  to  mortal  combat  and  throwing  you  for  a  moment 
into  the  sad  confusion  of  doubting  what  the  issue  might  be — 
accusing  you,  in  short,  of  indulging  in  an  illegitimate  satisfaction 
in  deeming  your  face  without  peer  and  without  reproach — such 
moments  are  fraught  with  peril !  I  could  read  all  the  disturbance 
of  the  insulted  face.  The  disturbance,  how'ever,  was  only 
momentary.” 

Sainte-Beuve  blames  this  sportive  passage  for  “bad  taste.” 
Wbat  would  he  have  said,  then,  of  scores  of  passages  in  James? 
Of  this,  for  instance  ;  “He  had  turned  awkwardly,  responsibly 
red,  ho  knew,  at  her  mention  of  Maria  ;  Sarah  Pocock’s  presence 
—that  particular  quality  in  it — had  made  this  inevitable  ;  and  then 
ho  had  grown  still  redder.  .  .  .  He  felt  indeed  that  he  was  show¬ 
ing  much,  as,  uncomfortably  and  almost  in  pain,  he  offered  up 
his  redness  to  Way  marsh,  w'ho,  strangely  enough,  seemed  now 
to  be  looking  at  him  with  a  certain  explanatory  j'earning.  Some¬ 
thing  deep — something  built  on  their  old,  old  relation — passed, 
in  this  complexity,  between  them  ;  he  got  the  side-wind  of  a 
loyalty  that  stood  behind  all  actual  questions.  Waymarsh’s  dry, 
bare  humour — as  it  gave  itself  to  be  taken — gloomed  out  to  justify 
itself.  ‘  Well,  if  you  talk  of  ber.  I’ve  my  chance,  too, ’  it  seemed 
stiffly  to  nod;  and  it  granted  that  it  was  giving  him  away,  but 
struggled  to  say  that  it  did  so  only  to  save  him.  The  sombre 
glow'  stared  at  him  till  it  fairly  sounded  out,  ‘  To  save  you,  poor 
old  man ,  to  save  yon  !  ’  ”  » 

Or  of  this  specimen  :  “We  remained  on  the  surface,  with  the 
tenacity  of  shipwrecked  persons  clinging  to  a  plank.  Our  plank 
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was  our  concentrated  gaze  at  Mrs.  Bridgeman’s  mere  present. 
We  allowed  her  past  to  exist  for  us  oidy  in  the  form  of  the 
prettiness  that  she  had  gallantly  rescued  from  it,  and  to  which 
a  few  scraps  of  identity  still  adhered.” 

Not  that  one  would  accuse  James  of  “marivaudage  ”  in  the 
most  evil  sense  of  that  word — in  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
inapplicable  to  Marivaux.  It  was  far  more  Marivaux’s  epigoni 
than  himself  who  brought  on  this  term  the  significance  of  simper¬ 
ing  affectation  and  false  graces.  Even  Sainte-Beuve,  who  is 
severe  enough  on  Marivaux’s  style,  admits,  ‘‘The  word  marivaud¬ 
age  has  become  established  in  our  language  to  indicate  a  vice,  but 
the  man  from  whom  the  name  is  borrowed  is  superior  to  its 
current  meaning.” 

Most  of  this  resemblance  in  style  seems  ascribable  to  causes 
already  indicated.  That  both  authors  should  imitate  colloquial 
idiom,  for  instance,  is  imposed  on  them  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
‘‘straight  impression.”  Yet  that  they  should  also  be  precious  and 
metaphorical  follows  from  the  out-of-the-way  nuances  which  they 
are  describing.  As  Brunetifere,  another  sharp  critic  of  the  French 
classic,  recognises,  ‘‘Unexpected  collocations  of  words,  unusual 
turns  of  expression,  peculiar  phrases,  are  in  fact  merely  the  faith¬ 
ful  reflection  of  odd,  unusual,  unexpected  objects  of  observation. 
And  if  sometimes  many  words  are  used  for  a  small  matter,  one 
must  remember  that  the  reader  would  not  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  strange  discovery  unless  the  explorer  allowed  him  to 
retrace  with  him,  step  by  step,  the  paths  which  had  led  him  to 
it.” 

Such  is  indeed  the  defence  which  Marivaux  himself  set  up  of 
his  style.  Several  times  he  replied  at  length  to  the  frequent 
contemporary  attacks  on  this  side  of  his  work.  He  asserts  that 
his  style  is  not  ‘‘affected” — he  takes  “precious”  in  that  sense — 
but  a  simple  and  sincere  reflection  of  his  thought.  And  he  denies 
that  it  can  be  called  “obscure,”  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his 
thought  is  obscure.  If  his  language  is  unusual,  he  says,  it  is  solely 
because  his  perceptions  are  so.  People  may  say  he  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  such  out-of-the-way  aspects  of  every-day  affairs ;  but 
that  is  the  way  his  mind  is  constituted.  If  he  is  to  blame,  it 
is  not  for  his  style,  but  for  his  mind,  of  which  his  style  is  a  mere 
mirror. 

To  this  apology,  which  coincides,  one  is  tempted  to  suppose, 
with  what  James  might  say,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Brunetiere  con¬ 
cede  that  the  author’s  mind  and  not  his  style  is  in  question.  “He 
was  in  fact  himself,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “and  quite  legitimately 
he  expresses  his  unusual  perceptions  in  language  that  often  has 
a  piquant  singularity.”  But,  they  both  as.sert,  he  goes  too  far. 
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Ill  reference,  one  may  ask,  to  what  standard?  If  his  style  faith¬ 
fully  reflects  his  mind,  it  cannot  be  called  “affected,”  at  least. 
What,  then,  is  “the  proper  limit”  which  they  accuse  him  of  over¬ 
stepping  ? 

At  bottom,  these  two  critics  clash  with  Marivaux  over  his  claim 
to  entire  individual  liberty.  They  deny  his  right  to  be  utterly 
himself.  They  say  he  goes  too  far  in  personality.  They  denounce 
his  individualism  as  “  libertine  ” — in  the  name  of  tradition  and 
of  the  example  of  “the  masters.” 

Anglo-Saxons  may  perhaps  reject  this  French  devotion  to 
classicism,  and  yet  feel  that  James  and  his  double  do  err,  some¬ 
how,  from  the  way.  Can  it  be  that,  instead  of  being  too  much 
themselves,  as  the  French  critics  declare,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
themselves  ? 

“It  is  not  so  much  your  being  right — it  is  your  horrible,  sharp 
eye  for  what  makes  you  so,”  complains  one  of  James’s  characters 
of  another.  Substitute  “individual”  for  “right,”  and  are  not  the 
words  applicable  to  our  authors? 

Their  “horrible,  sharp  eye”  for  what  differentiates  them  from 
others  cuts  them  off  like  a  knife,  it  seems,  from  their  kind,  and, 
in  so  doing,  mutilates  them.  One  cannot  rebel  against  what 
Wilde  calls  “the  humiliating  fact”  of  the  brotherhood  of  men 
w'ithout  penalties  of  circumscription.  “The  childish  horror  of  our 
set  for  the  banal  ” — what  an  exact  suggestion,  by  the  way,  James 
gives  there  of  Marivaux’s  set  at  Madame  de  Tencin’s — carries 
with  it  an  avenging  limitation.  To  be  only  that  in  which  one 
is  different  from  others  is  to  be  less  than  oneself,  and  it  is  this 
curtailment  of  their  universal  nature  which  earns  for  both,  some¬ 
times,  the  epithet  of  “inhuman.” 

And  yet,  both  accomplish  so  much  by  their  specialisation  !  “It 
is  so  rare  to  be  a  pioneer  and  to  discover  anything  new  in  this 
moral  world,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored !  And 
Marivaux,”  allows  Sainte-Beuve,  “has  added  to  what  was  known 
before.”  Most  of  Marivaux’s  additions  may  have  been  assimi¬ 
lated  by  no\v  ;  but  it  will  be  many  a  year,  one  may  conjecture, 
before  all  the  new  knowledge  which  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  note- 
taker  has  gathered,  passes  into  popular  currency. 

W.  A.  Gill. 
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I 

So  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — before 
the  age  of  uncritical  Mozart-adulation  had  set  in — an  amateur 
musical  critic  touched  lightly  but  surely  upon  the  main  defect 
of  Mozart’s  treatment,  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  of  the  sparkling, 
audacious  comedy  of  Beaumarchais.  His  conclusions  are  summed 
up  in  these  sentences  :  “The  first  thought  that  })resents  itself 
on  the  subject  of  Figaro  is  that  the  musician,  being  dominated 
by  his  sensibility,  has  substituted  real  passions  for  the  lighter 
I  manners  which,  in  Beaumarchais,  amuse  the  worthy  occupants 
of  the  Chateau  of  Aguas-Frescas.  .  .  .  He  has  altogether  altered 
tlie  picture  of  Beaumarchais.  It  is  only  in  the  situations  that 
any  of  the  wit  of  the  original  remains ;  the  characters  have  all 
become  tender  and  passionate.”  He  is  unwilling  to  suggest — 
as,  indeed,  we  all  find  it  hard  to  do,  in  view  of  the  imperishable 
I  beauty  of  so  much  of  Figaro,  regarded  purely  as  music — that  this 
is  altogether  a  fault ;  he  is  less  willing  to  blame  Mozart  than  to 
lament  the  limitations  of  music — for  he  asks  whether  we  have 
:  a  right  to  expect  of  music  all  the  pow'er  of  characterisation  that 

j  such  a  comedy  as  Beaumarchais’  requires.  This,  however,  is  a 

I  question  we  can  answer  more  confidently  than  he,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  resources  of  music  having  broadened  and  deepened  ex- 
I  ceedingly  since  his  day.  But  the  critic  himself  asks,  later  on, 
whether  even  at  that  time  the  musician  might  not  have  subtilised 
his  music  with  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  dramatist. 
“To  get  the  real  atmosphere  of  the  thing,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“it  should  be  set  to  music  by  Cimarosa  and  Paisiello  jointly. 
Cimarosa  alone  could  give  to  Figaro  the  brilliant  gaiety  and  the 
self-assurance  that  are  of  the  essence  of  his  character.”  (The 
writer  could  not  foresee  that  in  another  two  or  three  years 
Rossini  would  produce  his  astonishingly  witty  and  veracious 
Barber  of  Seville,  which  represented  a  finer  flowering  of  the 
Italian  comic  opera  than  any  of  the  work  of  either  Cimarosa  or 
T’aisiello.)  “This  character  is  seen  to  perfection  in  the  aria  : 

Mentri’  io  era  un  fraschetone 
Sono  state  il  pifi  felice; 

and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  feebly  rendered  in  the  only  gay 
aria  of  Mozart  : 


Non  pin  andrai  farfallone. 
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The  melody  of  this  aria  is  even  commonplace ;  what  charm  it 
has  comes  from  the  expression  that  it  bit  by  bit  takes  on.  As 
for  Paisiello,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  quintett  of  the  Barber 
of  Seville,  where  they  all  tell  Basilic  to  get  home  and  go  to 
bed,  in  order  to  see  that  he  was  just  the  man  to  paint  the  purely 
comic — the  situations  in  which  there  is  no  suspicion  of  warmth 
of  feeling.”  All  of  which  is  only  a  very  polite  and  hesitating  way 
of  saying  that  Mozart  was  not  the  man  predestined  by  Nature  to 
turn  Beaumarchais  into  opera,  and  that,  although  he  has  written 
some  very  beautiful  music  to  the  comedy,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
real  thing.  A  candid  scholar  who  had  read  Pope’s  translation 
of  the  Iliad  said  to  him  :  “A  very  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer.”  ‘‘A  very  pretty  little  opera,”  we 
too  may  say  to  the  composer  of  Figaro,  “but  you  must  not  call 
it  Beaumarchais.” 

The  world,  of  course,  with  its  traditional  unthinking  Mozart- 
worship — unthinking  because  it  will  not  recognise  that  super¬ 
artists  are  no  more  to  be  met  with  than  super-men — has  always 
refused  to  draw  this  fairly  obvious  conclusion.  Even  when  a 
critic  cannot  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  Mozart’s  music  has 
but  the  slightest  relevance  to  the  comedy  it  purports  to  illustrate, 
he  must  needs,  out  of  deference  to  his  fetish,  try  to  make  out 
that  this  is  all  for  the  best,  and  that  the  world  is  really  the  gainer 
by  Mozart  having  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  subtle, 
quick-witted  character-drawing  of  Beaumarchais.  One  of  the 
latest  biographers  of  Mozart,  for  example,  after  streaking  of  the 
original  comedy  as  “the  personification  of  the  Tiers-Etat,”  and 
“the  peg  for  the  author’s  adroit  and  bitingly  sarcastic  allusions 
to  the  aristocratic  society  of  the  time  ”  [as  if  this  constituted  any 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  interest  of  the  comedy  !],  tells 
us  that  “in  Mozart’s  hands  all  this  political  encumbrage  falls 
aw'ay,  and  there  is  a  veritable  translation  altogether  into  the  world 
of  pure  and  ideal  art;  though,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  simple 
comedy  of  manners,  the  true  Beaumarchais  flavour  is  retained  ” 
[it  certainly  is  not],  “and  w^e  have  all  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the 
gay  original  ”  [w^hich  again  is  not  true].  “This  translating,  ideal¬ 
ising  quality  of  Mozartean  art  is,  however,  very  remarkable ;  and 
we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  work  if  we  did  not  suffici¬ 
ently  emphasise  this  point.  In  the  operatic  work  of  many  other 
and  inferior  composers — based  likewise  on  foregoing  stage  plays 
— we  rarely  discover  the  same  thing  :  the  added  music  affords  an 
enlivening  ornament,  but  the  incidents,  characters,  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  piece  remain  on  the  same  earthly  plane  as  the 
original.”  As  the  play  of  Beaumarchais  is  a  remarkably  acute 
study  of  human  nature  on  the  “earthly  plane” — which  is,  after 
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all,  the  only  plane  we  know — it  requires  a  pathetic  faith  in  the 
omnipresent  divinity  of  Mozart  to  believe  that  he  has  improved 
on  Beaumarchais  by  eliminating  from  the  play  just  the  thing 
that  made  it  remarkable,  by  converting  the  characters  not  at  all 
into  “heavenly”  beings  but  merely  into  less  convincing,  more 
obvious,  and  more  stagey  specimens  of  earthly  humanity,  and 
by  often  substituting  a  kind  of  pleasant  but  unexhilarating  sugar 
for  the  stimulating  acid  of  Beaumarchais.  No  one,  I  think,  who 
really  appreciates  the  original  comedy  can  believe  that  Mozart  has 
come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  either  its  wit  or  its  humanism  : 
and  this  not  because  music  is  by  its  very  nature  unable  to  grapple 
with  a  psychological  problem  like  that  of  Figaro,  but — to  put  it 
quite  frankly ,  at  the  risk  of  being  excommunicated  by  all  the  fetish- 
worshippers  in  the  kingdom — Mozart  was  not  the  man  for  the 
work.  He  had  not  the  brain,  nor  the  temperament,  nor  the 
exix)rience,  to  mingle  at  his  ease  in  such  a  world  as  that.  It  is 
a  very  ju-etty  little  opera,  with  some  charming  music,  some  very 
beautiful  music,  and  just  a  fragment  or  two  of  music  that  is 
psychologically  great ;  but  it  leaves  us  still  hungering  for  the 
veritable  setting  of  Figaro.  To  justify  which  proposition,  let  us 
review  thc'  original  work  of  Beaumarchais  and  the  musical 
settings  it  has  called  forth. 


II 

A  superb  gambler  with  fortune  ;  a  spirit  of  gay  insolence  that 
stared  cynically  in  the  very  eyes  of  life,  yet  a  man  by  no  means 
a  rogue  in  the  ordinary  clumsy  sense  of  the  word ;  one  who  was 
as  full  of  good  impulses  as  of  bad,  and  in  whom  even  the  evil 
elements  were  not  so  much  immoral  as  unmoral,  not  so  much 
the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  make  his  way  by  hook  or  by  crook  w  ithout 
regard  to  the  consequences  of  his  acts  as  of  a  keen,  semi-aesthetic 
pleasure  in  making  less  clever  men  dance  to  his  piping ;  a  much 
more  fascinating  type  than  Casanova,  whom  he  surpasses  not 
only  in  brains,  in  energy,  in  audacity,  but  in  a  certain  brightness 
and  lightness  of  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  huge  egoism,  preserves 
him  from  the  vain  posing  and  the  inane  lying  of  Casanova — 
Beaumarchais  was  all  this  and  much  more.  The  ordinary  in¬ 
struments  of  analysis  are  too  blunt  in  edge  to  cut  straight  through 
a  character  like  his.  He  was  a  man  whom  in  his  own  day,  it 
is  evident,  it  was  possible  to  love  madly  or  to  hate  insensately, 
according  to  the  bias  of  those  who  met  him.  According  to  their 
different  points  of  view  he  could  be  called  good  fellow,  generous 
friend,  and  courteous,  cultivated  gentleman,  or  liar,  knave,  and 
bundle  of  literary  insincerities.  He  w'as  each  of  these  things  to 
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one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance.  A  later  generation,  not  culled 
upon  to  endure  him  in  the  flesh  or  to  hold  its  own  ground  against 
the  restless  activity  of  his  temperament,  looks  at  him  with  eyes 
as  unmoral  as  his  own.  We  have  no  concern  now  with  the 
atmosphere  of  personal  atfection  or  mistrust  he  created  round 
him ;  we  take  him  objectively — in  the  lump — and  study  him  as 
we  study  a  stuffed  tiger  in  a  museum,  admiring  teeth  and  claws 
impartially  with  the  superb  markings  of  the  skin.  The  very 
exploits  of  his  that  were  moral  atrocities  when  he  performed 
them  now  only  make  us  wonder  at  the  sublime  audacity  and 
resource  of  the  man.  Take,  as  an  example,  that  notable  adven¬ 
ture  of  his  in  the  wood  near  Nuremberg.  He  obtains  from 
[jouis  XVI.  a  commission  to  go  to  Tjondon,  and  there  induces, 
by  means  of  bribery,  a  certain  Jew  to  destroy  all  the  copies  of 
a  scandalous  libel  on  Marie  Antoinette.  Having  settled  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  i61,400  and  seen  to  the  destruction  of  the  English  copies, 
he  and  the  Jew  set  out  for  Holland,  to  attend  to  the  suppression 
of  an  edition  wdiich  is  being  prepared  at  Amsterdam.  The  Jew 
escapes,  and  Beaumarchais,  pursuing  him  with  infinite  trouble, 
catches  up  with  him  near  Nuremberg,  on  the  border  of  a  forest, 
and  by  sheer  force  despoils  the  rogue  of  the  one  copy  of  the 
libel  which  the  son  of  Shem  had  saved  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
printing  it.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  just  at  this  moment  Beaumar¬ 
chais  is  attacked  by  brigands.  He  makes  a  gallant  fight  of  it. 
in  spite  of  their  bringing  up  overwhelming  reinforcements.  He 
finally  escapes,  indeed,  but  badly  wounded;  and  after  much 
delay,  caused  by  the  acute  physical  suffering  he  is  enduring,  and 
the  necessity  of  writing  pathetic  accounts  of  the  affair  to  his 
friends  in  Paris,  with  obscure  hints  that  it  would  not  be  unwise 
of  them  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  he  makes  his  wmy  to  Vienna. 
There  he  obtains  an  audience  with  Maria  Theresa,  tells  her  the 
whole  story,  begs  her  to  have  the  Jew  pursued  and  arrested, 
and  reads  her  enough  of  the  libel  to  pique  the  good  lady’s  interest. 
Again  so  far,  so  good.  But  a  sceptical  minister  of  the  Empress, 
whose  advice  she  has  sought,  is  unfeeling  enough  to  have  the 
heroic  Beaumarchais  arrested,  and  an  inquiry  instituted  into 
the  affair.  Whereupon  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  no  Jew  at 
all,  that  the  thrilling  adventure  in  the  forest  is  an  audacious  piece 
of  fiction,  and  that  the  w^ounds  on  the  strength  of  which  Beaumar¬ 
chais  recommended  his  Parisian  friends  to  think  of  his  epitaph 
were  no  more  serious  than  those  a  man  generally  makes  upon 
his  own  person.  Then  comes  the  cream  of  the  story.  The  Prench 
authorities  stand  by  him,  and  he  is  not  only  released  by  Kaunitz, 
but  offered  a  thousand  ducats  as  a  slight  solace  to  his  wounded 
feelings.  Like  a  Frenchman  and  a  man  of  honour,  ho  declines 
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the  gift;  but  on  his  return  to  France  a  diamond  is  pressed  upon 
him,  and  this  his  conscience  permits  him  to  accept,  with  the 
feeling  that  his  virtue  has  been  at  last  recognised  and  rewarded. 

In  the  face  of  impudence  so  colossal  as  this,  the  ethical  sense 
lets  fall  its  scales,  and  simply  bows  the  knee  and  worships. 
We  do  not  detest  the  man  as  an  unprincipled  and  dangerous 
criminal ;  we  love  him  for  the  rare  {esthetic  joy  he  brings  to  our 
souls.  He  passes  out  of  the  judgment-hall  of  the  moralist  into  the 
studio  of  the  artist.  Now  imagine  this  frank,  impudetit,  fascinating 
rogue  incarnating  himself  in  a  dramatic  character  that  allows  full 
play  to  all  his  (jualities — his  zest  in  life ;  his  determination  to 
take  his  own  line  through  it;  his  sunny,  unmoral  outlook;  his 
contemj)t  for  the  aristocrats  who  have  wealth  and  position,  and 
whom  he  is  consequently  forced  to  serve,  though  they  have  not 
a  quarter  of  his  brains ;  his  woundt'd  vanities  and  frustrated  am¬ 
bitions  ;  his  bitter  experiences  in  all  kinds  of  occupations  from 
which  stupid  men  have  been  able  to  drive  him  merely  on  account 
of  his  superior  talents;  and  yet,  over  and  above  all,  his  unending 
confidence  in  himself,  his  inextinguishable  gaiety,  his  gift  of 
facile  readjustment  to  any  combination  of  circumstances  that  can 
arise  against  him — imagine  all  this  amalgamated  into  a  character- 
sot  fi-ee  from  real  life,  endowed  with  the  airy  irresponsibility  of 
the  stage,  and  you  get  the  Figaro  of  Beaumarchais.  Then  go 
back  to  the  Figaro  of  Mozart,  with  his  innocent  humour  and  his 
nursery  psychology,  and  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  not  time 
some  modern  musician,  with  a  deefier  knowledge  of  the  world 
than  Mozart,  took  up  the  play  again  and  put  into  the  music 
for  it  something  of  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  brain  as  went 
to  the  making  of  the  comedy  in  the  first  place. 

1  III 

Like  most  clever  men,  Beaumarchais  had  his  stupid  moments ; 
indeed — setting  aside  the  refreshing  venom  of  his  Memoires, 
where  he  amuses  himself  cruelly  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies — 
the  best  of  him  only  comes  out  in  his  two  comedies,  Le  Barbier 
(le  Seville  (1775)  and  La  FoUe  Journee,  ou  Le  Manage  de  Figaro 
(1784).  Previously  to  these  he  had  made  two  unsuccessful 
attempts,  in  what  he  calls  le  genre  dramatiqtie  scrieux — Eugenie 
(1767)  and  Les  Deux  Amis  (1770).  He  had  plainly  not  yet  found 
his  true  terrain;  he  breathes  somewhat  uneasily,  in  spite  of  his 
protean  adaptability,  in  this  rather  chill  w'orld  of  honour  and 
duty  and  virtue  and  all  the  other  time-honoured  moral  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  stage.  The  final  sentiment  of  Eugenie,  for' example, 
“N’oubliez  done  jamais  qu’il  n’y  a  de  vrais  biens  sur  la  terre 
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que  dans  I’exercice  de  la  vertu,”  was  probably  written  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek ;  Beaumarchais  knew  better  than  that  from 
his  own  experience.  Les  Deux  Amis,  again,  ends  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Christmas-card  panegyric  of  virtue.  “Eh!  ”  says  Melac 
pere,  “quelle  joie,  mes  amis,  de  penser  qu’un  jour  aussi  orageux 
pour  le  bonheur  n’a  pas  et^  tout  a  fait  perdu  pour  la  vertu !  ” 
Neither  is  this  the  veritable  Beaumarchais,  who  is  later  on  to 
become  the  veritable  Figaro.  In  the  two  plays,  indeed,  there  is 
only  one  flash  of  real  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  world  :  where 
the  Baron  says  to  Madame  Murer,  in  reply  to  the  remark  that 
the  young  Count  “adores”  Eugenie:  “II  1’ adore  !  c’est  encore 
un  de  leurs  termes,  adorer.  Toujours  au-dela  du  vrai.  Les  hon- 
netes  gens  aiment  leurs  femmes,  ceux  qui  les  trompent  les 
adorent ;  mais  les  femmes  veulent  etre  adorees.”  Here  is  observa¬ 
tion  at  first-hand,  not  a  mere  retailing  of  ethical  platitudes. 

But  the  strain  of  banality  there  was  in  the  mixed  composition 
of  the  man  would  not  keep  below  the  surface,  even  after  he 
had  brought  the  best  and  wittiest  of  himself  to  the  top  in  Le 
Barbier  and  Figaro ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  days  he  became 
stupidly,  stagily  moral  again  in  L’ Autre  Tartufe,  ou  La  Merc 
Coupahle  (1792-1797).  Here  one  character  of  the  earlier  plays 
— the  Countess  Almaviva — is  indeed  reasonably  human ;  but  the 
others  are  the  merest  puppets  of  melodrama,  and  the  gay  Figaro 
himself  has  become  simply  a  very  dull  retainer  in  the  army  of 
l.he  complacently  virtuous.  To  yet  further  depths  did  Beaumar¬ 
chais  sink  in  the  opera  libretto  Tar  are,  though  he  partly  atones 
for  this  by  the  prefatory  letter — “Aux  abonn4s  de  I’opera  qui 
voudraient  aimer  I’opera  ” — in  which  he  analyses  rather  sagaci¬ 
ously  the  relations  of  opera  and  drama,  and  makes  some  shrewd 
anticipations  of  the  theories  of  Wagner.  The  best  Beaumarchais, 
however,  must  be  sought  only  in  the  two  comedies,  Le  Barbier 
and  Figaro ;  and  in  spite  of  the  general  interest  of  the  characters 
here,  it  is  after  all  Figaro  himself  who  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
them,  and  it  is  by  his  conception  and  treatment  of  Figaro  that 
the  power  of  the  musical  dramatist  must  be  judged. 

IV 

To  the  opera-going  public,  that  has  made  acquaintance  with 
Figaro  through  Mozart’s  opera  only,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  Mozart,  so  far  as  he  has  understood  Beaumarchais’  creation 
at  all,  has  only  grasped  a  portion  of  the  lighter  and  more  amiable 
side  of  it.  Figaro  is  something  more  than  the  nice  valet  in  the 
service  of  the  naughty  nobleman ;  there  are  depths  of  bitterness 
in  him  that  Mozart  never  touched.  “What,”  says  Count  Almaviva 
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to  him  in  the  first  act  of  Le  Barhier,  after  Figaro  has  given  his 
amusing  account  of  the  many  professions  he  has  practised,  “what 
has  given  you  so  gay  a  philosophy?”  “Long  acquaintance  with 
misfortune,”  replies  Figaro.  “I  make  a  point  of  laughing  at 
everything  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  weep  over  it.”  He  is  no 
mountebank — no  mere  Court  fool,  no  mere  instrument  of  Alma- 
viva.  He  works  well  for  his  master,  but  better  still  for  himself. 
He  can  put  the  Count’s  brains  in  a  corner  of  his  snuff-box,  and 
he  knows  it ;  and  every  now  and  then  his  acid  humour  spirts 
insolently  over  the  complacent  aristocrat  who  employs  and 
patronises  him.  “I  remember,”  says  Almaviva,  when  they  meet 
in  the  street  at  the  beginning  of  Le  Barhier,  “that  when  you 
were  in  my  service  you  were  a  bad  case  .  .  .  lazy  and  unsettled 
.  .  .  .”  The  retort  comes  in  the  form  of  an  unanswerable  query  : 
“If  so  many  virtues  are  to  be  exacted  from  a  servant,  your 
Excellency,  how  many  masters,  do  you  think,  are  worthy  to  be 
valets?”  All  through  his  part,  indeed,  there  pierces  this  intel¬ 
lectual  contempt  for  the  smaller  mental  endowment  of  his  master 
and  his  master’s  class.  So  with  his  conduct  towards  the  other 
characters.  We  always  feel  that  he  is  not  the  irresponsible  buf¬ 
foon  of  the  popular  imagination,  but  a  man  tingling  with  in¬ 
telligence,  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  to  play  a  part, 
but  playing  it  with  a  full  sense  that  he  is  playing ;  he  is  not  the 
dupe  even  of  himself.  “Ma  foi,”  he  says  to  old  Bartholo,  “since 
men  have  scarcely  any  choice  except  betw'een  foolishness  and 
madness,  where  I  see  no  profit  I  at  any  rate  aim  at  pleasure. 
Vive  la  joie !  Who  knows  if  the  world  will  last  another  three 
weeks?”  Bartholo’s  riposte  w'ould  take  the  wit  out  of  any  other 
man  :  “You  would  do  much  better.  Sir  Eeasoner,  to  pay  me  my 
hundred  crowns  and  interest  without  any  more  fooling.”  But 
Figaro  is  ready  for  him,  with  a  bewildering  change  of  front,  to 
which  the  slower  mind  of  Bartholo  cannot  readjust  itself — “Do 
you  doubt  my  probity,  sir?  Y'our  hundred  crowns!  I  would 
rather  owe  you  them  all  my  days  than  deny  the  debt  a  single 
instant !  ” 

He  goes  through  life,  in  fact,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  enemies, 
with  perfect  ease  and  assurance,  treading  with  complete  confidence 
a  path  that  seems  too  narrow  to  support  even  his  alert  and  prac¬ 
tised  feet.  For  every  charge  he  has  an  answ^er,  for  every  lock  a 
key,  for  every  trap  a  mode  of  escape,  for  every  thrust  that  gets 
home  to  him  a  still  more  cruel  lunge  for  his  opponent.  He  is  gay, 
smiling,  good-natured  as  Beaumarchais  himself ;  but  he  is  also 
evil  as  Beaumarchais  was  evil,  with  an  admirable  faculty  for 
putting  the  moral  sense  out  of  sight  when  the  reproach  of  its 
gaze  might  have  made  him  question  the  abstract  rightness  of  his 
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plans.  When  the  big  crisis  comes  at  the  finish,  when  he  bclievea 
that  his  beloved  Suzanne  is  playing  him  false  with  the  Count, 
he  is  neither  a  weeping  sentimentalist  nor  an  accommodating 
wittol  of  a  valet.  The  panther  element  in  him,  so  long  kept 
down  while  he  can  play  with  the  blockheads  around  him  by  means 
of  his  superior  intelligence,  comes  out  now  that  wit  will  no  longer 
serve  him,  now  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  valet — brains  or  no  brains 
— going  down  before  the  nobleman  who  is  merely  a  nobleman. 
The  gay  mask  he  has  elected  to  wear  falls  from  him.  In  his 
long  speech  in  the  third  scene  of  Act  v.  we  sec  once  more  how 
.serious — even  to  bitterness — is  the  undercurrent  of  his  nature. 
He  goes  to  work  at  the  trapping  of  Suzanne  quite  inexorably  ;  and 
wo  know  that  neither  his  love  for  her  nor  the  whole  social  power 
of  the  haute  noblesse,  embodied  in  his  master,  will  keep  down 
the  primitive,  revengeful  animal  in  him  when  the  time  for 
vengeance  comes. 


V. 

Now  the  fatal  fault  of  Mozart’s  opera  is  that  it  never  rises  to 
the  brain  level  of  Beaumarchais’  play.  Much  beautiful  music 
there  is  in  it,  because  it  was  easier  for  Mozart  to  write  beautiful 
music  than  to  think ;  but  in  several  of  the  characters  the  psycho¬ 
logical  handling  is  inconclusive,  and  in  the  case  of  Figaro  it  is 
positively  poor.  Beaumarchais’  Figaro  is  the  prince  of  valets ; 
range  the  w'hole  of  rogue  literature  and  you  will  not  find  one  to 
compare  with  him  for  wdt,  for  resource,  for  audacity.  The  Geta  of 
Terence,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  class,  cannot  struggle 
against  the  grievous  social  system  that  sinks  the  servant  in  the 
slave ;  the  escapades  of  Guzman  of  Alfarache  and  Gil  Bias  are 
often  pointless,  coming  from  the  mere  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
forcing  their  w’ay  through  a  very  thin  shell  of  moral  feeling,  the 
brain  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  business ;  the  nume¬ 
rous  valets  of  Moli^re — the  Scapins  and  Sganarelles  and  the  rest — 
have  usually  such  fools  for  their  masters  that  it  is  no  credit  to 
hoodw'ink  them  or  lead  them  by  the  nose.  Figaro  alone  moves 
in  a  world  as  dangerous,  as  active  as  himself  ;  he  alone  has  in  him, 
and  has  to  have  it  if  he  is  to  survive,  the  unfailing  quickness  of 
perception  and  impudence  of  action  that  will  carry  a  man  through 
anything.  Almaviva  may  not  be  his  equal  in  intelligence ;  but  he 
is  no  fool,  no  valet’s  plaything,  like  the  complaisant,  soft-tissued 
gentlemen  of  Molifere.  There  is  strength  and  venom  in  him,  and 
no  ordinary  gamester  could  score  off  him.  By  making  him  acute 
and  forceful  in  his  own  way,  and  by  putting  at  his  back  all  the 
dreadful  jx^wer  of  the  old  nobility,  Beaumarchais  throws  Figaro’s 
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skilful  insolence  and  fertility  of  intrigue  into  higher  relief.  Now- 
look  at  the  Figaro  of  Mozart — this  mere  upper  servant,  destitute 
of  brains,  destitute  of  acidity,  playing  loonishly  at  being  acute, 
taking  elaborate  pains  to  tell  us  how  clever  he  is,  but  hardly 
once  uttering  a  phrase  that  has  the  real  tingle  of  cleverness 
ill  it.  Look  at  the  harmless  platitudes  of  his  opening  duet 
with  Suzanne,  and  compare  them  with  the  sparkling  wine  of 
Beaumarchais,  w’ith  the  delightful  little  dash  of  naughtiness  in 
it.  Look  at  him  again  in  his  aria,  “Se  vuol  ballare.  Signor 
Contino,”  where  he  tells  how'  he  means  to  outwdt  the  Count. 
Why,  this  Figaro  could  not  outwit  a  mouse,  still  less  the  Count 
of  Almaviva,  himself  a  past-master  in  intrigue!  What  has 
Itecoine  of  all  the  wit  with  which  the  real  Figaro,  even  w'hile  he 
slowly  and  half-reluctantly  realises  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
plays  round  it  in  delicious  self-possession,  the  scent  of  the  coming 
combat  bringing  with  it  the  old  sheer  joy  in  the  thought  of  con¬ 
quest?  “I  understand  now’.  Count,”  he  apostrophises  his  absent 
master;  “myself  getting  bemired,  worked  to  death,  for  the  glory 
of  your  family,  w'hile  you  condescend  to  assist  at  the  increase  of 
mine!  What  charming  reciprocity!”  And  then  the  “Non  piu 
andrai”  of  Mozart — is  the  singer  of  this  the  real  Figaro,  this 
rather  foolish  butler  playing  the  child  for  the  amusement  of  the 
children  of  the  household?  No.  Almaviva  could  as  little  fear 
a  man  like  this  as  he  could  trust  him ;  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  w'as  only  a  Figaro  who  could  have  brought  to  fruition  the 
Count’s  pursuit  of  Eosina,  and  no  doubt  many  another  tortuous 
intrigue  besides.  Mozart’s  Figaro  is  an  innocent  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  windings  of  the  soul  of  man ;  he  has  never  fought 
the  world — w'ith  nothing  but  the  brains  nature  gave  him — as  valet, 
apothecary,  author,  barber,  and  what-not,  “welcomed  in  one 
town,  imprisoned  in  another,  and  always  superior  to  events.”  A 
Figaro  of  the  kind  Mozart  draw's  might  be  entrusted  w'ith  the 
cure  of  his  master’s  wardrobe,  but  never  with  the  more  onerous 
trust  of  his  master’s  amours. 

Tjook  at  him  again  in  one  of  the  most  important  scenes  of  the 
w  hole  comedy — that  in  which  the  gardener  Antonio  appears  and 
tells  the  Count  of  the  man  ho  saw  jumping  from  the  window. 
Here  Figaro  is  on  his  mettle  ;  not  only  his  own  fortunes  but  those 
of  the  Countess,  Suzanne,  and  Cherubino  now  depend  on  his 
adroitness.  The  scene  in  Beaumarchais  is  a  masterpiece  of  ready 
wit  and  cynical  elTrontery ;  one  seems  to  see  Figaro  floating  like 
a  cork,  and  enjoying  himself  hugely  the  while,  upon  an  angry 
flood  that  is  doing  its  best  to  submerge  him.  But  all  the  sparkle, 
all  the  dash,  all  the  humour  vanish  as  soon  as  Mozart  touches  the 
scene.  His  Figaro  is  merely  the  most  inartistic,  the  most  com- 
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inonplace  of  liars — no  more  commonplace,  it  is  true,  than  some 
of  the  other  characters,  but  more  dull  in  effect  than  they  because 
the  scene  hangs  upon  him  and  we  expect  more  from  him.  He 
does  not  sing  one  witty,  one  audacious  phrase;  everything  that 
comes  from  his  mouth  is  time-worn  musical  platitude.  The  facile 
flood  that  flow'ed  from  Mozart  with  such  distressing  ease  in  his 
dramatic  work  keeps  pouring  on  and  on  ;  much  is  spoken  and  little 
said ;  everyone  chatters  and  nobody  listens ;  point  after  point  is 
missed  in  bland  unconsciousness,  as  where  the  frustrated  Count 
finally  says  in  despair  at  being  outwitted  by  the  superior  brain  of 
Figaro,  “Oh  !  this  rogue  turns  my  brain  upside  down,”  and  Mozart 
makes  him  give  vent  to  his  vexation  in  the  same  tones  in  which 
he  might  remark  that  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday.  George  Eliot’s 
curate  who  uttered  Othello’s  “  Perdition  catch  my  soul  but  1  do 
love  thee  !  ”  in  the  same  tones  of  voice  as  “  Here  cndeth  the  second 
lesson,”  was  surely  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  operatic  characters 
whom  Mozart  takes  so  calmly  through  the  most  critical  moments 
of  their  lives. 

Once  more  look  at  Figaro  at  a  crucial  moment  of  his  life — in 
the  scene  where  he  voices  his  sorrow  and  rage  at  the  supjxised 
faithlessness  of  Suzanne.  In  B(!aumarchais  the  monologue  rises 
to  great  heights  ;  at  times  it  has  Shakespearian  touches  in  it.  How 
does  Mozart  deal  with  it — and  we  must  always  remember,  by  tlic 
way,  that  there  is  scarcely  another  libretto  in  existence  that  gives 
such  opportunities  to  the  musician,  that  lies  so  close  to  the  mov('- 
ment  and  even  the  words  of  the  original?  Figaro  roars  you  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove  ;  the  rage  and  torture  of  his  heart  find 
expression  in  a  recitative  that  is  tame  and  banal  as  only  Italian 
opera  recitative  can  be  ;  he  is 

The  mildest-mannered  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

No  musical  dramatist  w’ho  had  really  felt  the  situation  and  really 
seen  the  character  could  have  treated  the  episode  like  this ;  the 
truth  is  that  Mozart  stood  altogether  outside  the  character,  had 
never  realised  it,  and  was  quite  content  to  open  the  little  pigeon¬ 
hole  in  which  this  kind  of  human  experience  was  documented  in 
Italian  opera,  and  do  little  more  than  lazily  copy  out  the  trite  old 
formulas  he  found  there.  Nor  is  there  any  more  point  in  the  aria 
that  follows — Aprite  tin  pd  quegV  occhi.  It  is  all  floh-flon,  all 
facile  verbalism,  a  mere  retailing  of  platitudes  about  w'omen,  with¬ 
out  a  single  snap,  a  single  flash  of  wit,  a  single  note  of  individuality 
in  it  all.  And  this  is  the  culminating  scene  of  the  opera  !  Here, 
where  Mozart  is  put  to  the  severest  test,  he  fails  most  completely. 
It  becomes  more  than  ever  clear  that  he  saw  Figaro  only  in  a 
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farcical  light ;  he  had  no  perception  of  the  real  coiiiic,  the  comic 
that  has  acidity  in  it,  and  that  laughs  with  the  brain  as  well  as 
the  ribs. 


VI 

There  is  no  need  to  go  on  examining  Mozart’s  treatment  of 
Figaro  at  point  after  point.  To  candid  minds  who  will  either 
look  at  his  opera  in  conjunction  with  the  play  of  Beaumarchais, 
or  even  test  it,  apart  from  the  original,  by  any  serious  criterion 
of  dramatic  verisimilitude,  it  must  be  clear  that  only  rarely  does 
he  rise  to  the  height  of  his  own  libretto,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
height  of  the  original  drama.  Uncandid  minds,  I  am  afraid,  will 
reject  this  conclusion  with  an  access  of  heat  proportionate  to  their 
lack  of  candour.  There  is  as  yet  scarcely  any  sane  Mozart 
criticism,  particularly  of  the  operatic  Mozart.  He  is  still  the 
fetish,  whom  it  is  impious  to  criticise.  Men  who  will  betray  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger  in  hunting  out  weaknesses  in  Wagner  or 
Strauss  or  Liszt  or  Berlioz  will  be  more  gentle  than  lambs  and 
more  blind  than  bats  when  Mozart  is  thrown  naked  to  them. 
Critics  of  intelligence  and — in  other  cases — of  almost  embarrassing 
candour  still  tell  us  in  bated  breath  of  Mozart’s  incomparable 
power  of  differentiating  character  in  music,  and  of  the  genius  he 
shows  in  keeping  all  the  characters  distinct  in  his  concerted  pieces  ; 
and  they  tell  us  that  you  can  see  who  is  singing  merely  by  a 
glance  at  the  music,  independently  of  the  words,  so  perfect  is 
Mozart’s  dramatic  portrait-painting  in  music.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  these  gentlemen  put  to  the  trial.  You  have  only  to  open 
the  score  of  Figaro  at  random  to  have  one  fact  fly  at  you  and 
smite  you  in  the  face — that  a  good  half  of  his  time  Mozart  is  not 
character-drawing  at  all,  but  applying  one  invariable  musical 
formula  to  every  character,  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  comic 
or  tragic.  There  is  that  interminable  and  wearisome  harping 
upon  successions  of  tonic  and  dominant ;  there  is  the  device  of 
repeating  one  or  two  chords  ad  infinitum  in  the  orchestra,  while 
the  voice  trips  along  on  top  of  them  in  an  irresponsible  kind  of 
semi-speech  ;  there  are  the  sanctioned  formulas  for  cadences,  used 
in  every  kind  of  situation.  Great  dramatic  music  is  not  built  on 
such  foundations  as  these ;  and  one  has  only  to  turn  to  Gluck  to 
see  how  a  deep  spirit,  wrestling  in  earnest  with  his  problems, 
could  do  more  for  musical  drama  than  Mozart,  though  he  had 
not  a  quarter  of  Mozart’s  strictly  musical  endowment. 

For  this  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  that  Mozart  did  not  always 
see  his  problems  clearly  or  wrestle  in  earnest  with  them.  He 
took  his  dramatic  writing  far  too  lightly,  lived  too  much  outside 
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his  characters,  and  trusted  too  blindly  in  his  interminable  flow  of 
facile  musical  speech.  Other  men,  of  course,  write  feebly  at 
times,  but  we  are  not  invited  to  grow  rapturous  over  their  weak¬ 
nesses  as  w’e  are  over  those  of  Mozart.  No  profound  musical 
science  is  required  to  test  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  The  amateur 
needs  only  a  vocal  score  of  Figaro  to  discover  that  whole  square 
yards  of  it  have  been  put  together  w’ith  the  minimum  of  inventive¬ 
ness  ;  they  consist  of  some  half-dozen  penny-in-the-slot  formulas 
of  musical  declamation  that  are  used  up  time  after  time  to  save 
the  trouble  of  thinking  out  a  fresh  and  appropriate  expression  for 
each  mood  or  situation.  Once  more  1  say  the  great  dramatist  is 
not  content  to  trade  lazily  upon  machine-made  musical  formulas ; 
he  is  too  profoundly  possessed  with  his  subject  for  that.  So  far 
from  iNIozart’s  musical  speech  being  a  model  of  dramatic  differen¬ 
tiation,  there  is  probably  no  great  musician  with  whom  a  page-to- 
page  analysis  shows  more  tricks  of  repetition,  less  variety  of 
resource  ;  and  all  because,  the  style  being  the  man,  and  the  image 
the  reflection  of  the  idea,  he  has  not  in  the  first  place  conceived 
his  characters  strongly  and  originally. 

Even  in  Don  Giovanni,  w'hich  is  a  finer  work  than  Figaro,  the 
candid  mind  is  bound  to  recognise,  in  the  midst  of  the  unquestion¬ 
ably  great  dramatic  writing  that  is  there,  the  perpetual  presence 
of  the  same  formulas  as  in  Mozart’s  other  operas.  There  is  a 
formula  for  a  light  situation,  a  formula  for  a  tragic  situation,  a 
formula  for  the  indignant  heroine,  a  formula  for  the  clowm  ;  there 
is  the  same  general  treatment ;  the  same  w'ay  of  building  up  the 
concerted  pieces ;  the  same  effects  in  the  orchestra ;  the  same 
frequent  patter  of  the  vocal  parts  that  gives  so  uniform  a  physiog¬ 
nomy  to  so  many  of  his  characters.  The  end  of  licporello’s  open¬ 
ing  song,  for  example,  is  a  formula  that  you  will  meet  with  a 
hundred  times  in  the  course  of  playing  through  Figaro  and  Don 
Giovanni ;  and  the  trio  that  follow’s  might  have  stepped  bodily 
out  of  the  earlier  opera.  It  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  in 
Mozart’s  dramatic  music  that  it  should  change  its  manner  with 
each  character  w’ith  whom  it  is  associated.  Well,  so  far  as  that 
is  true  one  simply  replies,  “Of  course  it  does,  and  should  do!  ’’ 
A  musician  naturally  makes  an  abandoned  wife  express  herself 
differently  from  a  happy-go-lucky  rake,  a  sprightly  country  girl 
from  a  heavy  country  bumpkin.  There  is  no  credit  in  being  faith¬ 
ful  to  such  obvious  duties  of  characterisation  as  this.  When  one 
reads  some  of  the  panegyrics  showered  upon  Mozart  for  his  virtues 
in  this  respect  one  is  reminded  of  what  Hegel  said  to  Heine  when 
the  young  poet  rhapsodised  about  “the  blissful  spot  above,  where 
virtue  is  rewarded  after  death  ”  : — “So  you  want  a  bonus  because 
you  have  supported  your  sick  mother  and  refrained  from  poisoning 
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your  brotlior?  ”  What  Mozart  does  not  succeed  in  doing  is  to  give 
a  totally  different  atmosphere  to  each  of  his  works.  Time  after 
time  in  Don  Giovanni  you  can  almost  believe  you  are  in  Figaro, 
so  similar  are  the  general  mental  processes  at  work  in  the  two 
operas.  We  never  get  in  the  dramatic  Mozart  so  absolute  a 
change  of  manner  as  we  do  in  Wagner;  the  style  of  Die  Meister- 
singcr,  for  example,  differs  from  that  of  Tristran  in  every  way  that 
is  possible  ;  the  two  works  might  be  by  different  men. 

What  the  fetish-worshippers  have  in  mind  when  they  bow  the 
knee  before  Mozart  is  the  occasions  when  his  genius,  lighting 
upon  an  emotion  that  is  thoroughly  propitious  to  it,  rises  to  such 
incomparable  heights  of  beauty  and  expressiveness.  But  this  is 
only  half  the  story;  as  the  Mozartians  play  the  game,  it  is  one 
in  which  they  count  the  hits  and  not  the  misses.  My  contention 
is  that  in  Figaro — I  keep  mainly  to  this  opera  in  order  to  confine 
the  discussion  within  manageable  limits — Mozart’s  intelligence 
has  failed  at  the  very  foundation ;  he  has  failed  in 
the  first  requisite  of  the  dramatist  to  see  his  picture 
as  a  whole,  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  psychology  of  every  character 
in  the  piece.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  case  that  he  has  not  done 
so.  Ho  docs  not  understand  Figaro  ;  his  Basilio  and  Bartholo  and 
Marcellina  are  merely  conventional  operatic  figures ;  the  Count  is 
mostly  unimpressive,  because  he,  too,  is  as  a  rule  operatic,  not 
dramatic.  We  do  not  get  the  veritable  Almaviva  until  we  come 
to  Crudel!  pcrche  finora,  where  indeed  we  catch  the  real  accent 
of  the  professional  seducer  who  is  half-hunter  and  half-prey.  And 
tliiiik  of  the  many  occasions  when  a  musician  of  real  wit  and 
humour  could  have  made  his  score  sparkle  and  flash  again — occa¬ 
sions  that  move  IMozart  to  nothing  more  than  that  eternal  dainti¬ 
ness  that  ends  by  wearying  us  because  it  is  so  often  there  when 
something  tdse  is  wanted.  Where  is  the  point  in  the  opening 
scene  between  Figaro  and  Suzanne,  in  the  scenes  with  Bartholo 
and  Marcellina,  in  the  passage-of-arms  between  Marcellina  and 
Suzanne? — where  there  is  nothing  like  the  mockery  that  Aleyer- 
bcer,  for  example,  gets  into  the  duet  between  Robert  and  Isabelle, 
in  Robert  the  Devil ;  in  the  crucial  scene  where  the  Countess  and 
Suzanne  concoct  the  decoy  letter  to  the  Count,  and  the  harmless 
empty  music  suggests  nothing  more  serious  than  a  couple  of 
schoolgirls  arranging  a  plot  to  pull  a  ribbon  out  of  a  playfellow’s 
hair?  What  conclusion  can  anyone  come  to  who  will  examine 
the  work  with  candid  eyes  but  that  Mozart  rarely  gets  beneath 
tlu’i  outer  skin  of  his  characters,  preferring  to  pad  his  score  with 
superficial  prettinesses  that  came  as  easy  to  him  as  winking  his 
eyelids? 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  he  has  written  Figaro  in  the  way  he 
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has  done  because  that  was  his  preference.  It  is  no  rejoinder,  in 
the  first  place,  to  say  that  he  deliberately  made  the  thing  less 
witty,  less  penetrating,  less  close  to  life  than  he  might  have  done ; 
that  only  condemns  him  out  of  his  own  mouth.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  w'herever  he  felt  the  power  within  him 
he  really  put  his  soul  seriously  into  the  work.  It  is  not  that  he 
has  consciously  aimed  at  a  kind  of  ideal,  untroubled  atmosphere 
that  is  to  make  for  pure  joy  within  us,  for  some  of  the  characters 
and  some  of  the  scenes  are  treated  with  downright  earnestness. 
He  is  quite  serious  with  the  Countess  and  Cherubino — the  only 
two  characters  in  the  work  that  are  really  alive,  really  convincing. 
And  it  is  not  hard  to  see  wdiy  thcij  are  successful.  They  are  types 
that  Mozart  could  understand.  He  also  was  a  Cherubino— a 
being  neither  man  nor  boy ,  neither  male  nor  female ,  petted  like  a 
child  while  there  was  in  him  the  making  of  the  passions  of  a  man. 
Mozart  understood  a  character  like  this,  wdth  its  combination  of 
beauty,  grace,  sportiveness,  malice,  sensuousness.  And  he  under¬ 
stood  the  Countess,  neglected,  broken-hearted,  bruised  by  man’s 
cruelty  and  deception ,  and  a  little  weary  in  spirit  through  it  all ; 
for  this  again  was  Mozart.  Sincere  feeling  runs  through  all  the 
music  in  which  he  plays  upon  such  psychological  strings  as  these ; 
but  he  had  not  the  brains,  he  had  not  learned  enough  from  life, 
to  see  through  the  subtle  ramifications  of  characters  like  Figaro  and 
Suzanne.  His  own  sad  experiences  of  the  world  had  bred  in  him 
the  tender  melancholy  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess,  but  had  not  braced  him  in  revolt,  had  not  taught  him  the 
contempt  of  men  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  understand 
Figaro.  Like  the  young  Mozart,  the  young  Beaumarchais  had 
been  both  spoiled  and  insulted  by  the  aristocrats ;  but  his  firmer 
tissue  reacted  on  his  surroundings  in  a  way  that  was  impossible 
to  Mozart.  Beaumarchais  gave  music  lessons  to  the  young 
French  Princesses,  and  made  himself  so  popular  with  the  whole 
Boyal  Family  as  to  draw  on  himself  the  jealous  hatred  of  the 
courtiers;  but,  as  M.  Andre  Hallays  has  put  it,  “il  ne  laissait  pas 
line  attaque  sans  riposte.  II  savait  faire  taire  les  courtisans  d’un 
bon  mot  on  d’un  coup  d’epee.  Au  besoin  il  pretait  de  1’ argent  aux 
joueurs  malheureux.”  It  was  this  understanding  of  mankind  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  it  that  Mozart  lacked  ;  and  it 
was  this  lack  that  made  him  incapable  of  creating  a  real  musical 
Figaro. 

Can  it  not  be  said,  too,  that  the  very  opulence  of  his  purely 
musical  endowment  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ever  becoming  a 
great  dramatist?  We  have  to  recognise  that  a  brain  like  his  was 
an  abnormality ;  almost  from  his  babyhood  his  mental  processes 
ran  easily  and  naturally  to  purely  musical  expression.  So  over- 
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whelming  a  bias  towards  functioning  in  one  direction  could  only, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  balanced  by  a  failure  of  the  brain  on 
the  other  side.  Music  he  always  had  at  his  command  in  pro¬ 
fusion  ;  but  the  incessant  flow  of  the  mental  energy  along  this 
one  channel  seems  to  have  drained  the  other  channels  compara¬ 
tively  dry.  Hence  in  all  his  dramatic  work  what  I  would  call 
the  more  automatic  qualities  predominate — that  is,  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  depth  of  understanding  of  a  character  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  merely  to  consider  it  superficially  in  order  to  get  instan¬ 
taneously  a  flow  of  music  that  was  congruous  with  the  character 
in  some  degree  or  other.  I  say  “in  some  degree  or  other  ”  because 
that  is  the  whole  point  of  dispute  between  his  worshippers  and 
his  critics.  No  one  denies,  for  example,  that  the  music  of  Don 
Giovanni  is  a  suitable  expression  of  the  various  characters  there ; 
what  we  do  deny  is  that  it  is  always  the  best  or  the  most  profound 
expression  possible  of  them.  We  say  that  a  good  deal  of  it  merely 
touches  the  fringe  of  the  matter ;  it  is  like  enough  to  the  real 
thing  to  prevent  our  calling  it  wrong,  but  not  sufficiently  close  to 
the  real  thing  to  make  us  completely  satisfied  with  it.  The 
average  Mozartian  simply  cannot  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth  ;  he 
thinks  himself  into  a  state  of  hypnotic  adoration  in  which  candid 
criticism  goes  by  the  board.  We  have  Otto  Jahn,  for  example, 
telling  us  that  “grief  and  anger  are  strongly  expressed  in  the 
rt^citative  ”  in  which  Figaro  bemoans  the  infidelity  of  Suzanne — 
the  passage  to  which  I  have  alluded  above — a  passage  that  is 
obviously  commonplace,  uninteresting,  and  machine-made  to  the 
last  degree,  a  piece  of  typical  Italian-opera  recitative,  in  no  way 
better  than  a  million  other  specimens  of  its  kind.  But  the  worst 
instances  of  this  blind  worship  may  be  culled  in  handfuls  from 
Gounod’s  foolishly  rhapsodical  book  on  “Le  Don  Juan  de  Mozart.” 
Let  one  or  two  suffice.  Gounod  is  at  great  pains  to  show  how,  in 
the  aria  “  Madamina  ” — in  which  Leporello  details  to  Elvira  the 
record  of  the  Don’s  conquests — Mozart  is  incomparably,  infallibly 
right  in  every  stroke  of  the  pen,  as,  indeed,  he  always  is,  in 
Gounod’s  opinion.  Much  of  the  rightness  consists  in  doing  what 
anybody  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  done 
equally  well ;  the  pattering  semiquavers,  for  example,  in  which,  to 
a  sevenfold  repetition  of  “la  piccina,”  Leporello  suggests  the 
smallness  of  some  of  the  ladies.  There  is  not  a  writer  of  musical 
comedies  who  would  not  have  set  the  words  “tiny,  tiny,  tiny,  tiny, 
tiny,  tiny,  tiny,”  in  precisely  the  same  way ;  the  formula,  indeed, 
is  as  old  as  the  nursery  itself.  But  not  content  with  gold-medal - 
ling  Mozart  for  the  most  obvious  effects  of  this  kind,  Gounod 
specially  commends  him  for  the  truth  of  the  descriptive  music  he 
has  given  to  each  type  of  lady  in  Leporello’s  catalogue.  It  is  one 
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long  titling  of  panegyrics — “avec  quel  art  admirable  Mo/art  sail 
concilier  la  physionomie  propre  a  cliaque  detail,”  the  “sureto 
d’instinct”  in  these  characterisations,  the  “ surabondancc  de 
tidelite  aux  details,”  and  so  ad  infinitum.  Gounod  expressly  calls 
attention  to  the  wonderful  truth  of  portraiture  in  the  phrase 
descriptive  of  the  young  and  tender  maidens  :  “^sella  bionda  egli 
ha  I’usanza,”  &c.  For  each  of  these  types  a  “portrait  acheve ’’ 
is  painted  in  sixteen  bars;  “que  de  souplesse,  que  de  grace  dans 
les  huit  premieres  mesures  !  ”  &c.  Which  is  all  very  well,  but 
(xoiinod  has  unfortunately  overlooked  the  fact  that  on  the  next 
page  Mozart  uses  precisely  the  same  formula  to  describe  tlie  old 
duennas  !  “Que  de  souplesse,  que  de  grace”  !  Of  such  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  Mozart  criticism.  To  read  the  ordinary  laudation  of  him, 
indeed,  is  to  realise  what  havoc  can  be  made  in  the  system  of 
otherwise  sensible  critics  by  a  preconceived  conviction  that  what¬ 
ever  Mozart  does  must  infallibly  be  right.  If  we  are  honest  we 
must  admit  that  too  often  he  passes  us  off  with  mendy  tluent 
music-making  instead  of  probing  to  the  depth  of  the  (diaracter 
or  the  situation  he  has  in  hand.  The  handling  is  too  often  merely 
musical,  imt  dramatic  ;  too  often  does  he  take  the  musical  instead 
of  the  psychological  path  because  it  is  incomparably  easier  for 
him  ;  too  often  does  he  pad  his  pages  with  conventional  platitude 
instead  of  thinking  out  individual ,  incisive  phrases  for  every  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  characters.  And  spread  over  all  the  work,  like  an 
enamel,  is  that  serenity,  that  sense  of  the  composer’s  detachment 
from  it  all,  that  is  wholly  admirable  in  certain  circumstances  and 
wholly  tiresome  and  insincere  in  others.  “The  most  poignant 
anguish,”  says  Gounod,  “never  impairs,  in  Mozart,  the  serene 
tranquillity  of  the  form.”  Yes,  that  is  just  the  trouble  !  There 
are  occasions  when  this  serene  tranquillity  is  altogether  out  of 
place,  when  it  suggests  mere  indifference,  mere  superficiality, 
mere  failure  to  feel  a  situation  deeply.  Give  Mozart  the  kind  of 
psychological  problem  he  can  understand,  and  he  will  go  through 
you  like  a  blade;  but  give  him  one  that  is  beyond  him,  and  he 
will  simply  play  round  and  round  it,  as  he  does  in  Figaro,  with 
charming  irrelevance — always  lovely,  always  pleasing,  always  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  musical  sense,  but  too  often  psychologically 
irrelevant  and  on  a  plane  of  thought  several  degrees  below  his 
original. 

VII 

Of  Paisiello’s  Barber  not  much  can  be  said  at  this  time  of  day. 
There  is  real  vivacity  in  the  quintett  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made ;  but  the  music  as  a  whole  strikes  the  modern  ear  as 
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being  hopelessly  innocent  and  uiisubtle.  Eossiiii’s  Barber,  of 
course,  takes  much  higher  rank,  in  spite  of  its  antiquated  Italian- 
opera  manner.  Eossini’s  is  the  best  Figaro  we  have  ;  his  Largo  al 
factotum,  for  example,  simply  sweeps  Mozart’s  Non  j)iu  andrai 
off  its  poor  feet.  Mozart’s  air  looks  very  pale  and  aiuemic  and 
half-witted  by  the  side  of  this  dashing  thing  of  Eossini,  wherein 
we  catch  the  voice  of  the  real  Figaro.  Mozart’s  valet  is  a  blond 
and  heavy  German  ;  Eossini ’s  is  a  Latin,  dark,  lithe,  flamboyant, 
insolent,  inextinguishably  gay — poseur,  charlatan,  and  excellent 
fellow  all  in  one.  The  worthy  painter  Ingres  once  said — it  was  to 
Berlioz,  1  think — that  he  did  not  like  Eossini’s  music;  “c’est  la 
luusique  d’un  malhonnete  homme.”  Let  us  grant  the  assump¬ 
tion  ;  it  will  suffice  to  explain  the  excellence  of  Eossini’s  Barber. 
He  and  Beaumarchais  knew  what  a  complex  thing  human  nature 
is ;  Mozart  did  not. 

But  Eossini,  too,  leaves  us  hungering  for  another  setting  of 
Figaro  ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  all  music  to  grow  old ,  and  at  least 
half  of  the  poems  and  the  dramas  that  are  set  to  music  need  to 
be  done  over  again  by  each  generation.  Music  and  musicians  in 
Beaumarchais’  time  had  not  reached  anything  like  the  same  stage 
of  general  intellectual  development  as  the  other  arts  and  literature 
and  philosophy  ;  think  of  all  that  was  being  done  in  France  and 
Germany  between  1750  and  1790,  and  then  of  the  nature  of  the 
music  written  between  those  years !  It  was  only  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  music  as  a  whole  began  to  associate  with  the 
best  thought  of  its  time ;  to  few  composers  could  one  now’  repeat 
Voltaire’s  astonished  ejaculation  to  Gretry — “What!  You  are  a 
musician  and  can  talk  sense?  ”  And  it  was  only  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  musicians  began  to  understand  the  great  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth.  It  w’as  reserved  for  Schumann  and  Liszt  and 
Berlioz  to  set  Faust  to  music ;  for  the  musical  comprehension  of 
the  great  lyrics  and  ballads  of  Goethe  we  need  not  look  to  any 
composer  of  his  own  day,  except,  of  course,  the  nineteenth- 
century  Schubert,  whose  short  life  falls  within  the  long  life  of 
the  poet.  We  realise  the  force  of  all  these  old  things  now  ;  and 
as  Hugo  Wolf  said,  comparing  his  ow’n  magnificent  Prometheus 
quite  justly  with  the  feebler  work  of  Schubert,  it  was  only  in  the 
post- Wagner  days  that  such  a  poem  could  be  adequately  expressed 
in  music.  Will  no  modern  composer  take  up  again  the  Barber 
and  Figaro,  and  set  them  as  they  should  be  set? 

Ernest  Newman. 


A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  IMPERIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


If  we  regard  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Scheme  purely  from  an 
Imperial  standpoint,  its  effect  is  that  England  gathers  together 
young  men  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Empire  and  makes  them 
her  own.  If  there  were  nothing  better  to  be  done  this  would  at 
least  benefit  many  individuals ;  but  at  the  same ,  if  not  indeed 
at  much  less,  cost,  England  could  serve  herself  and  the 
Empire  better.  Exactly  the  converse  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scheme 
is  what  England  wants.  In  other  words,  instead  of  bringing  up 
to  Oxford  the  pick  of  the  intellectual  youth  of  the  Empire  to  he 
moulded  and  shaped  on  the  Oxford  pattern,  than  which  there  are 
few,  if  any,  better,  w'e  should  send  out  our  young  men,  not  our 
hoys  or  youths,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  gather  the 
science  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  send  or  to  bring 
it  back  to  us  here.  England  wants  this  far  more  than  a  few 
already  quite  well-educated  persons  require  further  education  at 
Oxford. 

This  statement  quite  naturally  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
terms  and  working  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Scheme.  In  pro¬ 
pounding  that  scheme  Cecil  Rhodes  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  provide  the  money  to  carry  out  his  great  idea,  for  although 
the  scheme  may  be  lacking  in  some  respects,  the  idea  was  great, 
and  no  doubt  Rhodes  thought  that  it  was  Imperial.  The  result 
must  speak  as  to  that.  Nothing  that  anyone  can  say  or  do  or 
think  can  in  any  way  belittle  or  harm  the  Rhodes  scheme.  We 
have  that  now.  It  is  an  assured  foundation,  working  well  and 
smoothly,  and  administered  by  men  of  the  highest  ability  and 
integrity.  That  being  so  one  may,  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
express  opinions  and  institute  comparisons  which  might  be  with¬ 
held  were  there  any  chance  of  such  criticism  causing  harm  or 
inconvenience. 

Although  the  Rhodes  scheme  has  now  been  in  operation  since 
1903,  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  definitely  what  its  value  as  an 
Imperial  factor  may  be.  One  can,  however,  state  such  facts  as 
are  within  one’s  own  knowledge,  and  indicate  from  such  facts 
the  results  which  seem  likely  to  ensue  in  similar  cases. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  Rhodes  scheme  seems  to  be  that  there 
is,  broadly  speaking,  no  return  to  the  countries  that  provide  the 
brains  that  take  advantage  of  the  great  South  African’s  munifi¬ 
cence.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  at  present  I  am  dealing 
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only  with  the  scheme  as  an  Imperial  scheme,  and  that  I  am  not 
including  in  my  criticism  any  foreign  nations. 

Speaking  now  of  New  Zealand,  1  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  not  one  of  her  Ehodes  scholars  has  returned  to  her  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  culture  he  obtained  at  Oxford  in  the  land  that 
found  him  the  education  that  enabled  him  to  become  a  Bhodes 
scholar.  One,  I  believe,  has  gone  to  Rangoon,  and  another  is 
qualifying  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
man  who  has  ability  and  pluck  enough  to  win  a  Bhodes  scholarship 
learns  what  living  really  means  when  he  comes  to  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  the  lodestone  of  the  world,  the  wondrous  city  to 
which  come  all  men  who  are  able,  or  think  they  aie  able,  to  excel. 
That  is  the  fascination  of  London.  It  is  the  one  city  in  the  world 
that  makes  fame.  Neither  New^  York  nor  Baris  can  make  a 
Tettra/ini.  The  gallery  at  Covent  Garden  made  one  in  live 
minutes.  And,  although  it  is  not  given  to  many  in  this  great  mael¬ 
strom  to  swim  out  to  safety  and  to  win  the  applause  of  the  world 
for  their  strength  and  skill ,  yet  to  each  of  the  swimmers  worthy  to 
bo  in  giirgite  casto,  the  hope  and  the  possibility  is  ever  i)resent. 
Each  one  knows  full  well  that  the  moment  he  sets  foot  on  his 
native  shore  he  is  practically  abandoning  that  hope  and  that 
possibility.  Needless  to  say,  he  does  not  struggle  desperately 
haid  to  regain  his  crude  restricted  area.  Oxford  will  not  have 
made  it  seem  any  mor«  desirable  to  him.  London  settles  what 
Oxford  begins.  So  there  is  no  return  :  only  a  bleeding  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  countries  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bhodes 
Scholarship  Scheme. 

One  cannot  find  fault  with  the  scholars  for  this.  Most  men 
are  actuated  primarily  by  motives  of  selfishness,  or,  to  put  it  less 
harshly,  by  a  desire  to  advance  themselves  socially  or  financially, 
or  both.  Very  few  of  the  scholarship  holders  will  ever  regard  them¬ 
selves  merely  as  units,  or  working  parts,  in  a  great  imperialising 
scheme.  The  scholarship  was  to  them,  and  will  be,  simply  a  means 
for  getting  a  “fine  experience”  at  Oxford,  more  education,  and 
enhanced  prestige,  and  incidentally  of  increasing  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  earning  money.  This  may  sound  a  somewhat  bald  and 
hard  statement ,  but  it  is  only  a  statement  of  fact  which  (‘annot  be 
gainsaid. 

We  cannot  expect  to  alter  human  nature,  and  in  any  scheme 
that  is  put  forward  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  same  objection  in 
some  form  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  cannot  to  a  very  great 
extent  eliminate  it  in  a  scheme  which  is  based  on  truly  imperial 
and  patriotic  id('as. 

I  do  not  speak  of  this  subj('ct  without  first-hand  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  Bhodes  scholars  come  from  a  class  which  is  as  differ- 
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ent  from  Oxford  as  chalk  is  from  cheese.  They  are  wise  enough 
in  many  cases  to  know  it,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  associa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  go  through  their  course  without  being  “eaten 
up  ”  by  Oxford  have  indeed  much  to  thank  Khodes  for.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  University  training  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  young  student 
from  over  the  sea  who  can  stand  it.  It  is  a  shocking  product— 
when  he  cannot.  We  have  one  or  two  such  in  New  Zealand — 
not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Rhodes  scholars. 

This  leads  me  to  another  aspect  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship 
scheme.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  a  Now  Zealander  being  a  New 
Zealander,  an  Australian  an  Australian,  an  Englishman  an 
Englishman.  In  other  words,  the  country  that  breeds  a  man  and 
rears  him  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  finish  him  until  his  character 
and  mind  are  formed.  It  is  possible,  I  think,  still  looking  on  it  as 
an  Imperial  scheme,  that  the  Rhodes  Trust  gets  its  scholars  too 
young.  If  we  look  upon  it,  as  it  seems  to  be  working  out,  simply 
as  a  benefit  to  individuals,  we  need  not  object  to  this,  for  the  land 
of  their  birth  knows  the  best  of  them  no  more,  or  merely  as  visi¬ 
tors.  If  wo  expect  them  to  go  back  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  youths  taken  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  and  placed 
suddenly  in  a  position  of  luxury  and  refinement  to  which  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  unaccustomed,  have  become  unsettled  by 
the  change,  unfitted  in  some  respects  for  the  life  they  must  go 
back  to. 

This  consideration  naturally  reminds  one  of  a  proposal  which 
has  lately  been  “made  in  Birmingham.”  It  is  called  an  Imperial 
idea.  Briefly,  the  suggestion  is  to  send  undergraduates  of  different 
Universities  to  the  Universities  of  other  countries  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  lives  and  teaching  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
sojourn.  The  idea  of  taking  a  youth  from  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  him  to  Harvard  or  to  a  Canadian  University  seems  to 
me  so  essentially  unpatriotic,  unnecessary,  and  inexpedient  that 
I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  in  any  way.  Either  the  sojourn  must  be 
comparatively  short — in  which  case  the  lad’s  studies  at  his  own 
University  have  been  needlessly  and  uselessly  interrupted — or  it 
must  be  for  an  extended  period,  in  which  case  we  are  trying  to 
raise  young  Anglo-Americans  or  Anglo-Canadians.  If  one  thinks 
what  one  ought  to  be  able  to  of  England’s  Universities  one  does 
not  want  to  take  a  boy,  whose  mind  is  in  its  most  plastic  state, 
and  send  him  to  finish  the  moulding  elsewhere.  No ;  England  is 
still  good  enough  as  a  nursery  for  the  English.  The  fact  is  that 
Imperial  work  is  not  for  boys.  It  is  men’s  work,  and  for  it  we 
want  the  best,  and  the  bravest — and  the  youngest,  but  not  hoys. 

For  far  too  long  have  the  words  Empire  and  Imperial  been 
associated  with  the  idea  of  elderly  gentlemen  and  dull  meetings 
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where  much  prosy  talk  is  iiiclulged  in.  This  is  a  jjreat  mistake. 
Empire-building  is  a  man’s  game  ;  and  he  must  be  a  young, 
strong,  hopeful  man,  with  the  blood  tingling  in  his  veins,  and  the 
fullest  possible  understanding  of  the  fact  that  Empire-building  is 
a  happy,  glorious  occupation,  an  absorbing  duty,  a  grand  and 
patriotic  service,  that  brings  its  own  rew'ard.  These  are  the  men 
that  I  want  for  the  scheme  that  I  think  is  of  importance  to  the 
Empire,  the  scheme  that  I  believe  will  bring  hope  and  prosperity 
to  tens  of  thousands  who  now'  live  in  despair  and  poverty. 

In  England  to-day  there  is  not  enough  hope.  Thought  is  in 
many  respects  stagnant.  Men  become  machines.  Initiative, 
imagination,  resource  are  almost  negligible  quantities.  The  night¬ 
mare  of  the  ordinary  Englisliman  is  that  he  will  lo.se  his  billet — 
and  be  unable  to  get  another  one.  Hope  would  change  all  this. 
How  little  of  it  there  is.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  read  of  a 
man  having  committed  suicide  because  he  had  lost  his  situation. 
Frequently  he  leaves  a  letter  for  his  wife  saying  he  thought  it 
was  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  hoping  that  she  and  the  children  will 
enjoy  it,  he  is  her  distracted  Tom.  The  poor  fellow  does  not 
realise  the  deadly  cowardice  of  his  action.  He  was  a  mere  machine. 
He  had  been  perhaps  for  forty  years  in  the  one  place.  His  mind 
refused  to  contemplate  anything  else.  It  seemed  to  him  the  end — 
so  he  made  it.  In  the  newer  lands  they  do  not  act  like  this. 
There  is  hope,  and  so  there  must  be  here,  and  the  way  to  get  it  is 
to  bring  the  brightness,  the  strength,  the  cheeriness,  and  the  love 
of  life  that  exist  in  the  new  lands  into  the  lives  of  those  here. 
That  cannot  be  done  unless  they  know  them.  They  must  know 
them  ;  and  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  England 
may  get  to  know  her  own  people,  and  to  draw  more  closely  to 
them. 

Now  this  is  Empire-building,  and  I  have  said  that  that  is  men’s 
work.  So  to  start  with  w'e  must  have  men.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  influencing  thought  widely,  speaking  and  writing.  Of 
these  speaking  is  the  more  valuable,  incomparably  the  more  valu¬ 
able — when  the  speaker  is  an  orator  who  commands  the  attention 
of  the  Press.  Until  he  does  that  the  writer  has  the  advantage,  for 
he  addresses  the  larger  audience. 

Our  men,  then,  must  be  good  men  and  true,  young,  and  speakers 
or  writers.  We  must  find  them  here  in  England,  after  they  have 
had  their  characters  formed  and  their  minds  moulded  in  the  best 
school  in  the  world.  To  them  we  should  grant  scholarships  of, 
say,  the  same  duration  and  value  as  those  under  the  Rhodes 
scheme.  We  should  send  them  out  for,  say,  two  years  to  study 
the  ways  and  science  of  other  people  in  other  countries.  Each 
student  w'ould  go  to  his  allotted  country  and  task  with  the  prestige 
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of  his  position  as  the  holder  of  an  Imperial  scholarship.  He  would 
stand  acca’cditctl  as  a  searcher  from  a  ^O’eat  institution.  The  Press 
of  the  country  and  the  responsible  authorities  would  recognise 
him  and  help  him  in  many  ways.  He  would  have  knowledge  of 
England  and  English  ways  and  English  science  to  spread,  while 
he  in  his  turn  was  learning  all  he  could.  Each  month  or  each 
quarter  he  would  send  back  across  the  seas  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained,  to  bo  spread  far  and  near,  if  considered  advisable  by  the 
paper  or  magazine  of  the  foundation.  He  would  draw  from  the 
fresh  thought  of  the  country  he  was  in ,  and  send  back  his  message 
to  assist  in  rejuvenating  the  thought  of  his  motherland,  or  he 
would  see  the  errors  and  abuses  that  obtained  in  the  land  of  his 
cojourn,  and  warn  his  fellows  against  them.  When  the  term  of 
his  service  abroad  under  his  scholarship  had  expired  he  would 
return  to  England,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  conditions,  he 
would  write  or  lecture  for  six  months  or  a  year  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  result  of  his  study. 

Such  a  man  would  have  something  to  give  the  community  he 
went  to.  He  would  come  back  after  studying  his  chosen  subject, 
were  it  agriculture,  electrical  engineering,  or  social  legislation,  in 
his  allotted  country,  and  again  he  would  find  responsible  officials 
ready  to  assist  him  in  every  way  to  disseminate  among  the  people 
of  England  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired,  for  he  would 
learn  much.  He  would  go  out  knowing  and  feeling  that  he  was 
au  important  unit  in  a  great  scheme ;  knowing  that  his  mission 
was  to  learn  and  to  communicate  his  learning  to  others.  He  would 
not  start  with  the  preconceived  idea  that  there  was  nothing  to 
learn,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  world  here  with  us.  We 
have  undoubtedly  much  of  it,  but  there  is  so  much  more  scattered 
about  the  world  which  we  may  have  for  the  asking,  that  it  seems 
a  sin  not  to  ask. 

The  nations  of  the  world  send  to  us  for  our  knowledge  and 
training.  From  every  land  they  come  to  us.  Pass  through  the 
playing  fields  of  any  public  school  or  University,  See  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Parsee,  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinaman,  the  Briton  from  everywhere  over  the  sea.  They  have 
all  come  to  learn  from  us.  Shall  we  imagine  that  we  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  them?  Is  not  England  now  considering  much  social 
legislation  that  has  already  been  long  and  profitably  used  in  other 
countries?  Has  she  not  of  late  years  passed  into  haw  Acts  that 
have  been  in  daily  use  for  decades  by  her  children?  If  these  are 
good  now  were  they  not  equally  so  in  nearly  every  case  a  score  of 
years  ago?  Might  we  not  just  as  well  have  enjoyed  them  all  that 
time?  Would  w'e  not  in  all  probability  have  had  them  sooner  had 
we  had  Empire  scholars  studying  them  twenty  years  ago? 
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Instead  of  bringing  up  to  England  youths  who  have  nothing  to 
give  us,  we  must  send  out  everywhere  men  who  will  spread  our 
knowledge  wherever  they  go,  and  who  will  in  exchange  receive 
the  knowledge  of  those  they  live  and  move  amongst.  Moreover, 
we  shall  not  choose  men  for  mere  book-learning.  We  shall  select 
men  who  show  that  they  possess  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
useful  investigators,  and  keen  students  of  those  subjects  to  which 
they  intend  to  address  themselves. 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  men  must  be  speakers  or  writers, 
alert  men  and  thinkers.  Wherever  these  go  they  will  find  the 
columns  of  the  Press  open  to  them,  so  also  when  they  return. 
Thus  in  time,  with  the  constant  going  and  coming  of  students, 
and  the  continual  flow  of  knowledge  that  is  sent  up  by  letters, 
cablegrams,  and  articles,  we  shall  have  a  much  better  and  more 
perfect  knowdedge  of  our  kin  across  the  seas — a  knowdedge  that 
must  inevitably  draw  us  more  closely  together. 

The  prestige  attaching  to  an  Imperial  Scholarship  holder  either 
at  home  or  abroad  will  be  of  very  great  value.  He  has  the  right 
to  be  heard.  In  England,  in  the  ordinary  way,  this  takes  much 
earning,  and  that  again  is  where  the  Rhodes  scholar  fails.  To 
wdeld  any  appreciable  power  a  man  must  have  this  right.  We 
have  already  said  that  to  influence  thought  wddely  one  must  be 
a  writer  or  speaker.  The  proportion  of  Rhodes  scholars,  w’hosc 
desire  or  talent  runs  in  these  directions,  must  alw’ays  be  very 
small.  Of  that  small  number  but  a  very  small  proportion  wdll 
ever  be  heard  of  in  London ,  so  that  the  imperialising  influence  of 
the  Rhodes  scholar  must  not  be  exaggerated.  If  it  were  certain 
that  the  scholars  would  return  to  their  own  countries  the  effect 
of  the  scheme  as  an  Imperial  factor  might  be  much  greater ;  but 
this  wdll  never  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  too  strongly  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  scheme  of  foreign  nations,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
also  is  a  defect.  Although  I  say  this,  in  my  scheme,  which  is 
practically  the  converse  of  Cecil  Rhodes’  idea,  I  make  the  fullest 
possible  provision  for  our  young  men,  who  hold  scholarships,  to 
visit  and  study  in  every  land  where  there  is  anything  to  learn. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  in  England,  even  amongst 
our  legislators,  an  amount  of  abysmal  ignorance  about  England’s 
possessions  that  is  truly  astounding.  This  sounds  strong.  It  by 
no  means  overstates  the  case.  We  have  at  the  present  time  in 
England  hundreds  of  men  presuming  to  meddle  wdth  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  grand  “concern,”  the  British  Empire,  who  have 
never  seen  two  “departments”  of  it,  and  many  of  these  have  not 
had  enough  business  training  to  enable  them  to  manage  success¬ 
fully  a  coal-yard  or  a  lawyer’s  office ;  yet  they  would  be  quite  in¬ 
sulted  if  anyone  w^ere  to  accuse  them  of  being  unfitted  to  exercise 
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the  supreme  function  of  citizenshi[),  the  making  of  laws.  Creasy, 
if  I  remember,  calls  this  “the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
great  work  of  self-government.”  England  wants  enlightened 
minds  to  manage  her  alfairs,  and  surely  she  is  worthy  of  this,  at 
least. 

The  I’^nglishman  has  quite  justly  been  accused  of  insularity. 
That  in  itself  is  bad,  but  there  is  a  compound  insularity  for  which 
no  word  of  English  exists,  because  the  state  of  mind  is  not 
realised.  It  is  the  citified  insularity  of  London,  London’s 
“urbacity.”  I  had  to  coin  a  word  for  it.  The  Londoner  is  not 
proud  of  London,  because  he  does  not  know  her  beauty,  her 
grandeur,  her  power,  her  overwhelming  romance.  He  has  not 
seen  the  others.  He  has  no  standard  of  comparison.  He  thinks 
Ijondon  is  the  world.  So  in  many  ways  she  is,  and  he  may  bo 
excused  for  this  attitude  of  mind.  I  have  roamed  the  Empire, 
the  world,  over,  yet  after  a  month  in  London  I  find  the  mantle  of 
urbacity  settling  down  on  me — but  it  is  always  a  qualified  urbacity. 

This  feeling  has  about  it  a  grandeur  that  few  would  concede 
to  it.  It  is  not  aught  of  “blow,”  or  a  desire  to  vaunt  the  city  of 
the  world.  That  is  all  taken  for  granted.  It  is  simply  a  stupend¬ 
ous  faith  and  belief  in  what,  after  all,  is  not  so  very  far  wide  of 
the  mark,  that  nothing  matters  out  of  London.  It  is  child-like 
but  sublime,  and  its  effect  is  in  many  ways  absolutely  crushing, 
but  in  this  great  matter  of  drawing  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  more  closely  together  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  loves  England  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved  to  do  his  best  to 
dispel  London’s  urbacity.  No  greater  instance,  perhaps,  of  this 
indifference  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world  can  he  given 
than  the  utter  lack  of  interest  shown  in  the  matter  of  cheap  cables. 
Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day  practically  ignored 
by  our  legislators,  simply  because  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 
Thus  in  1909  the  New  Zealander  and  the  Englishman  are  kept 
asunder  by  a  fine  of  three  shillings  for  every  word  they  send. 

There  are  always  objections  to  any  scheme.  I  have  had  a  few. 
I  am  frequently  asked,  “What  about  your  scholarship  holder  when 
he  has  completed  his  work?”  My  answer  as  a  business  man  is 
that  that  is  no  concern  of  mine.  He  has  finished  his  contract, 
and  that  is  all  we  agreed  upon ;  but  as  something  beyond  a  mere 
commercial  proposition,  I  know  that  he  returns  to  us  with  an 
enhanced  prestige  and  with  greater  power  to  obtain  recognition 
in  his  own  country  than  he  had  before  the  Imperial  scholarship 
was  awarded  to  him.  I  know  that  if  we  want  him  to  serve  us 
in  the  councils  of  the  State  he  will  be  a  valuable  man,  for  his 
name  will  have  been  made  by  his  work  while  he  was  away,  and 
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the  continuation  of  it  here  on  his  return.  In  time  we  should 
have  quite  a  number  of  our  scholars  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives.  Thus  practically  will  be  fulhlled  the  idea,  expressed  by 
Lord  ilosebery  at  the  Imperial  Press  banquet,  of  sending  our 
legislators  out  to  learn  a  little  about  what  they  are  meddling  with. 

Although  1  am  dealing  now  with  hxed  scholarships  tor  different 
countries,  there  is  no  reason  why  travelling  scholarships  should 
not  be  allotted.  These  might,  for  instance,  include  two  years’ 
travel  and  study  in,  say,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.  I  have  always  been  something  of  a  traveller.  Of 
late  years  I  have  moved  about  a  little  more.  1  have  in  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  been  round  the  world  three  times,  and  have 
seen  again  and  again  practically  all  the  countries  of  our  great 
Empire.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a  man  who  has  not 
done  something  like  this  to  realise  what  the  British  Empire 
means ;  what  a  great  and  glorious  and  joyful  reality  it  is ;  what 
a  marvellous  world-power  rests  with  us ;  what  a  responsibility  is 
on  each  and  all  of  us — and  how  little  we  do  to  rise  to  it. 

This  is  what  we  must  rectify  by  organisation  and  training.  It 
can  be  done  by  the  means  I  suggest.  Japan  has  already  done  it, 
although  not  in  the  form  of  a  scheme  such  as  that  suggested. 
The  idea  is  sure  to  be  popular  in  England,  for  it  appeals  to  people 
here.  We  want  our  men,  and  our  women  if  they  can  do  a 
special  work  better  than  men,  to  be  found  here.  England  has  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  this,  but  to  English  people  generally 
the  Khodes  scheme  is  a  thing  apart  from  their  life  altogether.  In 
the  proposed  scheme,  which  should  in  due  course  be  carried  on  as 
a  national  undertaking,  anyone,  regardless  of  academic  qualihca- 
tion,  might  win  a  scholarship.  He  might  be  wanted  to  study 
social  legislation  in  New  Zealand,  deep-sea  trawling  in  the  waters 
of  Southern  California,  technical  education  in  Germany,  electrical 
engineering  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Everyone  who 
enters  for  a  scholarship  has  someone  interested  in  him  or  her. 
Here,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  hope,  the  stimulus  so  sadly  lacking 
in  England. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations 
for  this  scheme.  One  of  the  wisest  things  about  Cecil  Ehodes’ 
will  was  the  scope  he  gave  his  trustees.  When  one  plants  an 
acorn  one  does  not  worry  about  the  probable  shape  of  the  boughs. 
One  satisfies  oneself  that  the  seed  is  sound  and  the  soil  suitable. 
The  rest  will  follow  quite  naturally.  Moreover,  the  proposal  is  a 
simple  “business  proposition,”  as  the  American  would  call  it.  We 
realise  that  w^e  want  to  get  some  additional  information  as  to  the 
best  way  to  conduct  some  branch  of  our  business,  so  we  advertise 
for  someone  to  fill  the  position,  and  choose  him.  We  have  no  set 
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rules  about  this.  Kules  are  the  curse  of  half  the  institutions  in  the 
world,  but  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  frame  such  rules  as  may  be 
required. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  has  written  me 
after  an  interview  1  had  with  him  on  the  subject,  subsequent  to  his 
full  consideration  of  the  scheme,  promising  me  that  on  his  returii 
to  New  Zealand  he  will  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Educational  Committee  for  full  discussion  and  report. 
This  was  following  on  the  suggestion  that  New  Zealand  should 
contribute  twenty -five  thousand  pounds  to  a  fund  for  these 
scholarships  provided  the  Australian  States  would  do  the  same. 

Lord  Milner  very  kindly  went  fully  into  my  scheme,  and  1  sub¬ 
sequently  had  a  most  interesting  interview  with  him  at  the  office  of 
the  lihodes’  Trust.  Lord  Milner  was  good  enough  to  say  that  in 
his  opinion  the  proposal  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  Rhodes’ 
scheme,  and  he  then  promised  me  his  active  support. 

The  usual  method  of  procedure  in  such  cases  as  this  is  to  form 
large  committees  with  big  names,  many  of  which  do  nothing  and 
pay  nothing.  They  are,  however,  often  serviceable  in  inducing 
others  to  do  so.  I  have  never  yet  proceeded  on  other  people’s  lines. 

1  think  associations  are  one  of  the  pests  of  England.  They  are  the 
graveyards  of  individuality.  I  want  this  to  be  a  movement  of 
men  and  names.  Wealthy  people  endow  wards  in  hospitals  which 
are  known  by  their  names.  Why  should  we  not  do  the  same 
here?  The  scholarships  are  the  Imperial  Scholarships.  Let  us 
say  the  first  is  given  by  a  Mr.  Hildair- Malden.  We  should  then 
have  the  Hildair-Malden  Imperial  Scholarship  for  social  legisla¬ 
tion  in  New  Zealand.  I  should  propose  to  have  the  funds 
governed  practically  by  those  who  found  them. 

I  have  little  anxiety  about  the  money.  That  will  be  found  with¬ 
out  doubt.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  found  by  one  or  two  men.  It  is 
certain  that  we  must  have  it  from  someone  until  the  Government 
recognises  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  the  subject.  The 
scheme  cannot  be  tried  without  it.  Neither  could  Cecil  Rhodes’ 
scheme.  If  this,  the  converse  of  that  idea,  should  be  considered 
better  than  it,  we  shall  surely  find  someone  who  will  not  be  above 
printing  his  name  on  the  history  of  his  country,  and  earning  an 
Empire’s  gratitude. 


P.  A.  Vaile. 
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lx  two  ways  at  least  the  past  cricket  season  has  been  a  most 
disappointing  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  eternal  question  of  the 
weather  crops  up,  and  that,  though  doubtless  excellent  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  was  unspeakable  from  that  of  the  devotee 
of  a  game  that  pre-supposes  fine  weather.  Secondly,  English  cricket 
failed  in  the  most  unexpected  and  astonishing  way,  even  allowing 
for  the  injuries  to  prominent  players,  before  a  team  from  Australia 
that  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  any  past  team  from  that  country, 
and  was  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Test  matches  playing 
above  its  proper  form.  In  no  spirit  of  excusing  the  English  defeats 
at  Lord’s  and  Leeds  and  the  drawn  game  at  Manchester — a  drawn 
game  between  England  and  this  Australian  team  being  as  unex¬ 
pected  a  result  as  would  be  an  English  defeat— are  the  several 
injuries  to  our  best  players  here  enumerated. 

Taking  them  in  their  chronological  order,  Hayward  was  not  able 
to  play  in  the  first  Test  match  owing  to  severe  rheumatism.  The 
loss  of  our  soundest  player  cannot  be  exaggerated  in  view  of  the 
splendid  form  he  had  shown  previous  to  this  attack,  and  of  the 
masterly  innings  he  had  played  against  the  Australians  on  a  difficult 
wicket  at  the  Oval  in  May.  C.  B.  Fry  was  not  in  form  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  owing  to  private  affairs  having  kept  him  out  of  the  cricket 
field  so  much  that  he  had  had  no  fair  chance  of  finding  his  form. 
That  he  was  as  great  a  player  as  ever  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
after  seeing  his  two  innings  at  the  Oval  in  May.  Without  Hayward 
England  beat  the  Australians  by  ten  wdckets. 

For  the  second  Test  match  Blythe  w’as  unable  to  play  owing 
to  illness,  G.  L.  Jessop  for  personal  reasons  w'as  not  invited,  and 
though  W.  Brearley  was  asked,  he  refused  the  invitation.  That  it 
was  a  belated  one  is  not  held  in  cricket  circles  as  any  excuse  for 
the  refusal.  It  is  too  childish  for  words  for  anyone  to  take  umbrage 
at  being  asked  at  the  last  moment  to  play  for  England,  since  nobody 
is  really  indispensable  to  any  side.  Failing  him,  the  selectors  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  taking  the  field  without  a  fast  bowler  at  Lord’s, 
where  the  wicket  almost  invariably  assists  bowlers  of  pace.  That  is 
a  detail,  however,  which  does  not  affect  the  point  regarding  the 
injuries  to  our  best  men.  As  C.  B.  Fry  could  not  play  owing  to 
reasons  demanding  his  presence  as  a  witness  in  an  important  case 
that  was  inquired  into  on  the  days  of  the  second  Test,  the  selectors 
risked  Hayward’s  inclusion  in  the  team,  although  that  player  was 
not  fully  recovered  from  his  attack  of  rheumatism. 

For  the  third  Test  at  Leeds  neither  Hayward  nor  Blythe  was 
yet  fit  enough  to  play,  and  the  game  was  barely  an  hour  old  before 
G.  L.  Jessop  had  to  retire  very  badly  injured  in  turning  to  throw 
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in  a  ball,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  game  England  fielded  a  substitute 
and  batted  ten  men.  If  Hayward’s  absence  at  Birmingham  was 
deplorable,  and  that  of  C.  B.  Fry,  Blythe,  Jessop,  and  Brearley 
at  Lord’s  worse  still,  here,  indeed,  w’as  chaos. 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  Tests  both  C.  B.  Fry  and  W. 
Brearley  incurred  strains  which  kept  them  out  of  several  matches, 
and  neither  was  chosen  for  the  fourth.  As  balancing  this,  Blythe 
was  reported  fit  enough,  and  R.  H.  Spooner  came  into  the  team, 
after  playing  some  capital  innings  in  county  cricket;  but  Hayward 
was  not  chosen,  as  he  was  not  even  able  to  play  in  county  cricket. 

Thus  in  the  five  Test  matches  played,  one  won,  two  lost,  two 
drawn,  England  had  never  been  able  to  place  an  eleven  in  the  field 
containing  Fry,  Hayward,  Jessop,  Blythe,  Brearley,  and  Spooner, 
who  was  not  available  prior  to  the  second  week  in  July.  Nothing  can 
be  written  on  paper  to  explain  adequately  the  extent  of  the  handicap 
under  wLich  England  laboured  on  this  account,  but  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  state  that  this  sequence  of  events  probably  handicapped  England 
right  out  of  a  fair  chance  of  winning  the  best  of  five  matches.  At 
the  same  time  even  England’s  third  best  eleven  should  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  making  a  better  show  than  her  nominally  first 
eleven  did  in  the  second  and  fourth  Tests.  I  exclude  the  third 
Test  for  obvious  reasons.  Though  accidents  are  all  in  the  game, 
that  which  happened  to  Jessop  was  such  as  to  afford  some  justifica¬ 
tion  to  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  that  match  ought  to  be  wiped 
out  of  the  records  of  Test  cricket.  As  far  as  that  1  do  not  go. 
The  shoe  might  have  been  on  the  other  foot. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  That  shows 
us  that,  so  far  from  the  Australians  suffering  from  any  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  usually  considered  inseparable  from  the  undertaking 
of  a  prolonged  cricket  tour,  not  a  member  of  their  side  has  been 
anything  but  fit  from  start  to  finish — allowing  for  the  usual  exag- 
gerafion  nowadays  of  a  simple  cold  into  a  bad  attack  of  influenza, 
and  a  headache  into  a  severe  “go”  of  fever  caught  in  the  tropics. 
While,  on  the  score  of  form  in  actual  play,  it  is  against  all  precedent 
for  a  team  to  play  three  months’  cricket  without  two  or  three  men 
playing  far  below  form.  In  the  present  instance  everyone,  except, 
perhaps,  Hartigan,  has  “come  off,”  the  success  of  both  left-handers, 
Hansford  and  Bardsley,  having  greatly  surprised  an  Australian  judge 
of  the  game  of  my  acquaintance,  and  one  who  had  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  selection  of  this  somewhat  lucky  side !  In  no  carping 
spirit  do  1  draw  attention  to  this  unprecedented  state  of  affairs  in 
the  case  of  a  cricket  team  on  tour.  One  has  only  to  look  back 
through  past  tours,  both  Australian  and  English,  to  note  how 
fortunate  M.  A.  Noble  must  consider  himself. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  Australian  team,  C.  G.  Macartney  is 
clearly  the  best  all-rounder  in  the  team,  and  better  than  Armstrong 
because  of  his  fielding  ability.  His  bowling  figures  flatter  him  not 
a  little,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  far  better  batsman  than 
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his  figures  tell  the  distant  reader.  As  a  fieldsman  he  bears  com¬ 
parison  with  any  of  the  great  men  the  game  has  seen,  and  though 
possibly  not  such  a  fast  runner  as  Hansford,  is  a  better  field  than 
he  who,  by  reason  of  being  placed  in  the  more  showy  positions  and 
nearer  the  spectator,  would  probably,  but  wrongly,  for  all  that, 
receive  first  prize  in  a  plebiscite  on  the  point.  Bardsley  is  a  fair 
field,  but  slow;  and  of  S.  E.  Gregory  it  may  be  said  that  he  is 
as  good  as  ever  he  was,  after  making  allowance  for  a  slightly  slower 
return  that  is  only  reasonable  when  one  considers  that  he  has  played 
in  eighty  innings  in  Test  cricket.  Noble  has  come  in  for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  adulation,  some  of  it  almost  humorously  lavish,  for  his  cap- 
taincy.  I  do  not  think  he  is  such  a  good  captain  as  Darling  was,  or  so 
good  as  MacLaren  in  his  best  day.  People  forget  that  after  the  first 
Test  match  Noble  was  captain  against  a  side  that  was  in  a  sense  dis¬ 
organised,  and  which  was  most  unmistakably  down  on  its  luck. 
With  all  his  own  men  physically  fit,  and  some  of  them  playing 
above  their  true  form,  the  captaincy  of  the  Australian  team  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  Tests  was  an  easy  task  for  even  a  tyro 
at  the  game.  With  every  man  on  the  side  knowing  to  an  ounce 
the  form,  the  abilities,  and  the  peculiarities  of  every  other  man, 
but  especially  of  the  bowlers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how’  Noble 
could  make  a  mistake.  There  was  only  one  place  on  the  field 
for  each  man  to  go  to,  so  he  naturally  went  to  it ;  it  would,  rather, 
have  been  notew'orthy  had  he  not  done  so.  I  yield  to  nobody  in 
my  sincere  admiration  for  the  fielding  powers  of  ^lacartney,  Gregory, 
Hansford,  and  Bardsley,  and  for  the  fine  cricket  sense  with  which 
Australian  bowlers  by  force  of  habit  bowl  for  the  way  their  field 
is  set,  but  one  could  not  help  noticing  how  very  absurd  were  some 
of  the  remarks  about  the  immaculate  work  of  the  Australians  in 
the  field,  as  though  the  Englishmen  had  done  nothing  right  on  any 
occasion.  In  endeavouring  to  find  some  excuse  or  reason  for  the 
English  reverses  at  Lord’s  and  Leeds,  instead  of  ascribing  them  to 
bad  batting,  the  real  and  only  cause,  some  people  with  less  cricket 
knowledge  than  one  would  expect  them  to  care  to  publish,  tried 
to  foist  those  defeats  on  to  the  shoulders  of  A.  C.  ^MacLaren  and 
his  management  of  the  English  team  in  the  field.  Truly  are  we 
styled  a  nation  of  grumblers ! 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  very  strongly, 
and  that  is  the  effect  which  the  modern  tendency  to  criticise  every¬ 
thing  adversely  first  and  pleasantly  afterwards  has  upon  the  game. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  mince  matters  when  I  say  that  the  utterances 
of  some  of  the  irresponsible  critics  do  the  game  irreparable  damage, 
and,  worse  than  that,  tend  to  drive  the  amateur  out  of  the  game. 
After  the  second  Test  match  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a 
London  daily  a  series  of  articles  which,  purporting  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  game,  were  really  very  little  else  than  personal  attacks 
on  leading  cricketers.  In  the  guise  of  “secret  history  ”  these  articles 
were  placed  before  a  credulous  public  that  is  at  all  times  rather 
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too  ready  to  be  led  by  any  writer  on  sport  claiming  an  inside  know 
ledge  of  the  game  about  which  he  is  writing.  I  am  able  to  state 
that  the  articles  in  question,  together  with  the  spirit  of  them, 
created  profound  disgust  in  knowledgable  cricket  circles.  Though 
the  selectors  had,  and  admittedly  so,  made  mistakes  with  regard 
to  the  second  Test  match,  it  filled  one  with  repulsion  to  read  those 
articles.  Happily,  one  is  able  to  state  that  a  well-known  cricketer 
and  real  authority  on  the  game  absolutely  refused  to  write  for  the 
paper  which  published  the  offending  and  offensive  articles  so  long 
as  the  writer  of  them  was  permitted  to  publish  his  views  in  the 
same  columns.  This  fact  1  have  from  the  cricketer  himself. 

Unfortunately,  since  like  begets  like,  this  sort  of  abusive  criticism 
is  a  tacit  encouragement  to  others  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  cricket  by  making  faidt-finding  and  adverse  criticism 
generally  the  backbone  of  their  articles.  The  only  respect  shown 
by  such  people  is,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  slating  the  professional.  Thus 
the  innocent  amateur  comes  in  for  all  the  obloquy.  And  this  it  is 
which  is  slowly,  but  as  surely  as  that  rain  generally  comes  in  our 
cricket  season,  driving  the  amateur  out  of  the  game.  Want  of 
time  is  usually  given  as  the  reason  why  many  of  our  best  players 
do  not  play  regularly ;  but  one  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting 
whether  that  alone  keeps  men  like  F.  S.  Jackson,  the  Druces,  the 
Palairets,  H.  IMartyn,  B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet,  B.  E.  Foster,  and  E.  li. 
Wright,  to  mention  only  a  few,  from  regular  participation  in  first- 
class  cricket.  hy  should  honourable  men  be  held  up  to  the 
derision  of  the  mob  by  the  ignorant  and  ill-tempered  observations 
of  incompetent  nobodies  with  not  the  vestige  of  right  or  authority 
to  make  a  single  remark  about  first-class  cricket  that  is  worth 
listening  to?  Why  should  splendid  players  and  sportsmen  of  un¬ 
doubted  integrity  stand  to  be  shot  at  in  this  manner  with  practically 
no  chance  whatever  of  redress  or,  if  they  wished  it,  retaliation  of 
any  kind?  The  thing  is  utterly  unfair  and  un-British  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  principles,  if  there  are 
any,  which  inspire  this  sort  of  thing  no  man  can  write  too  strongly. 

The  remainder  of  the  cricket  season — that  is  to  say,  as  much  of 
it  as  the  rain-god  vouchsafed  us — has  been  remarkable  for  an  un¬ 
usually  keen  and  close  struggle  for  the  county  championship.  Barely, 
if  indeed  ever,  has  the  name  of  the  county  that  will  hold  that 
honour  for  a  year  been  unknown  on  August  Bank  Holiday.  That 
was  the  case  this  year,  and  he  would  have  been  a  lucky 
prophet  who  could  have  picked  out  Kent.  Had  the  weather 
remained  as  it  began  in  INIay,  that  Surrey  would  have  won 
first  place  is  a  probability  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  even 
if  they  had  the  same  amount  of  bad  luck  as  they  have  had.  That 
they  have  h.ad  more  than  their  fair  share  of  ill-fortune  nobody  denies. 
Hayward  was  kept  out  of  a  number  of  games  owing  to  rheumatism; 
Hobbs  suffered  likewise  because  of  a  split  finger-nail,  than  which 
1  have  never  seen  a  worse  injury  of  its  kind ;  J.  N.  Crawford  never 
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found  form,  nor  did  ^Marshal,  who  promised  so  well  in  1908. 

H.  D.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  the  captain,  was  kept  from  playing  for 
several  games  owing  to  a  badly  damaged  finger,  and  directly  he 
returned  to  the  team  a  death  in  the  family  prevented  him  from 
playing,  although  he  had  aetually  won  the  toss  and  was  in  flannels 
at  the  time.  I  should  like  to  mention  here  that  he  promptly  gave 
E.  W.  Dillon  the  option  of  tossing  again  with  Hayes,  who  deputised 
as  captain;  but  Dillon,  in  the  most  sporting  way,  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  original  spin  of  the  coin. 

While  on  this  topic  of  the  right  spirit,  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  word  of  command  given  by  that  splendid  captain, 
H.  K.  Foster,  at  the  Oval,  when  Worcestershire  had  everything  to 
gain  by  delay’s  and  cessations  of  play.  The  fine  weather  of  ^lay 
had  just  given  way  to  the  horrible  weather  of  June  that  has  lasted 
ever  since,  and  the  light  was  anything  but  good.  Worcestershire 
went  in  for  fourth  innings  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Foster’s 
order  to  his  professionals  was :  “  There  is  to  he  no  appealing  against 
the  light  or  the  rain.”  There  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  of  the  proper 
s])irit  of  cricket  left  in  our  amateurs,  whom  some  of  the  carping 
critics  take  such  pleasure  in  running  do\An  at  every  opportunity, 
whether  available  or  fictitious. 

Resuming  my  tale  of  the  county  championship,  Yorkshire  were 
very  soon  in  distress  owing  to  a  breakdown  in  the  health  of  Lord 
Hawke,  which  was  deplored  by  everyone.  His  locum  tencns,  E.  J. 
Radcliffe,  who  is  a  better  player  than  some  who  have  worn  the 
Dark  Blue,  did  very  well,  but  in  his  absence,  and  with  Haigh  not 
the  bowler  he  was  before  W.  Brearley  broke  a  finger  in  his  bowling 
hand  in  1908,  and  Hirst  showing  unmistakaUe  signs  of  the  hard 
work  of  the  past  ten  years,  Yorkshire  did  very  well  indeed  to  be 
among  the  leaders,  and  possible  champion  county,  so  late  as  August 
— especially  as  practically  all  the  match-winning  was  done  by  the 
old  hands,  none  of  the  younger  ones  showing  anything  like  the  form 
of  Hirst,  Rhodes,  Haigh  and  Denton  in  their  early  days. 

rianeashire,  with  iMacLaren  playing  fairly  regularly,  and  K.  G. 
Hacleod  doing  some  very  good  things,  were  able,  owing  to  Sharp’s 
consistency  with  the  bat — a  consistency  that  met  with  its  due  reward 
in  the  Test  matches — to  make  a  very  serious  fight  with  Yorkshire, 
Kent,  and  Surrey  for  the  premiership.  Lancashire  had,  admittedly, 
all  the  weather  luck  in  their  Surrey  match  at  Old  Trafford,  batting 
first  on  a  good  wicket,  with  rain  falling  at  night  to  make  Surrey's 
a  quite  hopeless  chance ;  while  at  the  Oval  very  similar  conditions 
also  aided  their  cause.  Yorkshire  beat  them  badly  at  Old  Trafford. 

Kent  were  well  beaten  by  Ijaneashire  and  Worcestershire  in  a 
disastrous  Tonbridge  week,  but  are  on  the  whole  the  best  side 
this  season.  That  Kent  men  do  not  care  a  straw  whether 
they  win  the  championship  or  not  is  a  fiction  which  raises  an 
occasional  smile  in  some  quarters.  As  a  rule  it  is  advanced  as 
a  reason  why  the  Kent  eleven  does  so  well.  Personally,  1  should 
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be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Kent  eleven  does  well  because  it  contains 
at  least  ten  first-class  cricketers,  with  at  least  five  more  first-class 
cricketers  ready  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  arise.  Kent  cricket  is, 
in  fact,  now  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  Tonbridge  nursery  estab¬ 
lished  some  few  years  ago.  A  cricket  nursery  cannot  answer  inside 
four  or  five  years  without  a  great  deal  of  luck ;  the  best  in  a  cricketer 
does  not  come  out  under  that  time.  The  establishment  of  a  nursery 
does  not  produce  Haywards  and  Hirsts  a  fortnight  later.  Hampshire 
cricket,  now  advancing  gradually  and  becoming  a  serious  menace  to 
the  four  big  clubs  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  will 
benefit  all  the  more  because  its  leaders  have  follow'ed  the  example 
of  Kent  and  Surrey ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sussex ;  while 
Lancashire,  too,  have  acted  on  similar  lines. 

Next  to  the  leading  counties,  the  advance  of  Northants  cricket 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  season.  The  Northants 
C.C.C.  began  in  the  most  depressing  manner  possible,  with  trouble 
with  their  professionals,  in  which  it  is  only  right  to  say  Thompson 
had  no  share.  To  this  they  quite  rightly  showed  a  firm  front  and 
did  the  game  generally  much  good  by  their  unsw'erving  allegiance 
to  the  principle  that  professional  cricketers,  however  admirable 
fellows  they  may  be,  cannot  dictate,  and,  having  a  place,  must  be 
kept  in  it.  Once  you  depart  from  that  line  there  is  chaos  in  any 
cricket  club.  This  year  S.  G.  Smith,  the  West  Indian  bowler  of 
the  1906  team,  became  qualified,  and  his  left-hand  bowling  proved 
to  be  just  what  Northants  wanted.  But,  even  so,  the  side  would 
not  have  done  so  well  without  T.  E.  IManning’s  captaincy.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  side  better  handled  than  he  did  the  Northants  team 
at  the  Oval,  when  Surrey  were  given  a  fright  early  in  the  season, 
wdiile,  but  for  a  fine  innings  by  Hayes,  Northants  w^ould  have  won 
the  return.  However  w^eak  Northants  were,  they  are  now  among 
the  first  eight  counties  on  their  merits,  and  have,  in  fact,  won  more 
matches  this  year  than  either  Worcestershire,  Notts,  Leicester, 
Hants,  or  Sussex  at  the  time  of  waiting.  Not  a  bad  achievement, 
considering  it  is  only  their  sixth  season  among  the  first-class 
counties. 

The  University  match  was  spoilt  by  the  weather.  Both  had 
capital  teams,  well  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years,  with  two 
capable  wicket-keepers  in  A.  G.  Paw’son  (Oxford)  and  N.  C.  Tufnell 
(Cambridge) ;  five  fine  batsmen  in  A.  J.  Evans  and  C.  S.  Hurst 
(Oxford),  J.  F.  Ireland,  K.  G.  IMacleod,  and  M.  Falcon  (Cam¬ 
bridge);  and  tw'o  good  bowlers  in  H.  A.  Gilbert  (Oxford)  and  J.  H.  B. 
Lockhart  (Cambridge).  Cambridge  were  the  better  fielding  side, 
and  had  J.  N.  Buchanan  started  his  bowling  with  Lockhart  and 
one  of  his  fast  bowlers  instead  of  his  two  fast  bowlers,  Cambridge 
would  have  won  the  match  in  spite  of  the  delay  due  to  rain.  A.  J. 
Evans  is  the  most  promising  “  Fresher  ”  batsman  seen  at  either 
’Varsity  since  G.  N.  Foster,  who  is  the  best  since  F.  S.  Jackson. 
A.  J.  Evans  is  the  son  of  a  famous  Oxford  Blue,  and  cousin  of 
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\V.  H.  B.  Evans,  who,  home  from  Khartoum,  gave  evidence  more 
than  once  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Civil  Service  has  gained 
what  English  Test-match  cricket  has  lost.  The  meeting  of  the 
’Varsities  at  Lord’s  was  looked  forward  to  with  unusually  keen 
interest,  as  it  was  known  to  judges  of  the  game  that  the  sides  were 
of  level  excellence,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  rain  interfered 
to  spoil  the  struggle.  Much  interest  attached  to  the  first  appearance 
in  a  ’Varsity  match  of  a  “googlie”  bowler.  Lockhart,  who  was  at 
Sedbergh  School  before  going  to  Jesus,  is  the  slowest  slow  bowler 
ever  seen  in  first-class  cricket.  He  bowls  the  reverse  break,  started 
by  Bosanquet  and  carried  on  by  Schwarz,  Faulkner,  Vogler  and 
White  of  South  Africa,  of  which  Lockhart  and  D.  W.  Carr  of 
Kent  are  now  the  only  exemplars  in  first-class  cricket,  and  so  long 
as  he  retains  his  direction  and  present  length,  will  always  get  good 
wickets.  The  best  googlies  are  the  fast  ones  as  bowled  by  Faulkner 
and  Vogler,  but  exceptionally  slow  bowling  has  merits  that  are  more 
obvious  at  the  wicket  than  to  the  arm-chair  critic,  who  imagines  that 
because  he,  in  the  pavilion,  can  detect  which  break  has  been  put 
on  by  the  bowler,  the  batsman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same. 
The  two  things  do  not  by  any  means  follow ;  in  fact,  the  reverse 
is  nearly  always  the  case. 

The  Gentlemen  and  Players  matches  were  both  won  by  the 
Players.  That  at  the  Oval  preceded  the  one  at  Lord’s  this  year. 
The  respective  captains  were  C.  B.  Fry  and  A.  C.  MacLaren,  while 
Hayward  captained  both  Players’  elevens.  D.  W.  Carr,  the  Kent 
and  Free  Forester  cricketer,  played  with  success  under  adverse 
conditions  in  both.  Unused  to  long  spells  of  bowling  or  cricket 
on  successive  days  he  tired  by  the  time  the  Players’  second  innings 
at  Lord’s  was  reached,  as  all  finger-spin  bowlers  would,  under  similar 
conditions,  and  in  that  innings  alone  was  not  successful.  He  is, 
however,  a  good  bowler  of  googlies,  which  he  bowls  slower  than 
any  of  the  South  African  cracks  used  to  do,  but  faster  than 
Bosanquet.  In  three  of  the  four  innings  he  bowled  in,  none  of 
the  experienced  professional  batsmen  opposed  to  him  can  be  said 
to  have  played  him,  while  the  lot  of  J.  Shields,  of  Leicestershire, 
the  Gentlemen’s  wicket-keeper  in  both  matches,  was,  like  that  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  policemen,  not  a  happy  one.  Whether  this 
form  of  bowling  will  become  general  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
which,  however,  is  certain  is  that  under  its  regime  batting  will 
become  most  unattractive,  while  runs  will  never  be  made  from  it 
with  anything  like  the  precision  and  accuracy,  or  quantity,  seen 
when  a  really  class  batsman  is  opposed  by  a  really  class  bowler  of 
the  ordinary  type.  People  who  do  not  understand  cricket  will  not 
allow  this  any  more  than  they  will  allow  that  the  Australian  team 
this  year  is  just  about  equal  to  England’s  third  best  eleven;  but, 
for  all  that,  these  facts  remain,  and  nothing  will  convince  the 
majority  of  cricketers  to  the  contrary. 

There  was  one  memorable  feat  of  rapid  scoring  during  the  past 
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season  which  deserves  a  place  to  itself  in  any  record  of  the  cricket 
year.  At  the  Oval,  on  May  6th,  Surrey  scored  645  for  four  wickets 
as  the  result  of  the  first  day’s  play  against  Hampshire.  This  score 
they  increased  to  724  next  morning,  the  following  table  giving  tln  ir 
rates  of  scoring  ;  — 


First 

100  runs 

in 

80  minutes 

Second 

,,  ,  j 

99 

45  „ 

Third 

)> 

99 

50  „ 

Fourth 

99  99 

9  9 

35  „ 

Fifth 

9  9  9  9 

99 

40  „ 

Sixth 

9  9  9  9 

9  9 

47  „ 

Seventh 

9  9  9  9 

9  9 

63  „ 

Last 

42  „ 

20  „ 

Giving  a  total  of 

742  „ 

380  „ 

Needless  to  add,  many  records  were  broken,  and  never  before 
had  an^dhing  like  so  many  as  645  runs  been  hit  during  the  course 
of  a  first  day’s  play  in  a  three-day  match.  Hobbs  made  205  and 
Hayes  275  tow'ards  this  total,  their  play  during  the  scoring  of 
371  runs  for  the  second  wicket  being  astonishing  for  the  sustained 
frecpiency  of  their  hitting. 

Next  to  this  achievement,  but  almost  equal  to  it,  comes  the 
235  runs  added  for  the  last  wicket  of  Kent  v.  Worcestershire  hy 
Woolley  and  Fielder,  the  last-named,  to  the  astonishment  of  every¬ 
body,  including  himself,  scoring  112  not  out.  Of  course,  such  a 
performance  was  bound  to  bring  in  its  train  a  suggestion  that  Fielder 
should  be  played  for  England  for  his  batting,  as  also  comments 
from  some  writers  on  the  game,  that  they  always  did  think  Fielder 
was  a  first-class  batsman ! — whereas  he  belongs  to  a  class  iii 
which  if  any  member  scored  thirty  in  a  Saturday  afternoon  match 
he  would  be  a  hero  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  same  time,  this  record 
last-wicket  stand  was  a  very  fine  performance  indeed,  particularly 
as  it  was  above  all  a  match-winning  performance.  Kent  in  that 
match  did  wonders.  Worcestershire  scored  over  100  runs,  and  had 
two  of  Kent’s  best  batsmen  out  for  six  runs.  Y^et  Kent  won  by 
an  innings!  With  which  taste  of  essentially  brilliant  cricket  per¬ 
formance  in  the  mouth  I  will  end  this  article,  wishing  only  that 
Test-match  cricket  shared  a  similar  character.  As  played  by  the 
Australians  it  is  not  worth  watching. 


E.  H.  T).  Sewell. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  ENTENTE  :  A  LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN. 


A  ]\Iacki)OMAN  legend  is  concerned  with  a  certain  shepherd  Nikita, 
who  was  troubled  by  the  faulty  disposition  of  his  limbs.  The  stead¬ 
fastness  of  his  quadruped  flocks  would  withstand,  he  reasoned,  the 
deepest  draughts,  while  he,  their  unchallenged  master,  could  not 
stand  upright  when,  measured  by  his  native  spacious  standard,  only 
mildly  drunk.  That  ]\Ian  naturally  given  to  indulgence  should 
stagger  on  two  legs  while  abstaining  oxen  and  sheep  were  needlessly 
unshakable  on  four  seemed  an  offence  of  Nature;  and  he  besought 
a  wizard  to  conjure  up  an  additional  leg.  The  wdzard  agreed,  but 
warned  him  of  certain  dangers.  Nature  chastised  those  men  who 
confound  her  high  purposes;  the  leg  could  not  be  guaranteed;  in 
the  highest  ecstasies  of  intoxication  it  might  betray  its  trust.  These 
forebodings  were  fulfilled.  Not  only  did  the  extra  leg  incontinently 
snap,  but  Nikita’s  fall  was  so  great  that  his  head  was  broken  too. 

This  parable  of  Europe’s  latest  combination,  as  Germans  judge 
it,  will  seem  absurd  to  that  larger  part  of  the  British  public  which 
sees  only  wisdom  in  the  new  foreign  compact,  draughted  first  at 
Reval,  and  signed  and  sealed  last  August  amid  the  furtive  splendours 
of  Cherbourg  and  Cowes.  National  preponderance,  however,  is  not 
reached  by  heaping  rose-petals  into  one’s  own  scale,  but  by  relations 
of  real  weight ;  and  the  nation  which  in  measuring  this  gets  nearest 
to  objectivity  will  always  issue  best  from  any  diplomatic  clash.  The 
correction  of  our  own  estimates  by  the  estimates  of  possible  foes  is 
one  rough  way  of  getting  near  the  probable  truth ;  therefore — despite 
the  new  Foreign  Office  rule  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  know  what 
other  nations  say  and  do — it  is  well  that  British  opinion  should  be 
informed  of  the  attitude  of  Germans  and  Germany.  Of  course,  the 
(u'rinan  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  superior 
strength  of  an  isolated  England  relying  alone  upon  her  fleet,  is  not 
necessarily  impartial;  and  the  parable  of  the  shepherd’s  blunder  in 
attempting  to  better  Nature  may  be  falsely  applied.  But  no 
impartial  student  resident  among  them  can  doubt  that  that  is  how 
Germans  see  our  abandonment  of  our  insular  self-reliance,  our 
insular  policy  in  armaments,  our  insular  abstention  from  Continental 
complications;  and  our  new  implied  dependence  upon  the  fighting 
-  purely  military — strength  of  certain  Continental  Powers.  This,  it 
may  be  objected,  is  begging  the  big  question  whether  we  have  done 
any  such  thing.  But  Gernians,  as  I  shall  later  show,  do  beg  the 
question.  They  proceed,  as  becomes  a  military  nation,  to  judge  the 
new  combination  by  their  own  purely  military  standard ;  and  measur¬ 
ing  this  standard  they  prove  to  their  heart’s  content  that  the  British 
Enq:)ire  is  exchanging  the  advantages  of  its  unquestioned  superiority 
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at  sea  for  a  pretence  of  support  on  land — a  pretence,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  German  theory  of  the  present  unbalanced  condition  of 
Continental  Europe,  there  is  no  anti-German  quarter  from  which  we 
can  gain  reliable  support. 

The  German  argument  is  obvious  and  plausible :  The  sound, 
natural  legs  which  have  hitherto  kept  us  erect  are  our  island  position 
and  our  unconquerable  fleet ;  and  the  new,  unreliable  leg  is  the  Dual 
Alliance.  Before  the  birth  of  the  Triple  Entente,  we  were  assured 
— unless  all  our  naval  preparations  were  w'orthless — of  a  certain, 
even  if  limited  victory,  over  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  con¬ 
fined  to  the  two  Powers.  At  best  Germany  must  have  faced  the 
temporary  destruction  of  her  trade,  the  interruption,  therefore,  of 
her  industries,  and  the  loss  of  such  colonies  as  we  cared  to  take, 
or  an  indemnity  for  their  restoration.  Germany,  in  fact,  was  very 
much  worse  off  than  was  our  older  enemy,  Russia,  against  whom  in 
no  circumstances  could  we  have  struck  a  decisive  blow.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  conflict  into  a  general  European  war  would  therefore  be 
altogether  to  Germany’s  advantage.  While  w'e  were  sweeping  her 
merchant  ships  from  the  seas  and  annexing  her  almost  valueless 
colonies,  she  with  her  allies  would  employ  the  military  superiority 
they  claim  to  crush  our  allies;  and  as  the  essence  of  military  coali¬ 
tions  is  that  no  party  shall  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
others,  we  should  be  forced  to  abandon  all  our  conquests,  and 
consent  to  a  peace  based  mainly  upon  the  strategical  conditions  on 
the  Continent.  Threatened  by  England  alone,  Germany  and  her 
allies  must  give  way,  as  France  gave  way  over  Fashoda,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons.  Threatened  by  two  Continental  and 
one  maritime  Power,  they  could  enter,  they  argue,  upon  the  struggle 
with  almost  the  same  confidence  as  if  the  enemy  were  the  Dual 
Alliance  alone.  The  land  issue,  not  the  sea  issue,  would  determine 
the  result.  While  we  were  seizing  their  wattle  huts  in  Africa  and 
in  the  South  Seas,  they  would  move  into  the  spacious  palaces  of 
Warsaw  and  Paris,  and  remain  there  until  we  gave  them  back  their 
wattle  huts  and  something  else  besides.  This  argument  is  not  a 
result  of  the  meetings  of  August.  It  is  very  much  older, 
may  be  found  in  all  publications  ^  dealing  with  the  Triple  Entente, 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  Berlin  some 
months  ago  on  “England’s  Insurance  against  Victory.” 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  the  inference  is  that  Great  Britain 
cannot  indulge  in  Continental  friendships  without  first  herself 
becoming  a  great  military  Pow'er.  This  principle  we  recognised  in 
the  last  century  by  retiring  to  insular  policy  on  the  rise  of  the  great 
conscript  armies;  but  it  might  be  ignored  to-day  could  we  find 
Continental  allies  of  whose  military  superiority  there  is  rio  reasonable 
doubt.  Before  the  Far  Eastern  War,  an  anti-German  combination 
would  have  had  at  least  the  appearance  of  irresistible  strength.  All 

(1)  See  Reinertrng  der  Tfeichspolitik  seit  1890.  Von  Heinrich  Class  und 
Graf  Ernst  zu  Reventlow.  (Berlin,  1909.) 
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German  military  and  political  writers  date  their  new  history  of 
Europe  from  1904-5,  and  ascribe  to  the  events  of  those  years  their 
country’s  domination  on  the  Continent,  admitting  that  for  some 
years  before  the  balance  had  been  steadily  going  against  Berlin. 
Indeed,  if  we  examine  German  policy  from  the  date  of  the  Dual 
Alliance,  or  even  from  the  date  of  Bismarck’s  dismissal,  up  to  the 
Piusso- Japanese  War,  w'e  shall  see  very  few  signs  of  self-confidence. 
Bismarck,  indeed,  left  Germany  strong.  When  Wilhelm  II. 
ascended  the  throne  the  Triple  Alliance  was  unassailable.  England 
regarded  it  as  pledge  of  peace ;  France  was  isolated ;  Russia  was  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  Ruchversichcningsvertrag.  What  Bismarck  described 
as  political  “saturation”  seemed  to  exclude  fresh  perilous  enter¬ 
prises.  Germany  could  enjoy  her  unquestioned  predominance  on 
land,  and  if  she  had  no  fleet  on  the  seas  she  had  little  need  for  one, 
and  less  consciousness  of  what  need  there  was.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years,  while  Germany  increased  quickly  in  population  and 
wealth,  she  had  lost  all  her  former  advantages  as  a  Continental 
Power;  and  from  her  entry  upon  world  politics  had  acquired  risks 
and  responsibilities  before  unknown.  The  critics  of  the  Personliches 
Regiment  ascribe  this  w’eakening  of  position  to  the  Kaiser’s  mistakes. 
.Although  Wilhelm  II.  had  been  advised  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Russia,  almost  his  first  act  was  to  allow  the  Riickversichcnmgsvertrag 
to  lapse ;  his  pro-Polish  velleities  incensed  the  Russian  Court ;  and 
within  three  years’  of  Bismarck’s  dismissal  the  main  purpose  of 
Bismarck’s  policy  was  frustrated  by  an  anti-German  coalition.  True, 
the  Dual  Alliance  was  not  as  strong  as  it  looked — Russia  never  was 
a  hopeful  ally;  but  it  looked  strong.  The  commercial  war  with 
Russia  ended  in  a  German  defeat.  The  following  years’  events  all 
tended  to  undermine  the  strength  of  Germany  and  of  her  allies.  In 
1895,  the  Kaiser  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  tool  to  serve  an  exclu¬ 
sively  Russian  interest  in  the  Far  East,  and  thereby  earned  the 
dislike  and  distrust  of  Japan.  The  Italian  adventure  in  Abyssinia 
dealt  what  some  hailed — prematurely — as  a  death-blow  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  the  Italian  approximation  to  France  dealt  a  real  blow. 
The  policy  of  flattering  the  United  States  was  hardly  more  successful 
than  the  policy  of  placating,  after  incensing,  England.  During  all 
these  years  the  sole  imaginative  strokes  of  policy  were  the  Kaiser’s 
visit  to  the  East  and  the  initiation  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Despite 
sabre-rattling  and  loud  words  about  Weltpolitik,  Germany’s  terri¬ 
torial  gains  were  much  less  than  our  own,  than  those  of  France,  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  of  Russia,  if  we  count  Russia’s  then 
(le  facto  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of  Alanchuria;  indeed,  during 
the  fifteen  years  1890-1904  we  added  to  our  own  colonial  dominions 
more  than  twice  the  whole  area  of  Germany’s  colonies.  As  far  as 
externals  went,  the  real  increment  of  power  and  reputation  was 
reaped  in  those  days  exclusively  by  Russia.  The  impressive 
graveyard  order  that  reigned  from  Warsaw  to  Vladivostock,  the 
building  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  the  gospel  of  M.  Witte,  the 
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travellers’  tales — all  untrue— of  the  triumph  of  the  new  Russian 
Industry,  the  unearned  fame  of  the  untried,  half-witted  Court 
favourite  Alexeieff — all  these,  without  exception  merely  painted 
effigies  of  real  greatness,  impressed  the  imagination  of  Europe;  and 
the  best  testimony  to  that  is  that  we,  though  since  1896  distrustful, 
too,  of  Germany,  persisted  in  our  belief  that  Russia  was  the  first 
menace  to  our  safety.  Looking  back  upon  these  years  before  the 
bursting  of  the  Russian  bubble,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  was 
in  a  position  at  least  apparently  dangerous,  that  despite  occasional 
reckless  words,  she  showed  herself  conscious  of  that  danger;  and 
made  no  attempt  to  play  in  Europe  a  preponderating  role.  Had 
England’s  moral  support,  with  even  a  hint  of  material  support,  been 
transferred  to  the  Dual  Alliance  even  as  late  as  1903,  Germany 
would  indeed  have  found  herself  in  a  perilous  place,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  complete  change  in  European  relations  caused  by  the 
k’ar  Eastern  War,  she  would  be  in  a  perilous  place  to-day. 

The  first  real  manifestation  of  German  self-confidence  was  her 
threatening  attitude  to  France  over  the  Morocco  question.  The 
second,  her  ultimatum  to  Russia  last  IMarch,  was  given  after  the 
Triple  Entente  had  become  an  established  fact;  and  amply  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  too  well  assured  of  her  impregnable 
position  on  land  to  be  frightened  by  the  certainty  of  defeat  at  sea. 
This  is  not  because  Germans  doubt  that  the  Entente  is  a  genuine 
combination  against  them.  They  exaggerate,  rather,  its  genuine¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  which  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  a  mere  series  of  agree¬ 
ments,  with  no  general  European  import,  is  to  them  the  subtle 
Einlireisungspolitik ,  a  policy  which,  even  if  defensive,  is  certainly 
directed  against  their  country  and  against  theirs  alone.  The  origins 
are  ascribed  variously  to  i\I.  Delcasse  and  to  King  Edward  VIL, 
who  in  German  pnblicism  appears  quite  as  active  personally  in 
Dritish  foreign  policy  as  the  Kaiser  ever  was  in  their  own.  The 
Einlireisungspolitik  is  a  matter  of  faith  even  to  England’s  best 
German  friends.  It  appears  daily  in  every  German  newspaper,  on 
the  platforms  of  patriotic  societies,  in  their  most  serious,  and  indeed 
in  their  most  frivolous,  political  books.  That  this  is  a  German 
delusion  has  no  bearing  on  the  question ;  because  policy  is  influenced 
by  what  statesmen  and  peoples  think,  not  by  the  friendly,  derided 
assurances  of  rival  nations.  The  seduction  of  Italy  from  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  the  diversion  of  Austria-Hungary  into  a  new  Kaunitz 
coalition,  were  parts  of  this  universal  plan.  According  to  his 
biographers  and  apologists.  Prince  Bnelow  believed  in  the  reality  of 
the  plot,  but  doubting  the  solidity  of  the  plotters,  treated  it  with 
contempt.  Frederick  the  Great  had  fought  the  three  greatest 
military  Powers;  and  if  Bismarck  quailed  at  the  prospect,  and 
twelve  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  boasted  as  his  greatest 
achievement  the  foiling  of  all  coalition  designs,  that  was  in  days 
when  Russia  at  least  looked  an  effective  force.  The  change  for  the 
worse  in  Russia’s  position  is  the  sole  conceivable  explanation  of 
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the  threatening  Crerman  attitude  of  1005  and  1900.  The  relative 
decline  of  France  alone  will  not  account  for  the  change.  True,  the 
German  Press  persistently  preaches  that  France  is  a  decadent 
Power;  and  they  base  this  conclusion  upon  her  stagnant  population, 
the  blunders  of  her  naval  administration,  the  lack  of  stability  in 
her  central  government,  and  the  growth  of  revolutionary-cosmopolitan 
sentiment.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  preach  that  an  offensive  war  with 
France  alone  would  he  an  easy  enterprise.  That  aggression  against 
Kussia  woidd  be  easy  and  profitable  is  doubted  by  none.  The  daily 
Press,  the  more  serious  publicists,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  light¬ 
headed  propagandists  of  the  Pan-German  Ijeague,  preach  from  day 
to  day  that  Russia  will  embark  upon  no  war  for  any  interest  less 
than  the  protection  of  her  own  territory,  and  that  for  decades  to 
come  her  foreign  policy  must  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  surrenders 
similar  to  that  of  last  iNIarch.  For  practical  purposes,  they  argue, 
Europe  has  returned  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  legendary, 
amorphous  dominiojis  of  the  iMoscow  Tsars  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  as  has  the  Empire  of  China  to-day. 
The  maintenance  of  the  nine-tenths  of  the  autocracy  which  remains 
intact,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  insolvent  Constitution  which  has 
filched  the  other  tenth,  are  represented  to  be  the  sole  serious  pur¬ 
poses  of  Russia’s  rulers;  and  since  all  Russia’s  wars  have  brought 
forth  more  or  less  marked  revolutionary  outbreaks,  the  foreign 
policy  of  St.  Petersburg  must  remain  inactive  and  compliant.  The 
other  German  assumption — though  both  assumptions  are  essentially 
one — is  that  Russia  is  financially,  strategically,  and  above  all, 
morally- — owing  to  the  mutual  hatred  of  rulers  and  ruled — unfit  to 
face  in  battle  even  a  second-rate  Power.  The  minority  of  Germans 
which  really  dislikes  England  sees  with  malicious  pleasure  the 
perilous  change  which  has  lately  taken  j)lace  in  English  opinion  on 
this  momentous  question.  They  see  political  experts  who  four  years 
ago  joyfully  foretold  the  death  of  the  hated  Colossus,  to-day  herald 
his  resurrection  with  ecpially  blind  enthusiasm,  although  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Russia  has  in  no  way  changed  for  the  better — and  in  some 
ways — financially,  at  any  rate — has  changed  markedly  for  the  worse. 
They  understand  only  too  well  that  it  was  similar — though  better 
justified— exaggeration  of  Russia’s  power  which  held  to  the  Alliance 
with  Japan,  the  sole  cause  of  their  own  undisputed  predominance  in 
Europe.  Germany  is  exceedingly  well-informed  about  Russian 
affairs.  Proximity,  the  exclusive  part  she  plays  in  Russia’s  foreign 
trade,  the  link  supplied  by  half-a-million  German-speakers  beyond 
the  Eastern  frontier,  and  the  laboriously  scientific  spirit  of  her 
political  writers,  all  make  for  good  and  minute  information.  What¬ 
ever  the  source  of  this  information,  the  trend  is  always  the  same. 
The  Tsar’s  Empire  is  painted  as  tottering  over  the  brink  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  the  administration  as  growing  daily  moi’e  corrupt,  licentious, 
and  inefficient;  the  Army  as  feebler;  and  the  Tsarskoe-Selo-Peterhof 
camarilla,  which  as  General  Kuropatkin  shows,  brings  to  naught  the 
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best  resolutions  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  stronger  and  more  impudent. 
This  is  not  the  sentimental  tale  of  horrors  compiled  and  served  up  for 
English  reading.  The  bloody  system  of  M.  Stolypin,  reason  these 
wisely  scientific  students  of  politics,  might  be  justified — even  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view — were  it  accompanied  by  an  attempt 
to  reform.  But  there  have  been  no  reforms,  and  no  well-informed 
German  will  admit  that  there  can  be  any.  Reference  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  third  Duma  brings  shouts  of  derision.  This 
harmless  body,  rudely,  truthfully  described  in  Parliament  as  a 
“packed  Duma,”  is  dominated  by  a  party  representing  130,000 
country  gentlemen,  which  would  not  get  twenty  members  into  either 
the  first  or  second  Dumas,  and  owes  its  privileged  position  alone 
to  the  illegal  change  in  the  electoral  law  made  in  June,  1907.  It 
has  accomplished  nothing  and  can  accomplish  nothing.  Its 
reactionary  land  law,  passed  at  the  Government’s  command,  is 
rejected  by  the  peasants  themselves.  Its  religious  liberty  law — the 
sole  weak  attempt  to  incorporate  in  legislation  the  promises  of 
October,  1905 — is  born  dead,  because  the  Prime  Minister  declared 
that  the  Tsar  would  never  sign  it.  His  Majesty  holding  that  religious 
liberty  is  “  a  theory.”  To  the  average  well-informed  German,  the 
Third  Duma  is  the  spared  fa(;ade  of  an  earthquake-shaken  palace, 
imposing  enough  from  afar,  but  concealing  only  from  the  superficial 
the  ruin  and  desolation  behind. 

This  is  the  German  view;  it  governs  the  German  public’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  military  power  of  Russia ;  it  appears  also  to  guide  those 
responsible  for  Germany’s  foreign  policy.  Certainly,  Herr  von 
Schoen  is  represented  as  sharing  this  consolatory  faith.  Even  should 
it  prove  untrue,  Germany  seems  to  have  no  reason  to  fear  an  imme¬ 
diate  revival  of  Russia’s  military  power.  Only  those  who  deny  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  foresee  within  any  measurable  time 
a  healthy  Russia,  financially  solvent,  economically  prosperous,  effi¬ 
cient  in  war,  and  blessed  with  the  system  of  government  by  moral 
authority  which  alone  ensures  the  support  of  a  patriotic  population 
in  time  of  war.  Assuming — what  Germans  deny — that  Russia’s 
vicious  Court  and  vicious  bureaucrats  are  being  surely  mastered  by 
wise  ministers  and  secure  representative  institutions,  we  are  still  but 
one  step  on  the  interminable  road  which  separates  the  Russia  of 
to-day  from  the  advanced  states  of  Western  Europe.  Russia  failed 
in  her  big  bid  for  dominion  in  Europe  and  Asia  because  she  attempted 
to  reverse  the  Western  European  process.  Denseness  of  population, 
success  in  industry  and  trade,  high  material  culture,  and  the  tension 
of  overgrown  enterprise  within  a  circumscribed  space — these  are  the 
factors  which  are  driving  Germany  to  expansion  to-day.  Russia 
reversed  all  this.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  elemental 
impulse  to  territorial  growth,  she  succumbed  to  impulses  essentially 
corrupt;  to  Court  parties  seeking  concessions,  military  parties 
seeking  contract  bribes  on  the  unexampled  scale  revealed  by  Senator 
Garin’s  “revision,”  and  railway  parties  which  seem  to  have  stolen 
at  least  fifty  kopecks  out  of  every  rouble  they  touched.  The  cause 
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of  Russia’s  failure,  however,  was  not  primarily  this  corruption — other 
States  waged  successful  wars  when  their  military  and  naval  supply 
departments  were  corrupt — but  the  total  absence  of  a  modern  popu¬ 
lation,  with  the  standards  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  which  obtain 
in  rival  states.  Assuming — a  big  assumption — that  the  “Consti¬ 
tutional  equipoise  ”  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  describes  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Review  has  really  been  reached,  and  that  the 
forces  now  at  work  are  forces  making  for  progress — an 
assumption  equally  big — is  there  the  least  chance  of  Russia 
being  transformed  into  a  strong  State  during  the  present 
century?  The  quickest  such  change  recorded  is  that  of  Japan, 
which  completed  her  reformation  in  one  generation.  The  condition 
of  Russia  in  1909,  however,  is  very  different,  from  the  condition  of 
Japan  in  1875.  Within  the  limits  of  her  ambitions,  Japan  was  then 
a  highly  successful  type  of  State;  she  had  a  dense,  sharp-witted, 
prosperous  population ;  and  it  was  no  failure  of  her  civilisation,  but 
merely  the  need  to  resist  the  aggression  of  States  mechanically  better 
equipped  which  drove  her  towards  Europeanisation.  Russia  is  the 
mere  raw  material  of  a  nation  with  no  characteristic  polity.  She 
is  forbidden  to  absorb  European  culture,  and  is  unable  to  produce 
a  culture  of  her  own.  She  has  been  subjected  to  not  one  of  the 
formative  influences  which  have  made  Europe ;  she  is  not  of  Europe ; 
indeed,  the  motives,  morals,  and  strange  fourth-dimensional  psycho¬ 
logy  of  her  masses  are  beyond  the  mental  grasp  even  of  Europeans 
who  speak  their  language  and  spend  years  among  them.  An  honest 
and  courageous  sovereign  and  a  few  hard-working  ministers  might 
conceivably  give  Russia  tolerable  government  in  a  few  years;  and 
certainly  the  worst  excesses  of  corruption  and  violence  could  be 
ended  if  the  Court  ceased  to  protect  and  promote  the  guilty.  But 
the  transformation  of  Russia  into  an  all-round  efficient  State  in  less 
than  a  century  is  a  problem  in  the  world  of  thaumaturgy,  and 
entirely  outside  the  dull  domain  of  historical  evolution.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  Russia  much  resembles  India.  In  India  fifty 
years  of  honest  rule  by  highly-trained,  honest  officials  have  not  made 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  cultural  conditions  of  the  people,  except 
in  turning  out  a  small  revolutionary  InteUigentsiya,  with  a  purely 
Russian  Liberationist  psychology.  Yet  Russia  has  not  even  made 
au  attempt  to  get  to  the  stage  where  we  began,  the  organisation  of 
an  honest  bureaucracy.  The  contrite  sinner’s  first  steps  in  virtue 
are  the  hardest;  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  a  reformed  administration 
changed  the  face  of  Russia  in  a  century;  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
the  administration  were  reformed. 

No  such  remote  considerations  engage  the  German  mind.  Their 
immediate  problem  is  not  will  Russia  be  an  efficient  State  in  fifty 
years,  but  will  she  be  beggared,  bankrupt,  and  dissolved  in  five? — 
the  problem,  in  short,  wffiich  obsessed  English  publicists  in  days 
when  the  Tsar’s  Empire  had  peace  at  home,  when  its  agrarian  popu¬ 
lation,  compared  with  to-day,  was  prosperous;  when  its  forced. 
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consumptive  industries  still  stood  erect ;  when  the  indebtedness  of 
the  State  to  foreign  creditors  was  some  £400,000,000  less  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  optimism  fashionable  in  England  finds  no  echo  here, 
as  it  finds  no  echo  in  France.  Of  course,  no  one  longer  believes  in 
the  prospects  of  the  Revolution.  The  Revolution  was  a  reaction  to 
an  external  stimulus,  the  Far  Eastern  War ;  and  without  some  such 
new  stimulus  it  cannot  revive;  the  sullen  animosity  of  the  people  is 
now  no  more  heeded  by  the  triumphant  Reaction  than  it  was  by 
j\I.  Sipyagine  and  i\I.  Plehve ;  even  the  time  seems  near  when  the 
Empire  may  be  misruled  without  gallows  and  massacre  as  in  the 
serener  days  of  those  kindly  oppressors.  Politics  for  the  present  play 
no  part.  The  immediate  question  is,  can  Russia  escape  bankruptcy? 
can  she  escape  without  changing  the  whole  system  of  State  economy 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  present  practice  of  spending  alone  upon 
wasteful  ends  for  corrupt  purposes?  can  she  escape  with  the  help 
even  of  this  ideal,  impossible  reform?  This  is  the  dark,  actinic  end 
of  the  political  spectrum  whence  radiates  the  real  force  making  for 
that  dissolution  of  the  Empire  which  the  brilliant,  inactive  hues  of 
pseudo-Constitutionalism  conceal,  but  are  powerless  to  retard.  The 
popular  belief  that  no  Empire  will  admit  insolvency  is  as  natural  as 
popular  faith  in  the  financial  stability  of  any  reputed  millionaire; 
and  it  is  reinforced  here  by  the  current  delusion  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  of  Russia  have  power  to  check  extravagance  and 
punish  dishonesty.  At  present  this  delusion  seems  to  be  playing  its 
vicious  part  in  England.  It  plays  no  part  in  any  German  calculation 
of  Russia’s  stability.  The  right  to  squander  without  control  was 
specially  reserved  to  the  bureaucracy  by  M.  Witte  when  he  issued  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1908,  his  amazing  “  rules,”  limiting  the  Consti- 
tional  rights  which  it  was  assumed  the  Duma  would  enjoy.  If  the 
Duma  and  the  Council  of  State  fail  to  agree  upon  the  Budget,  said 
these  rules,  the  figures  of  the  former  year’s  Budget  remain  in  force. 
As  the  reactionary  half  of  the  Council  of  State  which  is  nominated 
by  the  Tsar  is  reinforced  by  eighteen  members  of  the  nobility  and 
six  obedient  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  can  here  rely  upon  a  majority  on  any  vital  issue ;  so  that  the 
Duma  has  no  power  to  divert  a  penny  from  unproductive  to  pro¬ 
ductive  ends.  The  new  Budget,  published  a  month  ago,  shows  how 
the  pow'er  of  the  Council  of  State  is  used  to  prevent  the  control  by 
the  Duma  of  vast  sums  of  public  money.  The  Duma,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  demanded  the  inclusion  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
account  of  a  sum  of  350,000,000  roubles  for  payment  of  capital  of 
Treasury  Bills,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  section  of  extraordinary 
revenue  of  the  same  sum,  made  up  of  50,000,000  roubles  new  Treasury 
Bills  and  the  realisation  of  the  4i  per  cent,  loan  authorised  by  the 
law  of  6  (19)  December,  1908.  The  Government,  fearing  Duma 
interference  with  its  devious  method  of  shuffling  securities,  rejected 
the  Duma’s  change;  and  the  Council  of  State  duly  struck  out  the 
entries,  thus  establishing  a  precedent  of  the  impotence  of  the  Duma 
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to  control  vast  loan  operations,  the  character  of  which  is  of  vital 
importance  in  measuring  the  solvency  of  the  State.  The  rejection 
by  the  Duma  of  the  proposal  to  build  Dreadnoughts  before  the 
^linistry  of  Marine,  corruptest  of  all  departments,  had  been  reformed, 
was  similarly  treated  by  contempt;  and  for  good  reasons,  because 
if  the  Ministry  of  Marine  were  reformed,  its  sole  motive  for  demand¬ 
ing  Dreadnoughts  would  disappear.  According  to  the  Government’s 
own  reports,  the  armaments  of  the  Empire  exist  solely — except 
where  they  are  used  against  the  domestic  foe — to  furnish  plunder  to 
the  officials  of  the  Intendancy  and  other  spending  departments. 
The  attempt  to  balance  the  new  Budget  has  been  given  up,  and 
whether  the  deficit  is  50,000,000  or  130,000,000 — as  is  variously 
estimated — seems  to  depend  upon  the  moderation,  in  the  sense  of 
Clive,  of  the  Ministi’ies  of  War  and  Marine,  and  upon  the  reasonable 
enough  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  serious  internal  troubles, 
no  European  complications,  and — what  is  more  doubtful — no  great 
expense  in  Persia.  The  profits  of  the  drink  monopoly  have  at  last 
fallen  heavily  off,  and  even  the  old  system  of  flogging  for  the 
recovery  of  old  taxes,  revived  by  M.  Stolypin  last  autumn,  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect,  the  fact  being  that  the  Russian  peasants’ 
last  kopecks  have  always  gone  to  the  State  drinkshop  before  the 
advent  of  the  State  flagellator,  and  the  failure  of  the  first  method 
of  extracting  money  is  sufficient  evidence  that  money  is  not  to 
be  had. 

A  tradesman  in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Treasury  would  be 
advised  to  file  his  own  petition  in  bankruptcy  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  incurring  debts  after  his  insolvency  was  known  to  himself.  This, 
of  course,  the  Russian  Government  will  not  do,  as  long  as  the  legend 
of  the  undeveloped  assets  is  credited  by  capitalists  abroad.  Assets 
Russia  has,  but  they  are  not  realisable  assets,  and  for  practical 
purposes  her  mineral  and  other  unexploited  wealth  is  as  valueless  as 
the  coal-measures  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  at  the  South 
Pole.  These  assets  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  exploited  owing 
to  the  cultural  conditions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  idea  that 
capital  alone  is  needed  to  exploit  them  is  a  delusion  which  was 
exposed  years  ago  by  the  failures  of  scores  of  native  and  foreign 
enterprises  well  equipped  with  capital.  Other  nations  made  their 
own  capital  by  producing  more  than  they  consumed ;  and  as  long  as 
the  Russian  population  does  not  produce  enough  rye  bread  to  keep 
it  in  health  it  will  support  no  prosperous  industries,  foreign  or 
native.  For  years  past  the  whole  fiscal  system  of  Russia  has  rested 
upon  the  export  of  grain  to  pay  the  interest  on  foreign  loans;  and 
this  export  has  continued,  although  Russia,  which  subsists  wholly 
upon  bread,  produces  less  grain  per  head  than  Germany,  which 
nevertheless  imports  also  Russia’s  “surplus,”  and  eats  bread  merely 
as  one  product  out  of  many.  In  1907,  M.  Stolypin,  skilled  solely 
in  the  police  duties  of  a  provincial  governor,  astonished  Russia  by 
the  levity  with  which  he  issued  a  decree  revolutionising  the  whole 
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land  system,  apparently  with  the  intent  to  create  a  peasant  bour¬ 
geoisie  to  oppose  the  disloyal  tendencies  which  the  first  two  Duma 
elections  showed  to  prevail  in  nearly  every  village.  This  decree,  and 
the  subsequent  Duma  legislation,  were  condemned  by  the  peasants 
themselves.  The  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  chronic  under¬ 
production  by  increasing  the  area  of  the  peasants’  land  is  doomed 
to  failure,  because,  as  was  shown  by  one  of  our  recent  visitors,  M. 
Alexis  Yermoloff,  for  many  years  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
real  expert,  there  is  not  enough  available  land  to  give  the  peasants 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  additional  area  which  they  demand  as 
essential,  essential,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  present  level  of  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  is  not  improved.  As  this  latter  remedy,  involving 
the  education  of  the  people,  has  been  finally  rejected  by  the 
Government,  the  near  future  must  witness  that  complete  pauperisa¬ 
tion  foreshadowed  in  the  Witte  Commission  on  the  Needs  of 
Agriculture  a  decade  ago.  An  Empire  with  vast  debts,  increasing 
expenditure,  and  diminishing  income,  is  not  in  a  solvent  state,  and 
as  Russia  makes  no  serious  attempt  either  to  increase  her  national 
wealth  or  to  cut  down  her  expenditure,  the  admission  of  her  bank¬ 
ruptcy  cannot  be  far  off.  With  the  continuous  decline  of  her 
agriculture,  the  export  of  corn  cannot  be  much  longer  continued, 
and  the  cessation  of  payment  of  interest  upon  her  foreign  loans 
cannot  be  delayed.  This  is  a  fact  so  easily  demonstrable  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  that  German  authorities 
go  so  far  as  to  propose  that  it  should  be  made  a  punishable  offence 
for  bankers  to  put  fresh  Russian  loans  upoTi  the  market.^ 

The  extinction  of  Russia  as  the  result  of  her  financial  and  political 
insufficiency  seems  to  be  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  Germans 
refuse  to  take  seriously  the  league  against  themselves.  They  admit 
no  moral  strength  behind  it.  Here,  indeed,  they  exaggerate,  and 
their  generally  accurate  information  about  Russian  affairs  is  on  one 
question  plainly  at  fault.  When  the  Duma  members  visited 
England,  the  abstention  of  the  Left  parties  was  taken  here  as  proof 
that  the  majority  of  Russia’s  population  which  that  Left  represents 
regarded  Great  Britain  with  the  old  distrust,  and  looked  rather  to 
Germany,  whence  they  draw  their  Socialism  and  other  political 
tenets.  This  was  a  mistake.  Revolutionary  Russia  is  extremely 
well  affected  to  England ;  but  it  is  not  well  affected  towards  the 
reactionai’y  majority  of  the  Duma,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  well 
affected  to  the  Tsar.  The  reception  both  in  England  and  France 
was  condemned  because  the  Russian  Left  holds  that  the  sole  aim 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  extraction  of  further  money  from  the  pockets 
of  Western  investors,  and  the  success  of  this  plan  so  certainly 
assures  the  permanency  of  the  present  misrule  that  warnings  were 
issued  years  ago  that  the  revolutionaries,  should  they  succeed, 
would  repudiate  all  fresh  loans.  Apart  from  this.  Left  Russian 

(1)  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach  in  Deutschland  unter  den  ]Y elt coelkern  (Berlin,  1908), 
p.  127. 
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sentiment  is  markedly  pro-English ;  the  personal  friendship  between 
Nicholas  II.  and  Wilhelm  II.  is  universally  believed  to  be  a  mainstay 
of  Reaction;  and,  indeed,  those  who  have  studied  the  Kaiser’s 
diatribes  on  Umstuerzler,  Noergeler,  and  Schwarzseher  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  belief  is  justified.  The  German  newspapers,  while 
ignoring  the  very  friendly  attitude  of  the  Russian  population  to 
England,  are  well  aware  of  the  close  relations  between  the  German 
and  Russian  Courts ;  hence  they  argue  falsely  that  there  is  no  bond, 
either  popular  or  oflicial,  between  England  and  Russia.  With  more 
reason  they  point  to  the  decline  of  pro-Russian  sentiment  in  France. 
The  Tsar’s  visit  to  Cherbourg  is  represented  as  having  passed  off 
amid  the  ominous  indifference  of  half  France  and  the  unconcealed 
contempt  of  the  other:  — 

In  1901  Paris  spoke  of  nothing  except  her  Russian  guests.  The  newspapers, 
from  first  to  last  line,  were  “Russian.”  Now  the  great  popular  newspapers 
banish  the  Tsar’s  movements  to  a  corner  of  their  first  page.  ...  A  Nationalist 
organ  expresses  the  nation’s  mood  :  “We  remain  allies,  but  are  no  longer 

friends.  We  could  again  be  friends  if  - .”  And  the  Libre  Parole  declares 

roundly:  “The  poor  Russian  Alliance  is  very  sick”  .  .  .  the  Alliance,  that 
means,  which  French  patriots  hoped  for  and  dreamed  of.  Russia  delivered 
France  from  isolation.  She  was  rewarded  with  loans.  But  the  main  end,  the 
turning  of  the  Alliance  to  use,  was  not  realised.  It  was  to  be  made  usable, 
therefore,  by  the  Entente  with  England.  What  was  the  result?  In  the  Balkan 
crisis,  the  first  test  of  strength,  Russia  ran  away,  and  at  the  decisive  moment. 
.  .  .  And  before  the  Tsar  came  to  Cherbourg,  he  met  the  Kaiser  at  Bjoerkoe, 
and  he  will  again  meet  him  at  Kiel.  Why  should  Frenchmen  get  excited  over 
the  meeting  at  Cherbourg  ?  ‘ 

That  this  malicious  picture  is  faithful  to  facts  will  be  doubted 
by  no  one  who  contrasts  the  last  Cherbourg  visit  with  the  frantic 
brotherhood  of  the  early  days  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  Germans  are 
convinced  that  France  thoroughly  realises  the  Russian  failure;  and 
that  Russia  herself  realises  it,  and  while  forming  the  Entente  with 
England  in  the  hope  of  placing  further  unsecured  loans,  will  do 
nothing  to  offend  the  Government  of  Berlin,  upon  whose  goodwill 
the  success  of  the  present  Reaction  depends.  Without  being  unjust 
to  Germany,  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  in  her  friendly  attitude 
to  Russia  she  is  pursuing  a  policy  altogether  her  own.  A  revolution 
in  Russia  of  the  Turkish  or  Persian  type  would  almost  certainly 
produce  a  strong  Nationalist  State,  to  whom  Germany  would  stand 
in  the  position  which  Russia  to-day  occupies  towards  Persia,  the 
position  of  ancient  enemy  and  nearest  stronghold  of  Reaction. 
Judging  from  the  result  of  the  Japanese  War,  a  German  attack 
would  precipitate  a  revolution;  therefore,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
strength  of  a  really  reformed  Russia,  it  is  the  natural  policy  of 
Berlin  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  St.  Petersburg,  and  allow  the  present 
Russian  disease  to  progress  until  its  ravages  are  beyond  repair.  In 
these  international  subtleties,  of  course,  the  Russian  people  are 
likely  to  suffer  most.  Indeed,  watching  the  inexplicable  tenderness 
(1)  Taegliche  Rundschau,  August  4th. 
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of  Berlin,  they  must  be  inclined  to  cry,  as  cried  our  sick  South 
African  soldiers  to  their  titled  lady  attendants :  “  Please  do  not 
nurse  me!  I  am  really  ill.” 

There  are  more  intimate  reasons  why  Germany  is  not  likely  to 
turn  to  account  her  present  preponderance  of  strength.  Prince 
Buelow’s  displacement  by  J)r.  von  Bethmann  Holhvog  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  internal  questions  have  displaced  foreign  policy  as  the 
dominant  interest.  Never  was  nation  in  less  adventurous  temper, 
busier  with  immediate  needs,  or  led  by  such  unimaginative  leaders 
to  such  tame  uninspiring  ends.  The  political  talents  needed  for 
great  enterprises  are  not  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  Minister  or 
parliamentarian  who  excites  as  much  interest  as  the  average  obscure 
English  candidate  at  a  bye-election.  Prince  Buelow  passed,  in  his 
way,  as  a  great  man,  and,  for  his  irony  and  allusiveness,  as  a  good 
speaker;  but  there  are  certainly  fifty  lawyers  and  journalists  in  the 
French  Chamber  who  could  make  a  better  speech,  and  flavour  it 
with  less  hackneyed  Latin.  The  new  Chancellor  promises  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  respectable  occupant  of  a  responsible  ottice. 
The  eclipse  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  surrenders  of  Prince  Buelow  in 
the  Financial  Reform  have  shaken  the  prestige  of  the  Government 
without  increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  Reichstag  will  employ 
wisely  the  power  it  has  usurped.  Germany  is  without  a  leader. 
Factors  also  not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  half-solved  Financial  Reform, 
the  profound  discontent  of  the  industrial  and  capitalistic  classes, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  Left  parties  gaining  an  absolute  majority 
in  the  Reichstag  at  no  distant  date.  All  these  make  for  a  passive 
policy  in  foreign  affairs,  and  while  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  on  any 
serious  issue  automatically  raised  Germany  will  not  hesitate  again 
to  oppose  the  Triple  Entente,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  herself 
raise  any  dangerous  issue  with  a  provocative  aim.  Doubt  in  the 
permanence  of  her  superiority  would  be  the  one  cause  likely  to  drive 
her  to  seek  a  cause  for  war.  But  the  margin  of  superiority  rises 
day  by  day,  if  not  against  ourselves,  then  at  least  against  France 
with  her  stagnant  population,  and  Russia  with  her  universal, 
irremediable  decay. 

Meantime  the  fixed  idea  of  King  Edward  VII. ’s  Einkreisung 
spreads  unresisted  from  one  German  mind  to  the  other.  This  is 
not  all  credulity.  Few  disbelieve  in  the  plot ;  many  disbelieve  merely 
in  the  effective  strength  of  the  plotters;  but  among  both  are  wise 
men  who  see  how  the  legend,  or  the  reality,  may  be  used  to  further 
the  ends  of  the  Navy  Ijeague,  the  Pan-German  League,  and  other 
patriotic  movements.  The  attitude  of  the  English  Press,  they  see, 
is  ambiguous.  It  is  vicious  at  once  to  declare  that  the  Entente  has 
no  substantial  implications,  and  in  the  same  breath  to  laud  it  as  a 
masterstroke  of  Statecraft.  That  is  one  English  attitude.  The 
attitude  of  the  Germanophile  party  is  consolatory  to  Germans,  but 
not  satisfactory  from  the  purely  English  point  of  view.  This  is  the 
party  which  sums  up  a  complex  problem  of  national  existence  with 
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the  easy  saying  that  we  may  rejoice  at  Germany’s  prosperity;  the 
more  she  waxes  in  wealth  and  multiplies  in  numbers,  the  better  for 
us.  This  is  good  economics,  but  bad  politics ;  if  Germany  wax  in 
wealth  and  population  but  a  little  faster  than  ourselves,  our  naval 
supremacy  will  pass  away.  It  is  the  dread  of  this  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  British  antagonism  to  Germany’s  most  harmless  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  undertakings,  which  inspires  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  English  party,  the  party  which,  genuinely  anxious 
for  peace,  resigns  itself  with  certain  cloudy  generalisations  to  the 
theory  of  the  inevitable,  at  best  remote,  war,  which  the  benevolent 
wills  of  the  wisest  statesman  must  fail  to  prevent.  Determinism  in 
politics  ought  to  be  a  punishable  heresy ;  but  once  the  creed  gains 
adherents  it  finds  justification,  for  a  w’ar  predicted  by  a  sufficient 
luunber  of  persons  is  bound  some  day  to  be  waged. 

No  serious  thinker  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Anglo-German 
relations  wdll  probably  get  w^orse  rather  than  better.  If  the  clash 
of  interests,  or  prejudices,  is  to  be  settled  by  combinations  o^ 
Powers,  the  present  relation  of  strength  on  the  Continent  is  not 
favourable  to  England.  Entrance  into  a  coalition  w'eak  on  one 
element  implies  helping  it  in  its  weakness,  so  that  the  logical  com¬ 
plement  of  our  new  Continental  policy  is  a  numerous  conscript  army. 
That  this  is  no  arbitrary  deduction  is  shown  by  the  remarks  of  a 
writer  in  the  Temps  some  months  ago  that  England’s  military 
weakness  deprived  the  Entente  of  meaning,  and  by  the  statement 
lately  made  by  General  Hippolyte  Langlois  that  in  case  of  war 
it  would  be  necessary  for  England  to  land  troops  in  Belgium  to 
assist  France.  English  writers  who  pride  themselves  most  on  clear 
thinking  on  national  defence  questions  persist  in  ignoring  this,  and 
those  who  praise  the  Entente  with  least  reserve  ignore  it  most  of 
all.  We  stand,  say  these  winters,  by  the  fleet,  and  want  at  most 
an  army  big  enough  to  repel  a  raid.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  it  will  be  the  attitude  of  any  Conservative 
Government  that  does  not  dare  to  plunge  for  genuine  Continental 
conscription.  It  was  a  right  attitude  in  our  days  of  splendid  isola¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  a  return  to  splendid  isolation ;  but  it 
is  demonstrably  wrong  if  we  are  involved  in  the  undertakings  of 
Continental  Powers,  or  they  in  ours.  Those  wdio  dislike  conscription 
should  condemn,  therefore,  the  Triple  Entente,  which  has  stolen 
our  old  independence  and  stability  and  supplied  us  instead  with  a 
Nikita’s  leg,  in  the  shape  of  the  unreliable  Dual  Alliance.  Their  only 
defence  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  is  to  plead  that  the  Entente 
means  nothing  at  all.  In  that  case  it  should  surely  be  a  penal 
offence  to  boast  of  it.  The  boasts,  at  best,  will  cost  us  much  hard 
money  on  naval  armaments.  For  it  is  certain  that  Germany’s 
decision  as  to  future  increases  of  her  fleet  will  be  influenced  by 
the  Einkreisung  legend,  and  that  the  same  legend  will  be  used  for 
all  it  is  worth  to  gain  popular  support  for  her  Government’s  plans. 

Fiobert  Crozier  Long. 


TWO  STORIES  BY  LUCIANO  ZUCCOLI/ 


THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  LOVE. 


I. 

The  editor  of  a  paper  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  write  an  article 
on  Claudio  Sismondi,  the  celebrated  novelist  wdio  had  died  iu 
Home  the  previous  j^ear.  It  was  to  be  an  appreciation  of  the  author, 
and  also  of  the  man. 

I  had  had  a  real  friendship  for  Claudio  Sismondi.  When  he  was 
at  work  on  one  of  his  novels,  he  would  invite  me  to  dinner  or 
luncheon  to  read  and  discuss  it ;  and  after  it  had  been  reviewed  in 
one  of  my  papers  he  would  ask  me  to  join  him  on  some  little 
excursion,  when  he  would  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  was  a  thousand 
pities  that  Claudio  Sismondi  limited  his  books  to  one  during  the 
year,  and  latterly,  indeed,  to  one  in  two  or  three  years.  If  his 
literary  output  had  equalled  his  sense  of  gratitude,  I  should  have 
eaten,  drunk,  and  travelled  enough  to  last  my  life,  without  having 
spent  a  penny. 

I  had  therefore  a  clear  and  definite  opinion  of  Claudio;  of  his 
value  as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  I  knew  the  history  of  his  life, 
and  could  write  fully  and  conscientiously.  Nevertheless,  after  making 
an  exhaustive  sketch  of  his  qualities  as  a  writer,  I  hesitated  before 
adding  anything  as  to  his  personal  character.  I  thought  I  knew 
him  intimately,  but  was  my  intimacy  sufficient  to  give  an  exact 
and  honest  judgment?  Was  there  not  someone  nearer  to  him, 
in  a  closer  friendship  than  could  possibly  exist  between  two  literary 
men?  And  with  the  doubt,  there  came  suddenly  to  my  mind 
the  means  of  solution.  I  had  dined  often  at  Sismondi ’s  house  and 
had  met  his  charming  wife.  I  had  also  been  out  to  supper  with 
him  on  some  carnival  night  and  had  met  tw^o  of  his  most  intimate 
friends;  Igenia  IMorelli,  commonly  known  as  Malafrede,  and  Renata 
Gasperini.  Why  should  I  not  seek  out  these  women,  who  had  seen 
my  friend  through  the  eyes  of  love,  and  could  give  me,  with  their 

(1)  Luciano  Zuccoli  is  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Milan,  and 
has  the  title  of  Count  of  Ingenheim.  He  started  as  an  officer  in  the  Italian 
cavalry,  and  left  the  army  for  journalism.  He  then  became  director  of  several 
papers.  Being  a  Conservative,  he  engaged  in  many  polemic  campaigns  against 
his  political  adversaries.  His  first  novel  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  a  success.  Its  title  was  Z  L^^S!<uriosi.  He  then  produced  Boherto, 
II  Mnleficio  Occulto,  Vfficiali,  Suttufficcia,  Caporali,  and  Soldati.  A  book  of 
short  stories  placed  him  amongst  the  best  humourists  of  the  time.  His  novels 
L'Amore  di  Loredana  and  Farfvi,  published  after  La  Compagnia  della  Leggera, 
were  very  successful.  Zuccoli  has  been  for  several  years  director  of  the 
Gazetta  di  Venezia,  the  oldest  Conservative  journal  in  Italy. 
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precious  and  intimate  knowledge  of  him,  the  information  I  needed? 
The  idea  came  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  Caffe  Aragno,  in  the  Via 
della  Convertite,  and  I  hailed  a  cab,  giving  the  man  Signora 
Sismondi’s  address.  On  the  way,  I  grew  enthusiastic  over  my  happy 
inspiration.  Women  are  psychological  above  all  things,  and  from 
three  women  so  intelligent  as  Signora  Sismondi,  La  Morelli,  and 
La  Gasperini,  I  should  certainly  get  information  to  my  heart’s 
content.  Steeped  as  I  was  in  literary  ideas,  and  filled  with  social 
preconceptions,  I  needed  the  help  of  women  who  have  a  total 
disregard  for  these  things,  and  who  see  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  emotions. 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  I  got  out,  telling  the  man 
to  wait. 


II 

As  I  ran  up  the  staircase  to  Signora  Sismondi’s  flat,  I  met  her 
si-x-year-old  little  boy,  Torquato,  coming  down  at  a  breakneck 
pace,  followed  by  a  maid.  He  stopped  and  recognised  me. 

“Good-morning,”  I  said.  “Do  you  remember  me?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “You  are  the  chocolate  man.”  (I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  chocolates  to  keep  him  quiet  while 
his  father  and  I  were  at  work.) 

“Is  your  mother  at  home?”  I  asked,  laughing. 

He  placed  himself  firmly  on  his  bare  legs,  shook  his  yellow  curls 
off  his  face,  and  said : 

“  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Where  are  what  ?  ” 

“The  chocolates.” 

“Ah,  forgive  me,  I  have  not  brought  any  to-day.  I  did  not 
e.xpect  to  see  you.” 

The  maid  began  to  scold  Torquato,  but  he  looked  thoroughly 
annoyed  with  me,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  without  saying  good-bye. 

“  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?  ”  I  called  out  when  he  was  at  the 
bottom.  He  shouted  from  the  street  door ; 

“Go  and  see  her;  she  is  having  hot  water.” 

“Hot  water”  meant  tea,  which  Torquato  hated. 

“Thank  you,”  I  cried.  “Good-bye.” 

He  did  not  deign  to  answer.  I  was  only  the  chocolate  man, 
and  without  chocolates,  I  was  nobody  at  all. 

As  I  approached  Signora  Sismondi’s  drawing-room,  I  heard  some¬ 
one  playing  the  opening  bars  of  a  new  and  fashionable  waltz  on  the 
piano. 

It  was  a  year  all  but  two  months  since  Claudio’s  death,  and  his 
widow  therefore  still  wore  mourning.  Her  clear  complexion  and 
slender  figure  looked  well  in  the  simple  black  dress.  She  was  seated 
at  the  piano,  near  her  was  a  young  man  in  a  frock  coat,  on  the 
sofa  was  another  young  man  smoking  a  cigarette,  at  the  window 
was  a  third  man,  also  young.  The  first,  on  seeing  me  come  in. 
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leant  towards  the  lady  and  said  something  in  a  low  tone.  She 
stopped  playing  and  came  to  meet  me. 

“It  is  a  long  time  since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,”  she 
said  politely.  Then  she  introduced  her  guests.  Count  Marco  di 
Briinner,  Count  Ercole  Norberti,  Count  Adolfo  Lovieri.  Three 
Counts!  This  was  something  quite  new  in  Sismondi’s  house.  When 
Claudio  was  alive  one  only  met  literary  men,  but  his  widow  evi¬ 
dently  was  of  a  different  mind,  and  wished  to  surround  herself  with 
gens  du  monde,  and  there  seemed  no  possible  reason  against  it. 

She  begged  me  to  sit  down,  and  began  to  speak  of  my  article 
on  her  husband.  I  told  her  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to 
ask  her  for  some  information,  and  to  correct  any  mistakes  I  might 
have  made. 

“1  shall  be  very  happy,”  she  said,  “and  will  do  whatever  you 
wish.” 

I  hoped  that  the  three  counts  would  take  their  departure  and 
that  we  could  begin  at  once,  but  none  of  them  moved,  and  the 
Signora  continued  her  conversation  with  Count  di  Brunner,  on  the 
season  at  the  Costanzi.  After  a  few  minutes  Count  Norberti  begged 
her  to  go  on  playing  the  waltz  which  my  entrance  had  interrupted, 
and  she  returned  to  the  piano,  followed  by  Count  Lovieri,  who 
resumed  his  original  attitude.  After  the  waltz  the  Signora  began 
to  play  the  last  act  of  La  Tosca ;  then  a  servant  brought  in  “  hot 
water  ”  and  a  plate  of  small  cakes.  I  drank  my  tea.  Count  di 
Brunner  consumed  an  incalculable  number  of  cakes,  and  the  con- 
versatio)!  became  quite  animated.  I  related  the  last  bits  of  society 
gossip.  Count  Lovieri  accusing  me  of  exaggeration,  and  correcting 
my  mistakes  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  At  last  I  rose,  and  the 
Signora  accompanied  me  to  the  hall. 

“I  will  come  back  another  day,”  I  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her 
hand.  “I  want  your  help  very  much,  because  I  should  like  to 
write  an  appreciation  of  your  husband,  not  only  as  an  author,  but 
as  a  man.” 

“Ah!  as  a  man,”  exclaimed  the  Signora;  “but  I  don’t  know 
what  I  can  tell  you !  Beally,  the  man  may  be  described  in  three 
words.  He  was  good,  generous,  and  faithful.” 

I  looked  at  her  and  thought  her  delightful.  She  seemed  to 
grow  younger  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

“Good — generous — faithful,”  I  repeated. 

I  bowed  and  took  my  leave. 


Ill 

As  I  got  back  into  my  cab  to  pay  my  visit  to  Igenia  Morelli, 
known  as  Malafrede,  I  heard  the  music  from  La  Tosca,  and  the 
phrase,  ‘‘ Intanto  io  7nuoio  disperato”  rang  in  my  ear  as  I  drove 
down  the  street.  Without  exactly  knowing  why,  I  felt  rather 
disheartened;  perhaps  because  I  had  forgotten  Torquato’s  choco- 
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lates;  perhaps  because  I  felt  I  had  bored  Signora  Sismondi,  or 
because,  although  she  was  a  good  mother  and  had  been  an 
estimable  wife,  she  bore  no  trace  whatever  of  her  recent  loss. 

“Good — generous — faithful,”  1  repeated  as  1  climbed  the  stairs 
to  Igeuia’s  room.  “Women  judge  through  the  heart  only.” 

Igenia  scarcely  seemed  to  remember  me.  She  was  a  tall  blonde, 
slightly  made  up,  but  not  without  a  certain  beauty  of  her  own. 
She  was  dressed  for  walking,  and  was  standing  at  a  glass  fastening 
a  large  hat  on  her  beautiful  light  hair. 

“Oh,  no,  you  are  not  disturbing  me,”  she  said,  looking  at  my 
reflection  in  the  glass.  “  I  am  going  out,  but  I  can  stay  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“1  came  to  talk  to  you  about  Claudio  Sismondi.” 

“  .\h  !  ”  she  said  coldly. 

She  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa  and  waited,  but  on  learning  my 
errand  she  began  to  laugh. 

“You  want  some  information  about  Claudio!”  she  exclaimed. 

“  But  he  was  so  uninteresting !  I  hear  that  he  wrote  well  Perhaps 
he  did;  I  know  nothing  about  that,  as  I  only  read  French  books. 
But  the  trouble  is,  that  as  a  man  he  was  quite  insignificant.” 

“Was  he  not  good?”  I  asked. 

“Good!  He  was  like  every  other  man.  If  they  are  bad,  women 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.” 

“But  he  was  generous?” 

Igenia  Morelli  looked  at  me  and  raised  her  eyebrows. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked. 

“I  mean  generous  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  quick  to 
forgive,  incapable  of  any  baseness  or  dishonesty.” 

Igenia’s  brow  cleared  and  she  smiled.  ‘‘That  is  possible,”  she 
said,  but  he  had  nothing  to  forgive  from  me  and  had  no  oppor- 
tmiity  for  showing  any  baseness  or  dishonesty.  He  was  perhaps 
generous,  as  you  say.  Of  that  I  had  no  experience,  so  his  gene¬ 
rosity  does  not  affect  me.” 

“Was  he  faithful?”  I  continued. 

‘‘Faithful!”  she  repeated.  “Ask  his  wife!” 

There  was  a  pause.  Igenia  moved  with  a  rustle  of  her  silk 
petticoats,  and  reaching  over  to  a  table  for  a  cigarette-case,  she 
offered  me  a  cigarette,  lighted  one  for  herself,  and  blowing  the 
smoke  through  her  nose,  she  said : 

“Believe  me,  he  was  an  uninteresting  man.  I  don’t  know  how 
you  can  make  a  study  of  him,  or  what  you  can  say.  I  promise 
you  I  will  read  your  article,  because  I  am  curious  to  see  what  you 
will  make  of  it.” 

I  rose  and  held  out  my  hand. 

“Will  you  go  out  with  me?  ”  she  asked. 

“I  should  be  delighted,  but  I  have  an  appointment,”  I  said. 

“Well,  good-bye,  then.” 

She  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid  to  show  me  out,  and  remained 
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standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  making  a  gesture  of  dismissal 
like  a  great  lady. 


IV 

In  the  cab  I  tried  to  collect  my  impressions,  but  found  it  impos¬ 
sible.  1  felt  dazed.  How  soon  the  dead  are  forgotten !  and  how 
ill,  we  who  are  left  behind,  judge  them !  I  found  myself  whistling 
the  air  “0  dolci  bad,  0  languide  carezze,"  and  the  haunting  music 
rang  in  my  head  until  I  reached  the  house  where  Renata  Gasperiiii 
lived,  and  entered  her  tiny  room,  modestly  furnished,  scrupulously 
clean,  and  bathed  in  sunlight. 

Renata  was  a  brunette  of  twenty-five  and  earned  her  living  by 
working  for  a  dressmaker.  She  was  sewing  at  a  little  coat  which 
she  held  in  her  lap.  I  took  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  the  covering  of 
which  was  torn  and  frayed. 

The  girl  listened  to  the  same  request  I  had  made  to  Signora 
Sismondi  and  Igenia. 

“  Ah  !  what  good  times  those  were  !  They  are  all  gone  and  done 
with  now !  ” 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the  almost  imperceptible 
sound  of  the  needle  drawn  through  the  material.  Renata  was 
working  with  extraordinary  speed. 

“All  done  with,”  I  repeated.  “Poor  Claudio!” 

“  Oh !  Claudio !  Claudio  almost  killed  himself.  He  worked  too 
much  and  enjoyed  himself  too  much.  I  was  always  telling  him 
that.” 

“  But  he  was  so  good  1  ” 

“Good!  ”  exclaimed  Renata,  raising  her  brown  head  and  opening 
her  eyes  wide.  “I  see  you  did  not  know  him.  He  was  simply 
a  devil!  Jealous,  obstinate,  bad-tempered,  rude,  and  fickle.” 

She  took  up  her  work  and  threaded  her  needle. 

“All  that  may  come  from  love,”  I  said.  “After  all.  he  was 
very  generous.” 

“Bravo!”  said  Renata  ironically.  “Very  generous  indeed!  He 
never  remembered  to  bring  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  box  of  sweets. 
I  had  always  to  ask  for  them.” 

“One  can  understand  that,”  I  interrupted.  “He  had  so  much 
to  think  of.  At  least  he  was  faithful.” 

The  girl  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  bit  off  the  thread  with  her  teeth. 

‘’.\h,  yes!  faithful!  Don’t  make  jokes  about  that.  He  deceived 
his  wife  with  me,  and  the  last  few  days  I  have  discovered  that 
he  deceived  me  with  someone  else;  a  fair  woman.  Fine  sort  of 
fidelity,  that !  ” 

She  put  in  a  few  more  stitches  and  then  got  up. 

“I  have  finished,”  she  said.  “I  have  been  at  it  since  six  this 
morning.  Believe  me,  I  am  sorry  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  but  if 
you  write  that  Claudio  was  good,  generous,  and  faithful,  everyone 
who  knew  him  will  laugh  at  you.” 
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“Forgive  me,”  I  said.  “When  I  spoke  of  Claudio,  you  exclaimed 
‘  What  good  times  those  were !  ’  If  Claudio  was  so  bad,  how  do 
you  explain  your  regret  for  him?” 

“Good  times!  Oh,  yes,  certainly;  after  all,  he  was  young — 
that  was  no  merit  of  his — and  then  I  often  went  to  the  theatre 
and  to  supper.” 

“With  Claudio?”  I  observed. 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  She  was  arranging  a  wickerwork 
manikin,  and  when  she  had  fitted  the  coat  on  it,  she  turned  to 
me  and  said : 

“  Look  !  how  well  it  fits  !  ” 

“  lieautifully,”  I  said  as  I  rose. 

“Must  you  go?”  asked  the  girl. 

“Yes,  Signorina.  I  have  an  appointment.” 

“.Ih  rcvoir,  then;  and  look  here!  you  will  not  write  anything  of 
what  I  have  said,  will  you?  Y"ou  won’t  mention  my  name?” 

"Trust  me,”  I  exclaimed.  “I  will  be  Arpocrate,  the  God  of 
Silence.” 

“All  right.  Good-bye,  Signor  Autocratc"  said  the  girl,  laughing 
as  she  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

V 

This  time  I  was  disheartened  in  earnest.  I  repeated  over  to 
myself  the  opinions  of  these  three  women,  who  had  known  my 
friend  intimately,  and  it  seemed  that  I  should  have  to  write  some¬ 
thing  as  follows : 

“Claudio  Sismondi  was  good,  generous,  faithful,  uninteresting, 
jealous,  obstinate,  bad-tempered,  rude,  fickle,  miserly,  and 
deceitful.” 

I  went  home  on  foot.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Via  Montebello 
where  Renata  lived,  to  the  Via  del  Babuino,  and  as  I  walked  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  failure  of  my  project.  The  three 
women  had  seen  and  judged  through  the  eyes  of  love,  but  they  had 
placed  me  in  a  terrible  position.  I  waited  a  week  before  setting  to 
work.  The  pictures  they  had  drawn  had  for  the  time  clouded  the 
memory  of  the  Claudio  I  had  known — the  Claudio  as  he  was.  I 
decided  at  last  to  write  only  my  own  opinion,  and  a  month  later 
my  article  was  published.  Everyone  told  me  that  I  had  falsified  the 
character  of  my  friend,  and  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writing. 
Every  critic  considered  that  he  alone  knew  the  real  Sismondi,  both 
as  man  and  author,  and  that  in  no  single  sense  was  my  description 
a  true  one.  Signora  Sismondi  merely  sent  me  her  card  “with 
many  thanks  ”  written  on  it.  Igenia,  who  I  met  one  evening  at 
Olympia,  said  that  I  was  quite  right  to  lie  as  I  had  done,  since 
one  must  respect  the  dead.  As  to  Renata,  she  cut  me  outright. 

I  rertected  that  such  is  life,  and  such  our  Iniowledge  of  each  other. 
Shadow  side  by  side  with  shadow,  mystery  with  mystery. 
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THE  IDLE  WOMAN  :  OK,  A  DEFENCE  OF  GOSSIP. 

I 

It  sometimes  happens  that  you  return  home  towards  evening,  and 
find  your  wife  (wife  or  mistress — that  does  not  matter)  in  a  very 
bad  temper.  You  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  are  tired.  Y’our 
profession  brings  you  a  great  number  of  important  people,  with 
whom  you  have  to  talk.  You  have  conducted  a  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  calculation,  you  have 
been  on  countless  errands,  on  your  bicycle,  in  the  trams,  in  cabs; 
you  have  scolded  a  couple  of  careless  clerks.  You  have  read  the 
papers,  and  have  discovered  that  a  certain  law,  by  which  you  will 
lose  ten  or  t\venty  or  a  hundred  thousand  lire  in  the  year,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Camera  without  discussion.  Before  leaving  your 
office,  you  have  arranged  your  work  for  to-morrow,  you  have  tele¬ 
phoned,  written,  and  telegraphed.  Perhaps  in  the  street  you  met 
a  friend  who  wished  to  discuss  a  matter  of  business,  entering  into 
the  minutest  details.  On  leaving,  him,  you  met  another,  who  talked 
of  mere  frivolities — the  last  ball,  or  the  garden  party  which  is  to 
take  place  to-morrow ;  and  you  are  induced  to  stop  at  some  shop 
and  look  at  some  pretty  or  useless  object,  or  examine  the  covers 
of  the  last  published  books. 

At  last  you  reach  home,  open  the  door,  and  find  your  wife  in  a 
bad  temper.  Your  life  is  full  of  varied  interests,  hers  is  dull, 
monotonous,  uninteresting.  You  are  worn  out  with  talking  and 
discussing :  she  is  worn  out  with  keeping  silent,  and  wandering 
from  one  room  to  another.  At  the  first  unfortunate  word,  the  storm 
breaks.  You  are  reproached  with  the  existence  wffiich  you  have 
made  for  her — yes,  you  ! — and  the  dullness  you  have  imposed  on  her. 
You  forget  that  she — the  wife  or  mistress — has  feelings  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  heaven  only  knows  how  you  spend  your  time,  and  in 
what  company.  You  have  admired  various  w'omen — and  once  you 
were  imprudent  enough  to  express  an  ingenuous  admiration  for 
Princess  Spada’s  eyes.  These  eyes  appear  again  to-day,  described 
by  your  wife  with  such  a  wealth  of  ironical  meaning,  that  you  feel 
sensibly  irritated.  And  after  this  deluge  of  unpleasant  things, 
out  of  the  loveliest  of  lovely  shaped  mouths  you  have  ever  known, 
your  wife  becomes  absolutely  silent,  and  as  a  climax  she  shows 
her  contempt  for  the  sins  you  have  never  thought  of  committing. 
Thus  the  evening  finishes.  You  read  every  line  of  the  evening 
paper,  and  your  wife  embroiders  enthusiastically  or  reads  with 
intense  earnestness.  And  if,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  do 
not  put  on  your  hat,  and  go  to  a  theatre  in  search  of  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  you  are  either  an  idiot  or  a  saint. 
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II 

But  supposo  that  which  I  liave  closcrihed  happens  frequently, 
— still  worse — suppose  your  wife  does  nothing,  knows  nothing, 
is  interested  in  nothing;  her  days  seem  like  eternity,  her  spirit  is 
steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  intolerable  boredom,  her  nerves  are 
on  edge,  her  activity  is  fretted  and  consumed,  her  argumentative 
powers  have  nothing  to  combat.  You  come  home — and  she  falls 
on  you — as  a  matter  of  course. 

Every  woman  cannot  have  carriages  and  horses,  automobiles, 
country  houses,  to  amuse  her.  If  she  has  them,  you  will  have 
worries  of  another  kind.  Every  woman  has  not  a  nursery  full 
of  babies,  who  fill  and  give  variety  to  her  life.  Then,  w’hat  is  left 
for  women  to  do?  Politics  and  literature  are  out  of  the  question, 
since  we  have  always  told  her  that  both  make  her  ridiculous.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  only  for  us.  A  young  wife  who  occupies  herself  with  buying 
and  selling,  customs,  business  operations,  fills  one  with  horror. 
Besides,  it  is  not  a  theory;  the  fact  is  an  axiom  with  all  men.  If 
a  woman  is  occupied  by  politics,  literature,  or  business,  she  is, 
and  must  be,  unattractive. 

Sometimes  a  beautiful  woman,  or  at  any  rate  an  attractive  one, 
manages  with  an  effort  to  follow  some  kind  of  sport :  she  only 
succeeds  in  an  imitation  of  masculine  success,  since  all  forms  of 
sport,  lawn  tennis,  or  Alpine  climbing,  or  hunting,  or  fencing, 
detract  so  much  from  her  charm,  and  often  produce  a  most  unpleas¬ 
ing  impression.  Thus  one  is  forced  to  draw  conclusions.  Only  the 
plain  woman  can  afford  to  spend  long  hours  stooping  over  a  writing- 
table.  If  she  has  any  sort  of  feminine  attractiveness  then  the  vast 
field  of  sport  may  be  open  to  hei' — the  automobile  for  the  wealthy, 
and  Alpine-climbing  for  the  economical. 

III 

Thus,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  women,  cut  off  from  all  our 
interests,  lead  an  idle  life.  And  an  idle  woman  is  in  a  dangerous 
position ;  not  having  any  recognised  place  in  the  avocations  of  life 
forbidden  to  her,  she  is  always  on  the  verge  of  a  blunder  or  an  indis¬ 
cretion.  Some  women,  for  example,  are  utterly  ungrateful  for  all 
that  a  man  has  done,  or  is  doing,  for  them.  They  look  upon  him 
as  a  brutal  tyrant,  who  has  no  regard  for  their  souls  or  their 
feelings.  They  are  disposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the 
qualities,  nearly  always  imaginary,  of  whatever  men  they  happen 
to  be  with,  who  barely  sacrifice  an  hour  in  the  week  to  a  trivial  con¬ 
versation  in  a  drawing-room  or  theatre.  These  are  hardly  worth 
calling  men ;  they  are  mere  puppets  of  polite  phrases  and  manners, 
going  through  it  all  like  a  business;  but  every  woman  is  absurdly 
grateful  to  them,  as  if  the  politeness  were  for  her  alone. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  your  peace  and  well-being  that 
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your  wife  shall  have  no  reason  for  boredom  or  idleness.  How  shall 
this  humanitarian  state  of  things  be  attained?  If  we  lay  aside  busi¬ 
ness,  art,  literature,  politics,  all  the  callings,  in  fact,  which,  according 
to  the  axiom  already  mentioned,  tend  to  make  the  sex  unattractive 
what  can  we  invent  to  amuse  and  occupy  her  mind,  and  save  her 
from  boring  other  people  and  herself? 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  (I  grieve  to  say  it,  and  should 
not  dare  to  do  so,  if  my  opinion  had  not  been  formed  after  long 
years  of  experience)  that  the  only  woman  who  is  really  happy  is 
the  gossip.  She  is  interested  in  everybody  and  everything,  especi¬ 
ally  in  those  things  which  do  not  concern  her,  and  those  people  with 
whom  she  has  nothing  to  do.  She  is  busy  from  morning  till  night, 
goes  everywhere,  is  interested  in  a  thousand  different  subjects,  hails 
with  joy  every  bit  of  news  related  by  her  gossiping  sisters,  pounces 
on  the  malicious  stories,  and  ingeniously  substitutes  one  for  the 
other,  makes  a  collection  of  farces,  comedies,  and  drama,  classifies 
and  arranges  them  in  her  mind,  divides  them  into  chapters,  grows 
enthusiastic  over  them,  plunges  into  them,  half  drowns  herself  in 
them,  comes  up  again  floating — and  talks,  talks,  talks,  talks!  What 
a  joy  the  gossiping  woman  is !  What  an  ideal  1  If  you  have  one 
of  them  in  the  house  your  destiny  as  a  lover  or  a  husband  is 
assured.  When  you  go  home  tired,  you  are  not  obliged  to  talk. 
She  talks  to  you.  She  does  not  ask  for  your  confidence,  you  have 
hers.  You  need  only  listen.  After  dinner,  stretched  out  on  the 
sofa,  a  cigarette  between  your  lips,  your  head  reposing  on  a  soft 
cushion,  your  eyes  lost  in  space,  or  fixed  on  the  ornamental  design 
of  the  ceiling,  you  listen. 

Listen ! — it  is  hardly  necessary  :  the  words  come  like  lightning, 
they  grow,  they  gain  colour,  velocity,  tumble  over  each  other.  Your 
part  is  only  to  utter  a  monosyllable  or  a  few  words  from  time  to 
time.  “Yes!”  “  No !”«“  Really  !  ”  “By  Jove!”  “Just  fancy!” 
These  monosyllables  are  like  the  lubricating  oil  to  a  machine.  The 
scandal  gains  new  force  from  your  supposed  attention — and  flies  off 
again.  With  the  cigarette  in  your  mouth,  and  your  eyes  half-closed, 
you  think  intently  of  the  Great  IMogul,  of  a  racehorse — or  of  the  nose 
of  the  first  ballet-dancer  at  the  Scala.  Surrounded  by  the  tempest 
of  words,  you  are  a  free  and  independent  man. 

IV 

I  have  noticed  another  virtue  of  the  gossip.  She  is  faithful.  She 
is  faithful,  because  she  has  no  time  to  betray  you.  A  lover  is  less 
interesting  to  her  than  the  latest  scandal.  She  is  busy  about  other 
people’s  lovers,  she  has  to  follow  the  different  phases  of  other 
people’s  passions,  she  has  to  pay  attention  to  other  people’s  in¬ 
terests;  the  gossip  is  the  most  furious  of  altruists.  She  may  let 
her  own  home  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  but  if  other  people’s  houses 
are  in  disorder  she  is  scandalised,  and  raises  her  voice  in  horror. 
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1  once  knew  a  gossip  (young,  by  the  way,  and  quite  charming)  who 
was  passionately  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  recently  married  friend. 
She  took  possession  of  her  house,  gave  her  advice  to  the  cook,  the 
tradespeople,  the  servants;  assumed  the  position  of  her  friend,  until 
she  quarrelled  with  the  husband  and  the  marriage  was  reduced  to 
the  most  deliciously  simple  terms.  The  husband  acted  as  his  wife’s 
ambassador  in  making  peace  with  her  friend,  the  latter  was  consoled 
with  the  kisses,  while  the  former  got  all  the  abuse.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  gossip  when  she  meddles  with  something  beyond 
her?  She  suffers  cruelly  if  an  affair  in  which  she  is  interested 
develops  or  concludes  differently  from  what  she  has  expected.  She 
almost  dies  of  slow  decline  if  she  finds  that  a  love  affair,  which  she 
was  the  first  to  discover,  is  not  progressing  as  she  prophesied,  or 
if  the  lover  does  not  increase  day  by  day  in  ardour  and  constancy. 
The  gossip  lives  in  other  people’s  lives;  the  whole  day  is  taken  up 
in  going  about  paying  visits,  she  is  entangled  in  a  vast  network 
of  news,  and  crowds  of  people  come  to  her,  directly,  and  indirectly, 
for  the  latest  editions.  And  sometimes  she  counts  on  days  of  in¬ 
toxicating  victory ;  for  example,  when  she  is  the  first  to  spread 
a  piece  of  ngws,  or  when  she  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  one  person 
who  sees  and  knows  everything.  On  such  days  her  eyes  shine,  she 
is  full  of  nervous  excitement,  her  head  swims,  the  bystanders  are 
silent  while,  looking  round  her,  she  announces:  “Now  I  can  tell 

you  with  absolute  truth - ’’  What  man,  I  ask  you,  even  an 

Apollo,  could  give  her  such  joy?  Love  in  itself  is  a  vain  and 
fugitive  thing,  and  no  price  which  a  charming  woman  pays  for  the 
conquest  of  a  man  is  quite  worth  it.  But  to  be  the  first  to  spread 
a  piece  of  news  which  goes  the  round  of  all  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
is  the  subject  of  all  conversation ! — for  this  the  gossip  has  fought, 
observed,  listened,  guessed,  questioned,  chattered,  reasoned, 
trembled  I 

The  day  has  come  when  the  truth  lies  in  her  hand,  or  at  any 
rate  what  looks  like  the  truth,  or  what  might  be  the  truth,  or 
perhaps  is  not  the  truth  at  all ;  but  she  vibrates  from  head  to  foot, 
intoxicated  with  pride  and  joy.  What  man  could  give  an  hour  of 
such  bliss? 

This  is  why  the  gossip  is  faithful. 

V 

She  is  a  woman  of  importance. 

We  are  all  ready  to  condemn  the  gossip,  but  we  listen  just  the 
same.  Amongst  well-bred  people  gossiping  is  called  potin,  and  the 
person  who  has  a  potin  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  is  flattered, 
caressed,  praised,  from  admiration,  and  also  from  fear.  Thus  the 
gossip  is  a  w’oman  who  has  a  following,  commonly  called  influence. 

In  this  w’ay,  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  this  feminine  type, 
she  is  faithful,  contented  with  her  life,  busy,  respected,  listened  to. 
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souglit  in  society,  and  leaves  the  man  who  is  her  companion  to  go 
his  own  way.  She  is  never  bored,  and  never  bores  other  people. 
Ordinary  women  seek  a  refuge  from  boredom  in  literature  and 
politics.  Nowadays  they  are  more  in  evidence  than  ever,  and  not 
understanding  that  the  more  women  stand  in  the  background  the 
more  they  command,  they  are  struggling  for  the  vote  and  political 
influence,  cackling  like  the  geese  of  the  Capitol,  amidst  universal 
laughter.  What  a  mistake.  By  these  manifestations  a  woman 
denies  her  chief  merit — lingua  hinga  e  cervello  corto?  She  is  created 
for  talking  (letteratura  parlata?),  in  other  words,  for  gossiping — 
known  as  potin.  Gossiping  alone  can  calm  her  nerves,  add  colour 
to  her  life,  sharpen  her  wits,  satisfy  her  vanity.  A  school  for 
scandal,  founded  to  encourage  the  few’  who  still  feel  an  inclination 
for  it,  would  certainly  have  happy  results.  j\Ien  would  be  q^iiiet 
and  happy,  and  women  would  idle  no  more. 
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